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N unerring§ in- 
stinct must have 
settled the 
apple-tree in 
Fair Devon, 
wherein every 
farm and small 
estate has its 
orchard, making 
the whole shire 














famous as the “ Orchard of England.”’ 
To walk through the apple country at 
this season of the year is to be sure 
that nowhere can environments be more 
: Perhaps the best possible 
irame for the picture so instinct with 
life and poetry is provided under the 


harmonious. 





deep shadow of a tor, or in the sheltered 
hollow of a coombe. 

Fair Devon is still idyllic, and though 
she may have put on some fashions of 
the times, and wears them gracefully 
as a lady of good descent should do 
at heart she is old Devon still, with 
pride of race and joy in beauty, and the 
song of freedom everywhere. rhe 
people have not yet grown too proud 
to work upon the land, and drive 
the cattle home, and to live upon it, 
within cob-walls and under thatched 
roofs, if need _ be. Nor are they 
jealous of the arts and sciences which 


live in factories and dwell in smoke 
and groan under the burdens of 
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increasing commerce. Devon is Fair 
Devon still, and feeds its fair women 
upon junket and cream, and its strong 
men upon cider, and its children still 
dream about the pixies, who, we shall 
see, play no little part in the making 
of the apple. Imagination will come 
in. whether we like it or no. 


The apple in Devon has its romance. 
It is said that the Phoenician traders in- 
troduced it, getting it from the Jews, 
who had it from Paradise. The story is 
charming, but, like many good things, 
must be taken on trust. We are more 
certain when we come to Saxon times. 
The dialect preserves a trace of the 
period in the word blowth, so unusual 
now to stranger ears, but for natives 
possessing a homely sound and a memory 
of blossoming orchards. In whatever 
land a son of Devon may be, the word 

‘apple-blowth ” whispered in his ear 
will “‘ cause his face to shine.”’ 

Everyone knows how the fruit of the 
apple-tree lends itself to the current 
poetry of common speech ; during the 
centuries it has become the domestic 
symbol of sweetness and comfort and 
joy amongst all classes, and of a certain 
standard of beauty of form and colour 
amongst the maidens of a household. 
To be as fresh and sweet as an apple, to 
be apple-cheeked, to be ripe as an apple, 
bring home to the imagination idealities 
which touch the heart in few words. 
Then there is the reverse: to be as 
sour as a crab sets the very teeth 
on edge. 

But apple-blowth soars into a still 
higher region of poetry, and whatever 
is sweet and lovely and of good repute 
may be likened to the pink-and-white 
blossoms of the apple-tree. To say of 
a young woman, that she has a com- 
plexion “like to apple-blowth,” and 
that she is as “ sweet as apple-blowth 
in the month of May,” is the highest 
form of compliment, and sets a-dancing 
all the chords of feminine vanity. 

Even the smell from an orchard is not 
without its distinctive charm for dwellers 
in the apple-country. The story is told 
of a blind man who knew the seasons of 
the year by the smell from his orchard 
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—when the trees were in bloom, and 
when in fruit, and when the harvest lay 
in heaps, mellowing to rotten ripeness, 
before being carried to the pound for 


conversion into cider. More wonderful 
still, he foretold rain through some subtle 
change in the perfume from the trees. 


And now for the fairies. With the 
rising of the sap the elusive pixie comes 
upon the scene, and finds a home of 
infinite charm in the heart of the apple- 
blossom, before it opens its delicate 
petals to the rude winds and maybe 
treacherous blue skies of spring. To- 
day the kingdom of the pixie is mainly 
in the realm of childhood and is bounded 
by fairy dreams ; but from the begin- 
ning there were pixies in the west, and 
in the orchards they are especially busy. 
Jupiter painted butterflies’ wings, and 
our pixies paint the apple-blowth, and 
then employ themselvesin the “‘setting ” 
of the fruit, so that good and bad 
seasons depend very much upon the 
goodwill and industry of the invisible. 

And if you doubt that this is so, the 
oldest inhabitant in Apple-land will set 
you right, and with much pity in his 
eyes for your want of faith. He will 
tell you that you may convince yourself 
by examining an opened bloom, where- 
in you will find the stamens which are, 
in very truth, the delicate hammers 
which the pixies use in the “ setting’ 
of the fruit. For himself he does not 
dare to doubt, for the pixie has some 
means of divination unknown to us 
mortals ; and if you are heretic, then 
you must not be surprised if your trees 
are barren next season. You may quote 
unkindly sneaping frosts and deadly 
flies, for him there is but one solution : 
you have offended the pixies, and your 
harvest is not worth the picking in. 


The wind is the great ingatherer of the 
fruit not picked by hand, and there it 
lies among the grass, mellowing in the 
sun. And you may sit upon a fallen tree 
shadowed by still-laden boughs, and 
hear the bees hum, and watch rare 
butterflies hover in sheer delight in this 
field of delicious scenes so soothing to 
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your own tired nerves if you happen to 
live the strenuous life. 

The joy of harvest is on the land 
when the great ingathering takes 
place. Born out of due season, delicate 
blossoms are to be seen among the 
leaves, now of a deeper green, shot with 
the brown tints of approaching doom. 
Some of the boughs may be well laden 
still, though for the most part the 
season’s spoils, well sunned and winded 
and rained upon, lie half-hidden where 
they fell. 

When commerce enters an orchard 
much of the old-time poesy departs. In 
thousands of acres the fruit is spread by 
hand upon the grass in regular rows, 





answering as they ripen the roll-call to 
join the big battalions gone already to 
the great sacrifice in the hydraulic mills. 
Science, not poetry, is here. The old- 
time poetry must be sought to-day in 
the home orchards of the farm, where 
the pound-house is, where the apples 
lie in heaps, just as they fell, awaiting 
the ingathering. 

When the day comes the old orchard 
is made to live again, but with another 
music than the hum of bees, in the voices 
of happy children come “to bring the 
apple home ”’ ; and with another sort of 
beauty than that which grew upon the 
trees—beauty with soft round faces and 
fair hair straying from under limp sun- 





bonnets and soft caps, or broad-brim- 
med hats of coarse straw with touches 


of colour from ribbons once worn at 
the Village Revel. And amongst the 
crowd, now busy with a true labour of 
the heart, are the smocked rustics, 
whose shrill Old Doric notes we know, 
cum’thering’”’ and ‘“ wheaing,’’ old 
Dobbin in the cart near by, switching 
off tormenting flies as best he may with 
the few stray hairs of his ragged tail. 
And there they go the live-long day, 
from orchard to pound, tilting their 
burdens carried in basket and apron, in 
cart or squeaking barrow, upon the in- 


“ 


creasing heaps. 

In contrast to a well-lighted modern 
cider-mill, the pound-house is as dark as 
2 Dutch interior, dimly lighted it may 
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be from. the 
through a 
wall, or thi 
loor. 
one hears the 
the blind old 
deep granite trough ; 
full 
eyes watching in the broken light the 
great revolving wheel. Onward it 
comes, splish-splash, and for a moment 
and then into the darkness once 
and so round and 


top 
hole in the 
ough the wide- 
open From the outside 
measured tread o! 
around the 
but the inside is 
for young 


mare 


of mysterious charm 


visible, 
again, splish-splash : 
round and round, like Fate, crushing the 
sweet life-juice from the fruit. We heat 
it trickling plain enough from the hard, 

bed near by into the trough, 

t 


stone pre Ss 
too amid the acrid odours 


and smell 1 
of the place. 











Until the day is 

done the ‘“‘ Fair Maid of 

Devon ”’ is offered up with 
“Handsome Norman” and 

* Old Foxwhelp,”’ 
mock” and the “‘ Stryes”’ 
mans,” and less aristocrati 
such as ‘ Duck’s’ Bill,” 
my-Girdle,” ‘‘ Bottle Stopper ’’ and 
‘Sugar Loaf,’—a goodly company, 
thrown pell-mell into the pound and 


and “‘ Nor- 
relations 
‘ Slack- 


crushed, mingling at last in one com- 


mon ‘“‘ apple-cheese,”’ 
out to the birds. 


pound is gone, 


db 


which is thrown 
The day of the old 
they say, and one may 
these great granite troughs 
strange places, and put to 
s. Their glory is departed, 
‘name brings with it a whiff 


oiten see 
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“Red Dy- 


“ Ingatherw 


of Saxon air to keep company with 
the music of “ blowth.”’ 


“ Toasting ” or “‘ wassailing ” apple- 
trees on Twelfth Day eve is amongst the 
survivals from Saxon times, but this 
invocation of Nature by mystic rites, 
followed by feasting and dancing, is 
year by year thrust farther and farther 
away from the centres ol population. 
When commerce enters an orchard 
the fairies disappear, and it is only in 
outlying parishes where the Devon 
orchards join those of Somerset that the 
old ceremony is performed with any- 
thing like regularity. The inward signifi- 
cance of the ceremony is that apple- 


trees are sentient things, and will bear 
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more or less fruit “‘ as you do give them 
good wassailing.”’ There is asort of rude 
ritual, at times impressive, in the cere- 
mony, which takes place in the evening 
after those assembled at the appointed 
farm-house have partaken of good 
cheer. Then a procession is formed, and 
a start is made for the nearest orchard. 
The “master ’”’ walks in front with a 
lantern hung upon a pole, or swinging in 
his hand, and the “‘ butler ”’ follows with 
a huge two-handled loving-cup and 
some pieces of toast. Then come men 
armed with guns, old muzzle-loaders, 
blunderbusses, and drums and kettles 
and anything to make a noise so as to 
attract the attention of the divinity 
sleeping within the trees ; after them all 
the labourers, women and children. In 
the orchard the whole party form in a 
ring, into the middle of which the 
““master ”’ steps and seizes the branch 
of a tree, which he holds earthwards, 
whilst he sings: 


Oh, apple-tree, I wassail thee ! 
In hopes that thou wilt blow, 
To blow and to bear well, 


So merry let us be. 
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Then all around shout and sing, and fire 
off their blunderbusses, and beat their 
drums and kettles until ‘‘ Tom Pod” 
is supposed to be awake, who is then 
saluted with a shout and more firing of 
guns and beating of drums and loud 
cries of ‘Now, Tom Pod, we wassail 
thee !’”’ Then the “ butler ’’ hands the 
loving-cup, overflowing with cider, to 
the ‘‘ master,’ who drinks ‘‘Good health 
to thee, old apple-tree,’’ and passes it to 
his neighbour, who drinks likewise, and 
passes it on, until all have drunk, for of 
cider there is no stint. The “ butler” 
then takes a piece of toast, and pouring 
cider over it, hands it to the ‘‘ master,”’ 
who sticks it up in the tree for the birds 
to peck at, and to bring good luck. The 
procession is re-formed, and one by one 
each of the orchards in the district is 
wassailed, and when that is done they 
return to the farm-house and have a 
merry time. 


The wine in Apple-land is cider. 
** Devon cheer is good cheer, and Devon 
cider is the best ”’ is an article of faith, 





“ The Pound-House.” 
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and no true son of the soil, in any land, 
will deny it, seeing how the fair maids 
of Devon have preserved their charms 
upon it, and the men of Devon have 
fought and won upon it since the days of 
Drake. The liking for cider is inherited. 
The labourer is always ready for “a 
drap of gude zider,” and he likes it 
“rough.”’ The sweet, refreshing cider of 
commerce is not to his homely taste. 
‘A drap of gude zider maketh friends,”’ 
is often said. At a wayside inn or in a 
farm-kitchen it is a safe topic of con- 
versation for a stranger, who is sure to 
hear it discussed before he has been 
there many minutes. 


I likes zider and zider likes I, 
And I’ll drink zider till I du die, 


is the popular and true expression of his 
heart. 

There is a widespread belief that the 
drinking of cider without stint leads to 
longevity. An old authority calls it 
“the nappiest drink that can be drunk, 
whereby men lived an hundred years.’ 
A similar virtue is in the apple, accord- 
ing to its laureate : 


Ate a napple ’vore yu go to baid, 
You'll live a hunner yearn ’vore yu’m daid. 

Sweet cider is “ matched.”’ Rough 
cider poured into a cask upon burning 
sulphur becomes sweet, hence the de- 
scription. A pious monk in Tavistock 
Abbey made the discovery centuries ago, 
and the secret was well kept for a long 
time by the monks. In this way sweet 
cider, like chartreuse, received the bene- 
diction of the Church. 


In the good old days, so runs the 
fable, the monks of Tavistock possessed 
the finest orchard-land in the county, 
and the good Fathers made merry at 
the ingathering of the apples and the 
making of the cider. The cellars of 


the Abbey were well stored and noted 
far and near for the goodness of their 
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cider—for there has been both good 
cider and bad at all times. 

One season a very obliging little old 
man offered his services to the Fathers, 
and was taken on to do odd jobs about 
the pound-house when they were busy 
crushing apples and filling barrels and 
carting away the apple-mash to the 
swine, who loved it dearly, and fattened 
on it, for of the apple nothing need be 
lost. Of all the Fathers the little old 
man mostly favoured Brother John, 
who had the key of the cellar, and 
was just then deep in experiments for 
the conversion of “rough”’ cider into 
“sweet” without the great expense of 
first mixing it with foreign wines or 
setting it to ferment in empty wine- 
casks. “I'd give my soul,’’ exclaimed 
Brother John, “‘ to find out the secret.” 

The little old man was curled up in 
an empty cask, pretending to be asleep, 
and when he heard Brother John he 
jumped up suddenly, thrusting one hoof 
through the bung-hole, and so revealed 
himself. Brother John was a bold man 
and cunning, and when he saw the hoof 
swell, so that it could not be drawn back 
again, he poured buckets of cider into 
the cask until he filled it, thinking in 
this way to settle certain old scores 
once and for all. 

Now as soon as the Evil One—for he 
it was—guessed Brother John’s purpose 
he grew so hot with passion that the 
cider bubbled in the cask, and he dis- 
appeared, leaving behind him a strong 
smell of burning brimstone ; but the 
cider was honey-sweet. So Brother John 
obtained the secret, without damage to 
his soul; and when sweet cider was 
wanted at the Abbey for distinguished 
guests he used to pour it “ rough ”’ upon 
the fumes of burning sulphur, and, lo 
and behold ! it became sweet. 

A Devon man calls it “‘ matched ”’ 
on account of its connection with Old 
Brimstone, which it has, whatever may 
be thought of the legends wherewith the 
commonest things of everyday life are 
always interwoven by the dweller in 
Apple-land. 

J. Henry Harris. 


















OUT OF POCKET 
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CHAPTER I 


O rebel, to hesitate, 
had never occurred 
to Rebecca: for you 
did not oppose the 
will 
your particular man. 
. This was her gospel. 
Say a man got drunk 
now and then. What of that? Say 
he hit you. Could you wonder, when 
he was not himself ? 

Rebecca was thirty, 
a woman who works her body hard. 
Never had she asked of Life any 
audible question, yet a thousand ques- 
tions were lying in her heart. For her 
there had been few facts, there had 
only been surly toil, broken now and 
then by sickness and death. Her 
mother and her father had died, each 
after a weary illness. Then her elder 
sister took consumption and died. 
They had been a long family once, but 
now they were all dead or gone away. 
Some had emigrated to Australia. No 
one was left upon the farm but Rebecca 
and Richard-John ; just brother and 
sister, rising early, working late, hardly 
speaking. 

Sometimes he would talk of selling up 
and emigrating, as the others had done. 
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Then his sister trembled, for she had a 
passion for the Cornish country, and she 
was a passionate creature. Cornwall 
was her lover and the only one she had 
known. 

Every morning she arose early, 
crossed the farm-yard, which down 
there they call the town-place, and got 
over a slippery stone stile into the first 
field to let the pigs out—black pigs—and 
she had reared generations of them! 
She used to think upon this when she 
fed them. She would reflect and she 
would stare at the sea ; for it, with the 
hills, made her only books. She would 
stare from under the deep brim of her 
old torn hat, which was always tipped 
well over her eyes, because she had such 
an amazing richness of perfectly black 
hair, and the great plaits cocked the hat 
forward. No man had admired her 
hair ; no man had touched those plaits 
with reverent fingers that trembled with 
desire, no man had held them briefly to 
his lips. This sort of thing did not 
come to Rebecca. 

She worked without ceasing and at 
the same tasks. There was the dairy 
and the baking, the chickens and the 
washing. Then, also, she had to cook. 
As for herself, she would not have 
cooked often, but men coming in from 
the fields were savage with hunger. 
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It had gone on so long, this hard life, 
and then, suddenly, it stopped. It was 
cut off short. The axe fell. One day 
in October she was washing linen in the 
back yard when the slow sound of feet 
upon the flags trod through the shrewish 
rasp of her scrubbing-brush. 

Those feet belonged to someone who 
was reluctant to stand before her. She 
looked up and saw her cousin Thomas. 
His face, always ruddy, was yellowed, 
and against this queer pallor his sandy 
hair was not only unpleasing, but ab- 
normal. Rebecca wiped the soap-suds 
from her arms and looked steadily at 
him. She trembled all over and was 
waiting. 

“ Richard-John’s dead! Broke his 
neck!” he saidcurtly. ‘‘ Got chucked 
out of the milk-cart, driving down 
street. They was blastin’ at the mine 
and the owd horse was scared.”’ 

Every morning and every evening 
Richard-John had driven down the 
stony hill into the town with milk ; the 
steep hill with a little stream at one side, 
which once had been silvery and was 
now befouled by washings from the 
mine. He drove as they all did; 
standing upright, whipping the horse, 
shouting at it. They were a wild lot, 
and the hill was thronged with carts and 
cursing. 

He had broken his neck; it was a 
brief ending, and at least this time long 


nursing was not demanded of her. Re- 
becca was glad for that. She saw him 
carried across the town-place; that 


rough man, her brother, now curiously 
stilland so meekly prone. They carried 
him into the house and laid him on the 
parlour sofa. It was a little old stone 
house ; just four rooms and a narrow 
stair. 

Later on they brought the coffin and 
the day for the funeral was fixed. 

Rebecca enjoyed the funeral. The 
dignity and leisure of it made a strong 
appeal toher. They all walked through 
the town-place and down the lane to the 
ugly square chapel where, so long as she 
could remember, her family had wor- 
shipped upon Sundays. It stood, the 
burial-ground flowing round it, at the 
foot of the beautiful hill. 
Richard- John’s long coffin was covered 
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with flowers, and the procession was 
long too, for he had been respected 
and all the neighbours from the town 
came. It wound, a touching spectacle, 
along the twisty lane and in the calm 
shadow of the hill. This was a perfect 
day; perfect as only October in Corn- 
wall can be. The hill blazed with 
bracken ; it was wine in a golden cup. 
The blue sea was voluptuous, and it 
seemed very odd to Rebecca that the 
big man with the red head and the 
rough tongue should be lying so quietly 
in that box borne upon other men’s 
shoulders. 

At night when, at last, she was alone, 
she bolted the house-door with curious 
solemnity. Her hands shook, and on 
the backs of them she surveyed her 
swollen veins. She had wished to lie 
alone in the house to-night, and her 
cousin Thomas, indulging her—for 
women had their whims at these times 
—took a lodging in the town. And she, 
now, was the master. 

She bolted the house-door, and she 
remembered how often Richard-John 
had come drunk across the town-place 
and hurled himself against that stout 
door. She used to get out of her warm 
bed to let him in; and then be cursed 
at and hit. They were pigs, these 
men! Then she thought of her clean, 
simple pigs in the field. Oh, they were 
worse, ever so much worse, the men. 
And she was very glad that he was 
dead. 

Hers was a bare house, for they were 
poor. The floor was cemented and a rag 
rug which she had made upon winter 
evenings lay in front of the open hearth. 

On one side of the hearth was the 
wood corner, on the other a cupboard 
with pretty shelves where she kept her 
best china. It had been her mother’s 
tea-set, and was only taken out upon 
great occasions. They had used it to- 
day after the funeral, but it was all 
washed up and put away. She did not 
suppose it would be taken out again 
unless she herself died. 

She laughed at this idea, laughed out 
loud ; for she felt so strong and free to- 
night. She sat smiling in a savage way 


—yet sleek—at the fire of furze and 
sticks. 
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Presently she got up and went into 
the parlour, staring with the fond 
glance of the true housewife at her ugly 
furniture. She looked at the _har- 
monium and the round walnut table. 
There upon the sideboard was Richard- 
John’s concertina, and flashing upon the 
wall was the brass horn which Thomas 


played. 
Apathetically, yet with an uplifted, 
fixed smile upon her mouth, she 


straightened the hard cushions upon 
.the horsehair sofa, set back every chair 
against the wall and made her best 
parlour prim again. Becoming more 
restless, she now went upstairs, where 
there were two rooms—her own bed- 
room and the larger one where the men 
had slept. Their room had a fireplace, 
hers had none. 

She walked over to the fireplace, not 


thinking why. She stared at the 
hearthstone. Soot had fallen upon it ; 
that chimney must be swept. Some- 


times misers kept a hoard up the chim- 
ney. Once, in a book, she had read of 
this. Very few books came her way 
and hardly ever a newspaper, so that 
the things she had read she remembered. 

Like a woman in a trance or a woman 
possessed—led on, beyond herself, be- 
side herself, she pressed closer to the 
hearth, and then—why ?—she put her 
bare hand up the chimney. 

Soot came tumbling down and then, 
with a flump, a dirty bag. It was flat 
and thick, like a little tiny mattress. 

Rebecca knew it! This was a hoard. 
It was money, and Richard-John had 
hidden it away from her. Anger 
against this helpless dead man, who was 
lying to-night at the foot of the hill in 
his new lodging, lighted within her. 
She could not forgive him : it is hard to 
make a woman forgive a wrong such as 
this. She had worked and scraped ; 
she had stinted and starved. She could 
see in that glass upon the wall her head 
and her bosom. Ugly they were and 
lean; very often she had not had 
enough to eat. And he! He had got 
drunk and he had hoarded money in 
the chimney. 

She concluded that there was money 
in the bag, and Richard-John’s money. 
It happened that she was right: in- 
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stinctive leapings do very often land 
upon truth. 

She stood staring at the bag which lay 
upon the soot. She had gone short, but 
he had saved. She put out her foot in 
the dirty old shoe, for she had carefully 
taken off the new ones she bought for 
his funeral, and touched the bag. 

It moved, but only lightly. It did 
not feel like gold. 

Rebecca went downstairs, she fetched 
the tongs and shovel from the hearth. 
Returning, she slid the bag on to the 
shovel and carried it down to the 
fire. There, upon the open hearth, she 
beat and flicked and feathered the soot 
from it. Then taking a knife she cut 
it open. 

Inside there was no gold but there 
were bank-notes. They made a lovely 
crackling, and she took them out one 
by one, spreading them upon the clean 
deal table. She counted them. Twenty 
ten-pound notes. Richard-John had 
been rich, yet he had allowed her to 
work her fingers to the bone. 


It was midnight when she went to 
bed. The notes, lying flat, she put 
under her pillow, and every time she 
moved her head they crackled to her 
Little white darlings ! 

Far into the night she had sat sewing. 
Her petticoat was on the chair by the 
bed, an unbeautiful garment, ferocious 
in its usefulness and now very old. 
Upon the front fold of it, stitched flat 
and further secured by strong straps to 
the waist, was a bag of new canvas. In 
the morning she was meaning to button 
the bank-notes into that pocket. Then 
she would go away. 

She lay thinking of her life as it 
was going to be, henceforth. She 
would have leisure and beautiful clothes. 
She would lie in bed late, she would 
wash and dress herself with leisure. She 
would sit and look at the sea and listen 
to the band on the Promenade at 
Penzance. She would not cook any 
more nor look after the squeaking, 
grunting pigs. 

Then she thought venomously of 
Richard-John who had not trusted her. 
If only he had told her, they could have 
had little comforts, and she might, upon 
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market-day at Penzance, have spent 
money at the draper’s as other women 
did. She might even have got married. 

She was impatient for dawn to come, 
and at last, unwilling to wait any 
longer, she got up in the dark and 
dressed by candle-light. She did her 
hair with great pains and in a new way. 
She had seen a picture once of a woman’s 
head dressed in this fashion. With her 
plentiful hair at command, she made 
row upon row of hard curls above her 
brow to tower high; and there were 
more curls to show at the back when 
her hat was-on. It took a long time, 
but she was delighted with the effect, 
and when she blew the candle out the 
arch October dawn found her smirking. 

She packed away her clothes, for she 
meant to take nothing. She would 
have new clothes from top to toe, inside 
and out. Downstairs, she got a bit of 
paper and the pen and ink. Clumsily, 
writing crooked, she composed a letter 
to Mrs. Samuel Curnow, her nearest 
neighbour at the farm down the lane, 
asking her to look after the pigs and 
the dairy, and merely saying that she 
was going to Penzance for a change of 
air. She promised Mrs. Curnow to 
send money for her trouble. They none 
of them did anything without being 
paid. 

Mrs. Curnow would do everything if 
only you paid her enough, and as for 
Cousin Thomas he could look after 
himself. 

Rebecca tied this note to the door- 
key, went out, locked the house, and 
hung the key upon a nail in the wall 
where they always hung it when the 
place wasempty. Then she crossed the 
town-place. As she passed the stone 
stile she could hear her imprisoned pigs 
grunting in the sty and she smiled. 
They might suffocate and starve for 
all she cared ! 


CHAPTER II 


T happened to be market-day in 
Penzance, but as Rebecca passed 
up Market-jew Street, the rows 

of squat, brightly-painted omnibuses 
brought in 


which had the farmers’ 
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wives from the outlying parts were alien 
to her. She tried to regard both 
vehicles and people with a benevolent 
surprise. She wanted to be amused by 
them ; she sought to put on the airs of a 
visitor to the place. For she had done 
with labour and with farming ; the pad- 
like pocket, full of bank-notes, which 
swung at her knees, assured her of that. 

She went clean away from the market 
and the people to the Promenade. She 
sat looking out to sea with her back to 
the best hotel, for she meant to stay 
there. The tide was far out. There 
was a silver warm mist and the world 
was kind. The band played, idle 
people walked up and down in the 


veiled sunshine listening to jaunty 
music. Bath-chairs were d -agged along 


past the seat upon which Rebecca sat 
smiling. Pallid or fretful faces looked 
out at her. Her own face became hard 
when she saw sickness, for she had no 
part with that, nor with poverty nor 
death any more. She was free, she was 
strong and she was rich. She kept her 
knees apart so that the pad of bank- 
notes could sink between them. 

For some hours she was happy ; and 
as for pigs and chickens, as for men, the 
hungry rough brutes, she had forgotten 
all of that. 

It took a long time to let content sink 
well into her and filter clean through 
her whole being, but at last she grew 
cold and was hungry. She got up and 
crossed the road to the hotel. She was 
afraid to go in and ask for a lodging. 
She kept walking up and down until 
people began to notice and a waiter from 
the hotel came and stood upon the step. 
He stared superciliously at this gro- 
tesque countrywoman in the solemn 
black and with the shiny curls. 

Rebecca at last walked away, feeling 
ashamed and lonely. She thought that 
she would go to Newlyn where there 
was fishing, as at home. But that was 
a long way and she hated Newlyn, for 
there was always a kind of rivalry be- 
tween it and St. Ives. Still, if she 
walked to Newlyn she could go on to 
Paul. Here her cousin Nance lived. 
But that was going to bondage, for 
Nance’s husband was a farmer at Paul. 

She turned back to the old part of 
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Penzance, where still the men fished 
and still there were houses of stone, 
washed a bright yellow or a full pink 
upon the outer walls. This sort of 
house she knew and was at home with, 
no other. 

One had a card “ Apartments ”’ in 
the window. She knocked at the door, 
and the woman who opened it eyed her 
narrowly, for she had once seen her 
walking along the wharf at St. Ives with 
Mrs. Samuel Curnow, who was a cousin 
of hers by marriage. And she knew her 
for a Berriman whose brother had 
farmed a mile above the town and who 
broke his neck. But she said nothing 
of this. 

She showed the rooms that were to 
let ; two front ones and the best in the 
house. She was a widow and lived in 
the kitchen. There was only one other 
lodger. 

“He’s quiet and respectable,’’ she 
said, ‘“‘ although he’s a theatrical. I 
didn’t fancy a theatrical at first, being 
a strict chapel-goer myself. But there’s 
no harm in him. I let him have the 
front door key to let himself in when 
the play is over and I’m abed.” 

Rebecca thought that she would go 
to the theatre every night. 

“You’re in mourning,” said the 
widow, staring at the crape bows upon 
her hat. Sea-air had made them limp 
already, and sea-air had loosened Re- 
becca’s many curls. “Is it a brother 
you've lost ?”’ 

“Yes, a brother,’”’ said Rebecca, 
shivering. “‘ I’ll take these rooms, and 
I want my dinner soon.” 

“You shall have it ; some of mine. 
It’s a good stew and will warm up. 
Where’s your luggage ? ” 

“T haven’t any. I’m going out to 
buy new clothes after dinner,’’ was the 
answer, given simply. 

After dinner she went out, and coura- 
geously, for she was not hungry now, 
walked into the best draper’s shop in 
the town. She changed one of her 
ten-pound notes and bought several 
things. These she had sent home to 
her new lodging. Then she went to the 
post-office and sent plenty of money 
to Mrs. Samuel Curnow. 

In this way she settled down to her 
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life of the grand lady, and she went to 
the theatre every night. Her fellow- 
lodger played the hero in a melodrama, 
and never before had she been so de- 
lighted and uplifted. This play, and 
with him, so handsome and so tender, 
in it, seemed to answer all her questions. 
It told her the many things that, 
vaguely, feeding pigs as she reflected, 
she had wanted to know. 

Not only did she go to the theatre, 
but she got to know the actor. He 
only had a bedroom, under the roof and 
above the widow’s kitchen. Rebecca 
had two rooms in the front. Before the 
end of the first week they were upon 
such a footing that she asked him to 
have his meals with her and to sit with 
her whenever he was not at the theatre. 

The actor was a young man who, as 
he said, had knocked about. Very soon 
he learned from his landlady who Re- 
becca was, and from Rebecca herself he 
learned about the fortune in ten-pound 
notes that was stitched upon her petti- 
coat. She trusted him because, al- 
ready, he was making love to her and 
she, at once, was in love. To him it 
was a jest with perhaps a solid advan- 
tage at the end ; to her it was the real 
thing and the first time and the one 
time. He came, this rich element, into 
her hungry life ; he warmed the winter 
and the emptiness of it. He stood for 
what she had wanted; he was the 
Person of her confused and constant 
dreamings. 

She lived here, in the little stone 
house at the fishing end of the town, 
through the one poetic phase of her 
poor life. She received, absorbed and 
believed everything : so that if, in the 
end, Malcolm the actor left her bereft, 
at least he gave her something of which 
not even he could rob her ! 

He loved her, so he said, and had from 
the first moment that he saw her. His 
compliments were so extravagant that 
anyone might have known them for 
false; these, and his sideways grin 
when sometimes he looked away from 
Rebecca, ought to have told her the 
truth. But she was splendid in her 
perfect faith. She listened to him every 
day, and such an easy spouting! She 
was enraptured, she was blinded, and be- 
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lieved. Her life, that had already been, 
receded ; it was washed clean out of 
sight by the violent tide of this skilled 
wooing. 

Malcolm, her lover, seemed to say and 
seemed to do all the things that she had 
wished for, and that, dimly, she had felt 
were a woman’s birthright. These were 
the things that Richard-John, with his 
roughness and his drunkenness and his 
grudging hoard, had kept from her. 
But she had her revenge on Richard- 
John. He was lying lonely in his new 
lodging, she was alive and happy, and 
she was going to be a man’s wife at last. 

They settled this, and she had pro- 
mised to take Malcolm with her to the 
farm and send Thomas away! They 
would be married at the chapel. Yet 
she did not wish to return to the farm, 
for she essayed to forget it. And she 
thought that her £200 would iast them 
both for ever. 

She wished to continue this life of 
caress. Her heart had been crying in 
the cold. Malcolm the actor took it 
tenderly into his hand and warmed it 
and julled it, her lonely heart: the 
heart that had asked questions and had 
been put off without hope of answer. 
For she was past thirty and she looked 
old and very weather-beaten. 

This it was, then, was it, to be loved 
by a man ? 

She thought of her neighbours at St. 
Ives, the married women and _ the 
mothers. They also had been caressed 
and idolised, yet it had left no mark 
upon them, for they were, to a woman, 
shrewish. 

She pondered upon this, for could it 
be possible to ignore or outlive such 
worship! Rebecca was half a poet and 
half a savage, and perhaps there is small 
difference between the two ; so that she 
was the half of neither, but the whole 
of one ! 

Malcolm said to her that they would 
walk all the way back to her farm, for 
that would be more romantic. The lug- 
gage could come by carrier later on, but 
the money she would take with her upon 
her petticoat: this was a world in 
which you could trust nobody ! 

“T trust you,” said Rebecca, with a 
happy, almost crazy laugh. 
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He looked away. 

They walked together out of the town 
and into the selitude of the menacing 
hills. By-and-by there would be great 
cliffs upon the coast or, if you chose to 
go inland, open shafts of disused mines 
scarred the hills here and there. 

They kept to the coast, walking some 
miles. He was singing now and then 
in a good rolling tenor. Rebecca, 
radiant, walked beside him, and the 
canvas packet of bank-notes padded out 
her petticoat. 

He said, when they got to the head- 
land which was nearly half-way between 
the two towns, that it would be well to 
sit down on the grass and rest. The 
grass was short, very green and very 
slippery. It sloped, with a deadly 
gentleness, to the edge of the chasm. 

““ Come and look over,” said Malcolm, 
laughing, catching at her hand and 
tripping, almost dancing forward in his 
glee. 

He stood at the edge and so did she. 
Neither of them felt afraid, for she was 
Cornish born and he was not a coward 

of this sort ! 

“ If I were to push you over,” he said, 
with a subtle change of manner—and 
she saw it-—‘‘ that would be loss for me, 
wouldn’t it? Do you understand? I 
should lose a wife ; a wife and a bundle 
of bank-notes.” 

He laughed. Rebecca grew white, 
but she made no attempt to move. 

“But it I—keep still !—’”’ he suddenly 
hooked his arm round her body, “ took 
the bag from your petticoat first, I 
should lose only a wife. Such a wife! ”’ 


Rebecca seemed to collapse and 
shrivel. Afraid of the rocks? Not 
she! No, not of the rocks and not of 


the sea ; for sudden death appeared to 
her a little thing at this great moment. 
She knew by his face and by his scorn- 
ful voice that she had lost more than 
life and more than a crackling pad of 
bank-notes. He did not love her. 
Malcolm jerked her back, far enough 
for safety. Then, jerking again, he 
forced her on to the slippery grass. 
“You must have been a fool,”’ he said, 
with humorous contempt, “to think 
that I would marry an old woman. 
Thirty ! Yes, you may be ; but a woman 
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in town looks younger at fifty. I 
marry you! I—with my career!” 

He was curiously common as an 
actor; competent, yet only with a 
common part; but he was ambitious, 
and he was conceited, as lesser men 
must always be. He had not risen out 
of the nebulousness of sheer conceit into 
the clear light of a great humility. That 
was for bigger men. 

Rebecca stared. As to opposing him, 
as to thinking of any answer, as to re- 
sisting ; why, never in her life had she 
opposed a man or dared to think of it. 
Sex obedience was in her blood. 

“And so,” he spoke lightly, 
will give me the packet from your petti- 
coat ; then you go your way and I go 
mine—you perhaps something less of a 
fool, and I certainly less of a pauper.” 
He took out his pocket-knife. ‘* Shall 
Icut or you?» And if I were greedy,” 
he still held the knife out, and she 
never moved, “ or if I wished to take a 
mean advantage, I should have brought 
a bigger knife and cut off your hair. 
What a wig it would make! And I 
know a pretty girl who acts a part that 
needs one like it. 1” he 


é.. 
you 


Marry you! 
laughed, ‘“‘ why, I am going to marry her 
directly I get back to London. I don’t 
want to hurt you more than I can help, 
but you’ve got to know the truth and 
come to your senses.” 

Rebecca was sitting rigidly upright ; 
head fixed, arms down, legs stuck out— 
as you'd set a doll. 

She did not speak to him. 
nothing to say. 

“Will you take the knife ? ”’ asked 
Malcolm, laughing in a shamefaced way. 

He was not wholly bad, nor, indeed, 
bad at all; and we do not gauge our- 
selves until the temptation comes. For 
him, the word he used was not tempta- 
tion at all, but just chance. 

“ But I can’t trust you with it,” he 
continued, more thoughtfully. ‘‘ You 
might have the wit, you ought to have 
the wit, to throw this knife over the 
ledge there into the chasm. Then I 
should have to be discourteous and take 
your petticoat too, or tear it.”’ 

He spoke in his high-flown stagey 
way, yet behind it showed the plain 
desire for this affair of Rebecca’s 


She had 
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pocket to be over and done with soon. 
For certainly he was ashamed and also 
he was eager. 

‘Are you going to rob me?” asked 
Rebecca in her high-pitched Cornish 
voice ; shrill, yet always plaintive. 

He nodded. ‘“ Put it that way if you 
like.” - 

“You brought me here to do it ? 

And again he nodded. 

“You won’t marry me ? 
meant the things you said ? 

“Not one; well, yes, about your 
hair—that is true enough. Yet I’m 
bound to add that it’s too good for 
you,” he said recklessly. 

Rebecca put her hand, bony, and not 
even yet, at the end of three weeks’ 
leisure, quite clean from toil, between 
her parted knees. Hopelessly, for the 
last little time, she garnered her great 
wealth. To her it was very great. 

“No good,” said Malcolm, looking 
melodramatic at once, and insensibly 
striking an attitude. ‘‘ I mean to have 
it. I’ve worked hard for it. Sorry to 
be brutal, but that’s the plain fact. If 
you refuse ’’—he shot out his hand with 
a dramatic gesture—and he did it well— 
towards the edge of the rocks. 

3ut Rebecca had never meant to op- 
pose him; not only because she was 
at his mercy, here, so far away from 
the living world, but because it never 
occurred to her to oppose a man. It 
had not occurred to her, nor to her 
mother—nor to the other mothers who, 
always toiling and obeying, had gone 
before. Docility and resignation, they 
were in the blood. Later on she might 
perhaps oppose a man; but not yet and 
never this man, for she loved him. 

She gripped her canvas pocket, a last 
embrace. Then, not saying a word, she 
put out one stained, unlovely hand, and 
took the knife. She modestly turned 
up her black skirt and started cutting 
away at the crackling treasure on her 
petticoat. 

Malcolm thought her silence strong, 
and he admired it. Indeed, he gar- 
nered up the whole circumstance for 
future use in what, grandiloquently, he 
called his ‘ art.” 


” 


You never 


” 


He watched her, and he seemed to 
keep upon guard and ready. 


For they 
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were wild enough, these Cornish people 
—Spanish in the blood—and she might 
fling the notes over into the sea—and 
then what the devil would be the good 
of throwing her over after them ! 

But she presently held the bag out to 
him docilely, with a heart-broken ges- 
ture that was even queenly; and it 
nearly melted him. He felt a brute, 
but he had to go on. 

She had roughly amputated the 
straps that buttoned to her waist. The 
stumps of them were on the pocket, the 
ends swung empty on her petticoat. 
When Malcolm took the pocket, un- 
couth, uncomely thing and so like 
Rebecca, he saw that her eyes were full 
of patient tears. 

He had meant to take the notes out 
and fling this coarse covering aside, but, 
somehow, he could not. He seemed to 
guess that the sight of the notes and the 
rape of the pocket would cause her even 
added pain. Hespared her. He could 
well afford to grant this little alleviation. 

“Sorry,” he said, springing from the 
turf and putting the packet in his 
breast-pocket, “‘ but life is hard for me. 
Now you still have your farm, as you 
always had. You will go home and be 
just as before. And you wouldn’t do 
any good with all this money. You 
haven't done any good—to yourself— 
as itis!” 

He stood looking down at her. She 
was silent, and she seemed to be, for 
ever, immovable. Her eyes were full 
of tears, yet not one dropped. He 
thought, looking down at that glorious 
black hair and mean yellow face, that he 
ought perhaps to kiss her at the last. 

Would she wish it ? 

He was feeling funny. Never before 
had he robbed, but the chance had been 
too good to miss. And he wanted it 
so much more than she did. Now he 
could marry Mimi and they could run 
a little dramatic company of their own. 
They would go touring about the pro- 
vinces and make their fortunes and 
make a big name—at least, he would 
make a big name. He wondered how 
he would explain to Mimi about the 


money ; for she was a downright good 
girl, and must never know the ugly 
truth, 
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Rebecca sat with the hem of her skirt 
still turned up and with her large, useful 
looking feet stuck out. Malcolm did 
not kiss her, he did not even touch her 
hand. He .did not even speak, for 
where was the use and what was there 
tosay? The gulls and the waves, also, 
they made such a confounded noise, 
Add to this, that his nerves were on 
edge, and that he was in a fever to re- 
turn to Penzance. If he stepped out, 
he could catch the four-o’clock express 
to Paddington; for they must find 
someone else to play his part at the 
theatre. 

So he neither spoke nor kissed, but he 
reverenced, and, as you’d touch a dead 
person or a baby—someone who could 
no longer defend themselves or who had 
not yet learned to—so he, stooping, 
drew down the black skirt, covering 
Rebecca’s feet. 

She did not move, and he !eft her, 
sitting rigid. 

What a queer lot they were in 
Cornwall, and what luck to run across 
her ! 

He went off. He looked back once 
or twice. How black she was, and 
lean! Those glorious great plaits of 
hers stuck out behind, showing against 
the clear blue sky and the flaming 
bracken growing on the hills. 

He wondered, most uncomfortably, if 
she would kill herself. He hoped not. 
And he was glad that he had covered 
up her feet ; for that, at least, was not 
spouting and dramatic. It came of his 
heart and his conscience and was a 
simple act. It was finely regretful. 

He caught the express train with 
ease. For the next two or three days 
he studied the newspapers rather 
anxiously, but he saw nothing of a 
drowning fatality near Penzance. 


Long after he was out of sight 
Rebecca moaned and moved, then, 
stiffly, she stood up and, turning her 
eyes from the vast sea, turning her head 
also, she surveyed that bare road which 
wound beneath the hills and led to her 
own town. 

She looked at the hills; here and 
there an empty engine-house, here and 
there a desolate farm where women were 
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working and living their lives as she 
had done and as, again, she must do. 
She doggedly started to walk home, 
and walking seemed strange without 
that canvas pad to swing at your knees. 
She cried bitterly. She had lost every- 


thing. 
When she reached St. Ives she 
walked swiftly through the steep, 


familiar streets ; crowded and clatter- 
ing streets, for they were narrow and 
cobble-stoned. She walked up the hill 
where her brother had been thrown 
from the cart and killed. A great 
noise came from the mine. She hated 
it; she hated everything. Since a man 
had wooed her she had changed entirely, 
and if, any more, she asked questions 
when she fed the black pigs, they would 
not be blind ones. 

As she crossed the -town-place a soft 
rain fell. There was so much rain in 
the autumn. A man was coming up 
the wet lane, driving home the red 
cows. It was her cousin Thomas. He 
saw her, but, not speaking, looking 
savage, he drove the cows into the 
yard and they stood there deep in 
golden dirty straw, appearing medita- 
tive. 

“You've come back, Rebecca, then ? 
I’ve missed you,” said her cousin 
Thomas presently, stepping up close. 

His voice twitched and so did his 
face. He seemed moved. 

She was feeling faint, she was ready 
to drop, but that note in his voice and 
that work of his face braced her. She 
had been wooed before and she knew 
what was coming——and, good Lord ! she 
meant to have no more of that. Her 
blood was up. 

“ I’ve missed you,” repeated Thomas 
and, roughly, he put his hand upon her. 

They were a pair of primitives, he and 
she. 

“Look,” he added, with sudden 
womanly shrillness, ‘‘ you and me have 
got to be man and wife. Was that,”’ 
he dragged her, resistless, to him, 
“ why you run away? My dear life, 
it’s all I want—to have you, Rebecca.” 


His face was changed and rather 
She knew that look. 


wonderful, She 
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had seen it before and not so long ago, 
and it had been a false look. They 
were all false—the devil sent that look ; 
they only wanted to rob you. One 
man had taken her bank-notes, another 
man was trying to take her farm. 

She fixed her two hands against her 
cousin Thomas’s dirty breast. He had 
been on the farm with the beasts all 
that day. ‘‘ Now you go away,’ she 
said, in a high scream, “‘ I won’t have 
you about my place no more, not an- 
other day. Do you hear?” 

It was the voice she employed to 
scare and scoot away the cocks and 
hens if they scratched in her bit of 
garden. 

“°Tis my farm now, Thomas. When 
I let the pigs out to-morrow morning 
don’t you let me see your face. You go 
to Australia as the rest did. Leave 
Cornwall tome. I won’t,”’ she laughed 
and screamed, “‘ have none of you men 
no more. My mind’s made.” 

He looked at her, his mouth dropped, 
his eyes became afraid and vacant. 
Thomas had always been a silly man. 
Then he turned without one word and 
went lurching down the lane. 

Rebecca, standing still in the mud 
and the soft, increasing rain, watched 
him. She was victorious. She was 
—already—vindicated. She thought 
that red head of his, in the old, tall- 
crowned hat, looked rather fine and 
heavenly. 

He went away; and whether he 
loved her for herself or whether he 
wanted only the farm she neither knew 
nor cared, for she had done with men. 
Yet, for the rest of her days she might 
be proud. Two had wooed her. 

She turned out of the town-place and 
went through the green arch of euony- 
mus to her own door. She found the 
key and let herself in. She lighted the 
fire and got the oven hot. She boiled 
the kettle and baked herself some small, 
thin cakes, eating them greedily and 
hot, directly they were done, taking 
them one at a time from the oven. 

She meant to be comfortable for the 
rest of her life. She was free of the 
men, and would be comfortable. 
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L. Caswall Smith. 
John Wynford Philipps, who as heir to an ancient 
Welsh baronetcy “went into the City” at thirty 
and won a fortune and a peerage. 
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Lord St-Davids 


“-- A Stay in Personality 





By T.P.O’Connor.MP. 





ERE is a career 
that came as a 
surprise to 
everybody, but 
to no one more 
than to LordSt. 
Davids himself: 
it was almost 
an accident, 
and followed 

something like threatened disaster ; 

and there was no forecast either in the 
tastes or the experiences or the gifts 
of all the previous years. For Lord 

St. Davids was just approaching his 

thirtieth year when he went into the 

City for the first time, and nothing in 

his previous life had prepared him for 

such an existence. 





At Heir to Fame but 

not to Fortune 
He is the son of an Anglican clergy- 
man settled down for many years in 
Wiltshire, and he is the descendant of 
one of the most ancient families in the 
kingdom. The baronetcy of which 
Lord St. Davids was the heir stretches 
back to 1621, A considerable slice of 
their native county of Pembroke be- 
longed to their race: but marriages and 
wills diverted the property from their 
branch, and when young John Wynford 
Philipps began life it was as the 
possessor of an ancient name without 

the ancient heritage. 

Perhaps, on the whole, it was the 
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- it is that 
combination of ancient blood and lost 
estates which is one of the most in- 
spiring motives that lie behind the 
great careers of so many Englishmen 
in the pursuit of fame and fortune. 
And to-day it is possibly one of the 
greatest of the inner joys of Lord St. 
David’s mind that he has been able to 
restore the fortunes of his ancient house 
by his own strong right arm. 


best way for him to begin ; 


Ne Preparation for 


Commerce 


But, asI have said, there was nothing 
in the previous career of Lord St. 
Davids when he assaulted the City for 
the first time to give the smallest 
indication that he would ever rise to his 
present commanding position on that 
fierce battle-field of the keenest business 
intellects of the world. 

He had the ordinary life of the young. 
The parson is rarely overburdened with 
wealth ; but he does manage to give his 
children the best education, and young 
Philipps was a public school-boy, and 
he had his course at Oxford University. 
He was, however, not remarkable in 
either place as a school-boy or an 
undergraduate with any special gift that 
pointed to a great business career. I 
pushed him a bit on this point, for I 
find, as a rule, that men, if they are only 
sufficiently studied, have shown in even 
their earliest days something that 
anticipates their subsequent lives. 
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H is Lack of 


Precocity 


Mr. Lloyd George, with his boyish 
inky fingers could surpass all his school- 
fellows with his rapidity in compound 
addition ; Mr. Sexton, once among the 
greatest figures of our Parliamentary 
life, might have been exhibited as a 
miraculous calculating boy when he was 
still a child ; and Mr. Asquith’s gift of 
oratory has been his for a period longer 
than which no man’s memory goeth ; 
while Mr. Winston Churchill, when I 
saw him first—a red-headed boy of 
sixteen—had the same air of mastery 
and self-confidence that characterises 
him to-day as the most daring of our 
Parliamentary gladiators. 

But no; Lord St. Davids could not 
recall a single thing in his school or 
college life that foreshadowed the 
great city man. 


A® Early Attraction 
to the Turf 
The one thing that stands out as 
forecasting his subsequent pursuits has 
little to do with his commercial success, 
though it does much to explain his 
present-day tastes. He is an owner of 
horses ; he fights for a racing cup with 
more zeal than for a big deal ; he goes 
to the springy turf and the fresh air of 
the race-course with the zest of a boy ; 
and when people suggested to him that 
this was just the common fad of the 
rich man, Lord St. Davids laughingly 
replied that he always loved racing ; 
at Oxford he loved it so much that 
Authority frowned, and he was dis- 
ciplined—lightly it is true—but dis- 
ciplined all the same. 


The call of the Law 
and of Politics 


When young Philipps set out on the 
adventurous voyage of life, too, the last 
thing he thought of was business. He 
took out his law lectures ; and he had 
scarcely been called when he found him- 
self almost thrust into the House of 
Commons. With that curious power of 


impressing people which he has, in spite 
of an extreme quietude of manner and a 
real modesty, he had shown himself just 
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the likely young man, courageous, alert, 
keen, whom constituencies, anxious to 
be well represented, are always glad to 
welcome ; and thus it was that this 
Welshman to the heart’s core suddenly 
found himself one day asking for the 
votes of the miners of the essentially 
Scotch constituency of Mid-Lanark- 
shire. And it looked as if he had just 
reached the vantage-ground for what 
were then his consuming ambitions: 


success at the bar and success in 
politics. 
A Comrade 
in Arms 


He gave himself up whole-heartedly 
to politics ; I used often to meet him 
when, in the strenuous ’eighties, we were 
fighting great battles and every bye- 
election was a drama, and nobody 
would have been more surprised than 
he at that epoch of his life if he had been 
told that anything would ever take the 
place of politics as the first and best 
object of his life. Indeed, I remember 
a little episode of that epoch, which I 
recalled to him the other day, and which 
he was able to repeat and supplement 
with that astonishing memory of his. 

We were staying at the house of a 
rich merchant who was standing for a 
constituency against great odds, and 
young Philipps and I were riding on the 
full tide of enthusiasm and of the hope 
that by winning this constituency we 
would deal a deadly blow at the 
Ministry of which we were sworn foes. 
We thought of nothing, valued no- 
thing, cared for nothing but the 
Election. ; 


he Politician Who 
Despised Railway Shares 


And while we were breakfasting with 
the son of the house we observed that 
he was somewhat abstracted and even 
a little disturbed, and when his parent 
reached the breakfast-table—a little 
later than the rest of us—the first 
words of the son to the father were— 
‘* Bad news from America !”’ 

“What’s that?” said the father ; 
and we all listened in agonised sus- 
pense to know what had happened, 
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expecting the murder of the President, 
the announcement of a threatened war 
with England, anything and every- 
thing provided it was horrible, and 
anything and everything but what we 
did hear ; which was: 

“A railway rate war is threatened.” 

“They are thinking of their American 
shares,” commented young Philipps ; 
and there was a look of fierce disgust 
on his face. 

American shares! and we in the 
midst of this historic and world-shaking 
electoral fight for great issues and 
against powerful enemies. 


Converted by a 


Financial Crisis 


It was the Baring crash that brought 
all this period of Lord St. Davids’ life 
toanend, Of the many transformations 
of lives and careers that that financial 
earthquake produced, this was destined 
to be one of the most momentous. For 
young Philipps found that two big 
Trust Companies in which he was largely 
interested were threatened amid the 
general crash; he looked into the 
business, got alarmed, suspected in- 
competence, and straightway he went 
up to probably the first shareholders’ 
meeting he had ever attended in his 
life, got on his legs, made a vigorous and 
raking attack on the existing manage- 
ment, found himself the centre of a huge 
crowd of discontented, frightened and 
suspicious fellow-sufferers; and, to 
make a long story short, he carried a 
motion for a committee of investigation. 

In a brief time he found that his dash, 
his handling of figures, his transparent 
honesty, had drawn to him the eyes and 
the confidence of all the shareholders ; 
and before he knew where he was this 
budding young lawyer, this ardent 
young politician, was lifted to the dizzy 
and rather disturbing eminence of 
chairman of two great financial or- 
ganisations, 

He Becomes a Model Scholar 
of the City of Finance 

This was the beginning ; and toa more 
admirable school fate could not have 
brought him for learning the business 
which was afterwards to be the main 
33 
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occupation of his life. For a big Trust 
Company is in touch with scores of 
businesses and enterprises; and the 
young financier had to set to and study 
all these different enterprises ; and in 
that way to get a glimpse of all that 
wholly puzzling and dazzling world of 
la haute finance in the greatest financial 
centre of the world. Perhaps to his 
own surprise, he found that he was an 
apt pupil. A subject of which he had 
never even thought before, much less 
attempted to learn, came quite easily to 
him; he had discovered himself, and 
he found, lying waste and unused, and 
perhaps unconscious up to that mo- 
ment, those gifts which were afterwards 
to transform him into one of the 
financial magnates of his day and 
generation. 
Courage and Acu- 
men Combined 

Then he took up one big enterprise 
after another, and he was one of the 
first who, after the temporary set-back 
in the Argentine, realised its boundless 
possibilities and its unconquerable 
and irresistible advances. He inter- 
ested himself in a big Buenos Ayres 
railway ; found that it wanted to be 
extended here, to be pulled together 
there, and, in short, recreated it and 
made it into a big prosperous system 
from one that was limping unsteadily 
along false paths and narrow views. 

I do not propose to go into his whole 
commercial history; the brief space 
of such an article as this would not 
allow me; suffice it to say that the 
combined boldness and skill with which 
Lord St. Davids has handled every 
enterprise he has touched is shown by 
the outstanding and most important 
fact that nobody has ever lost a penny of 
his capital. The result of this uniform 
success has been that to-day there are 
few men in the City who have a larger 
following. The association of his name 
with any enterprise is sufficient to get 
all the capital that may be required, 
and to get it quickly. His name spells 


success, 
H-» He 
Did It 


What are the qualities that account 
for such a remarkable career? I am 
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not sufficiently acquainted with City 
life to say; but I think it is due to a 
very ‘cold, clear, realistic mind. Na- 
poleon used to say that he didn’t 
want Generals who indulged in imagin- 
ary pictures; Lord St. Davids never 
allows himself such a luxury. He 
could not be described as a being in- 
clined to disparage, distrust and refuse 
any enterprise that was not clear of 
all risk ; the big and daring things he 
has done disprove such a theory of 
his outlook on financial life. But he 
has neither illusions nor superstitions 
nor visions. It is a lesson in sound 
finance to hear him dissect the careers 
of other men. 


How not to 


lose Money 

To give an example: a gentleman 
of high position in the City who died 
some years ago, left ten millions ; and 
everybody was expressing wonder at 
such a marvellous record. Then comes 
along this clear brain of Lord St. 
Davids “ packed in ice,” as poor George 
Steevens said of Hector Macdonald at 
the battle of Omdurman, and he points 
out to you that this gentleman, who 
was supposed to have gained so much 
money, had really lost ; for taking the 
considerable fortune he had inherited, 
he had made less on it than if he in- 
vested it at compound interest. This 
special financier had gone into this 
thing and that and the other; some- 
times he gained; but often he lost ; 
whereas by the other method, he could 
have always gained ; and by going only 
into sound things, he could have gained 
vastly more. ‘ The thing,” says Lord 
St. Davids, “is not to lose money.” 

Another secret of Lord St. Davids’ 
success is hard work. He is in bed 
usually at ten o’clock; he rises at 
eight ; he then gets through a mass of 
correspondence ; he is in the City at 
ten ; and he works there all day. And 
he has the knack of getting everybody 
around him to work too. 


What has been 
his Reward ? 


And now, what does he get out of 
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all this wealth? He has once more 
brought his ancient name back to 
prosperity, he is Lord-Lieutenant of the 
county to which his family has so long 
belonged ; he deprecates being called a 
very rich man, but he confesses to a 
large income ; he is a member of the 
House of Lords, and enjoys being there 
and speaking there ; he surprised me by 
describing the House of Lords as one 
of the best audiences in the world— 
even to a Liberal so pronounced as 
himself. And Lord St. Davids gets 
immense enjoyment out of his horses, 
and still more out of the prizes he wins. 
“ There’s one of the things that gives 
me pleasure,” he said to me, and he 
pointed to the Goodwood Cup which 
one of his horses had won. 


A® Ascetic 


Luncher 


But to the enjoyments that wealth 
brings and that the average man craves, 
Lord St. Davids is strangely and almost 
uncannily indifferent. When I asked 
him to invite me to lunch his reply was 
that when he was in the City he usually 
lunched at an A.B.C. shop—a place 
to get a brief, healthy, but not luxurious 
meal. He has scarcely tasted wine for 
thirty years; he is indifferent to food. 
“ If a doctor told me that I had to live 
all the rest of my life on bread and 
water, I would not turn a hair,” he 
said to me. 


Spill Young at 

Fifty-Three 
This accounts for his astonishing 
activity, for his youthfulness of ap- 
pearance and of figure. Born in 1860, 
he is now in his fifty-third year ; but he 
could pass for being at least ten years 
younger. Thereisn’t a greystrand in the 
thick black hair ; the figure is lithe and 
thin ; the expression strangely youth- 
ful, and at some moments almost 
boyish. The ardent and energetic soul 


looks out at you through a pair of black, 
lustrous eyes, with piercing gaze and 
now and then suggestions of softness, 
amiability, and perhaps even a little 
shyness. * 
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HESE things __hap- 
pened in New York, 
which is the capital 
of the Land of Un- 
expectedness ; which, 
like Shakespeare's di- 
vinity, shapes our 
ends, rough-hew 

them how we will. The fool of the 

family, sent there in despair to add one 
more to his list of failures, returns home 
at the end of three years a confirmed 
victim to elephantiasis of the income. 

His brother with the bulging forehead 

and the college education falls, pro- 

testing, into the eighteen dollars a week 
class. Anything may happen to any- 
one in New York. 

Michael Burke and his brother Tim 
had journeyed from Skibbereen to the 
land where dollar bills grow on trees, 
without any definite idea what they 
were going to do when they arrived 
there ; and New York had handled such 
promising material in its best manner. 
Michael it had given to the ranks of the 
police. Tim it had spirited away. 
Utterly and absolutely he had vanished. 
Michael had left Ellis Island while Tim 
was still there. ‘‘ And divil a sign,” 
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said he, swinging his club sadly, ‘“‘ have 
I seen of me little brother from that day 
on.”’ 

We were patrolling Merlin Street, on 
the East Side, together, one night when 
he first told me the story. I was the 
smallest of all possible reporters on The 
Manhattan Daily Chronicle at the time, 
and my most important duty was to 
cover the Windle Market police-station, 
which is within a stone’s throw of Mer- 
lin Street. It was there that I had met 
Michael ; and, when matters were quiet 
at the station, I would accompany him 
on his beat, and we would talk of many 
things, but principally of his little 
brother Tim. As the days went on, I 
must have heard the story fifty times. 
In the telling it sometimes varied, ac- 
cording to Michael’s mood. Sometimes 
it would be long and unrestrainedly 
pathetic. At other times it would have 
all the brevity of an official report. But 
it always ended in the same way. “‘ And 
divil a sign,’’ Mike would say, “‘ have 
I seen of me little brother from that 
time on.” 

My imagination got to work on the 
thing. I liked Michael, and the con- 
trast between his words and his granite, 
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expressionless face appealed to me. It 
was not long before I began to build up 
in my mind’s eye a picture of the 
vanished Tim. Each night some re- 
mark of Mike’s would add another 
touch to the portrait. Why I got the 
idea that Tim was delicate I do not 
know. I suppose it came from Mike’s 
insistence on the epithet “little.” At 
any rate, Tim to me was a slightly- 
built boy, curly-haired, blue-eyed and 
pale. Not unlike little Lord Fauntle- 
roy, grown up. Sometimes he had a 
cough. 

There were nights in the hot weather 
when Mike would be despondent. A 
New York summer night does not en- 
courage optimism. Tim was dead. He 
was sure of it. He had made inquiries, 
and had found that a Timothy Bourke, 
released from Ellis Island at about that 
time, had found employment helping to 
construct the Subway. This Timothy 
Bourke, working in compressed air in 
casement under the water, had taken 
that horrible form of paralysis known 
as the “‘ bends,” and had died. 

“They spelt the name different,” 
said Mike. ‘‘ There was an ‘o’ to it, 
which there isn’t to Burke ; but it’s me 
little brother for all that.’”’ And from 
this conviction he was not to be shaken 
for a whole fortnight, till one evening 
the skies were torn by a thunderstorm 
and for the space of two hours New 
York became a _ shower-bath. And 
with the cool spell that followed Mike’s 
optimism came back to him. 

It was in the fall that the great thing 
happened. I am bound to say that by 
that time I had become as hopeless of 
setting eyes on Tim in the flesh as ever 
Mike in his gloomiest moments had 
been. The better I became acquainted 
with New York, the more was I im- 
pressed with the vastness of the place 
and the impossibility of finding a man 
who has disappeared in such a jungle of 
humanity. New York is not like Lon- 
don. . There is no one spot in it which 
everyone must visit. In London, it has 
been well said, if you want a man, you 
may go to Charing Cross and wait. 
You may have to wait a long time, but 
sooner or later he will come. New 
York has no Charing Cross. 
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My heart was sore for Mike—sorest 
when he was most cheerful and talked of 
the great times he and Tim would have 
together when they met. It hurt me 
to hear him talk. Tim was dead—I 
knew it. 

And then one night we found him, 
without the slightest difficulty. It was 
as if Fate, conscience-stricken, had re- 
solved that there should be no.chance 
of our overlooking him, for he came to 
us heralded by the loudest shouts I had 
ever heard from human throat. Mike 
and I were walking slowly up Merlin 
Street, Mike deep in an anecdote of his 
little brother’s childhood, when suddenly 
from round the corner in Blake Street 
there came to us the first of those giant 
yells. Instantly Mike’s mind got back 
from the interesting past to the equally 
interesting present. His jaw protruded. 
He gripped his club more tightly. The 
yells suggested murder. We rounded 
the corner at a brisk gallop. 

My feelings, when we came into sight 
and found that it was not a murder, 
were mixed. As a citizen, I was re- 
lieved. As a reporter, I am afraid I 
was a little disappointed. Things had 
been quiet at Windle Market of late, 
and there is no doubt that a murder 
gives a gifted young reporter, anxious 
to display his powers to an editor who 
has always shown a touch of scepticism 
concerning them, a distinct chance. I 
replaced my notebook in my pocket 
with a sigh of resignation. The thing 
was not even a hold-up. Indeed, at 
first sight it looked more like a con- 
vivial meeting of old friends than any- 
thing else. 

There were two men on the side- 
walk. One, short and stout and wear- 
ing a derby hat, was engaged in exe- 
cuting a sort of shuffling dance. The 
other, a gigantic red-haired man, was 
standing and snapping his fingers. He 
was bare-headed. There were the ruins 
of a tall hat on the ground beside him. 
Apparently in the exuberance of the 
moment he had thrown it down and 
jumped on it. 

The stout man was the first to catch 
sight of us. He paused in his dance, 
and screamed a few words joyfully in 
German. The other, with another 
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mammoth shout, 
wheeled round. The 
light fell on his face. 
It was a generously- 
planned face. Nature 
seemed to have started 
out with the idea of 
making two faces and 
then to have decided to 
use all the material for 
one. A vast jaw was 
its principal feature. 
This was surmounted 
by a grin that must 
have measured many 
inches. Curiously 
enough, the man _ re- 
minded me instantly of 
someone I knew quite 
well, though at the 
moment I could not 
name him. 

Mike had no such un- 
certainty. With a yell 
that rivalled the 
loudest of those we had 
heard in Merlin Street, 
he stopped dead, then 
sprang forward again. 
“Timmy!” he roared. 
“Me little brother !”’ 


“ Mike ! ” howled 
the man. “ Saints 
above us, it’s me darlin’ 
Micky ! ” 


like two wrestlers, while 
I stood respectfully on 
the outskirts, rapidly removing from its 
place in my portrait gallery that touch- 
ing Lord Fauntleroy picture of Mike’s 
little brother which I had been at such 
pains for the last six months to paint, 
varnish, and frame at my own expense. 
It was a pretty picture, considered 
simply as a work of art, but I felt that 
it was not a good likeness. 

Meanwhile, the brothers had dis- 
entangled themselves and were bringing 
their life-histories up-to-date. 

s Little did I think,” said Tim 
admiringly, ‘‘ to see me darlin’ Micky 
a cop, in a fine blue uniform an’ all. 
It's you that look the handsome boy, 
Micky. Who'd have thought of me 
Micky a cop! Praise the day!” 


LITTLE 
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‘ —— fre saunas 


They met in a hug “ And divil a sign,” said Michael, swinging his club sadly, 


** have I seen of me little brother from that day on” (page 452). 


‘An’ I’ve bin lookin’ for you, 
Timmy, ivery blessed minute since they 
siperated us at the island. Young 
mister man here ’’—he indicated me 
with a wave of the hand—“ he'll tell ye 
that’s the truth. Ivery blessed minute, 
mornin’ and night, Timmy. Divil a 
wink of sleep have I had for eighteen 
months the way I’ve been looking for ye. 
I thought ye were dead, Timmy me boy. 
Young mister man here he'll tell ye 
that’s the truth. Where have ye bin ? 
What have ye bin doin’? ”’ 

“Sure, I’ve bin makin’ me fortune, 
Micky boy, like I said I would. First 
thing after leavin’ the island I gets a job 
as a bar-keep, settin’ up the drinks and 
throwin’ out the drunks ; and wan day 
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in blows Dan Magee—Red Dan Magee, 
the same which lived across the way 
in Skibbereen. He blows in and calls 
for a Wurtzberger. ‘Dan!’ says I, 
handin’ him the beer and a push in the 
chest simultaneous. ‘ Wurra!~-' says 
he. ‘ It’s Timmy Burke or his ghost ! ’ 
And, says Dan, he’s made money the 
time he’s bin livin’ here, and he’s bought 
a hotel in a town out West, and I’m to 
go with him and help him, for ’tis 
too large for him to look after alone. 
Off I go, and it’s a fine, large hotel wid 
the folks jostling wan another in the 
doorways the way they’re eager to get 
in, and now Dan’s back to Ireland, 
lavin’ meself in charge, drawin’ good 
money. And I’m in New York for a 
wake’s holiday for rest and me health.”’ 

At this point in the conversation the 
first jarring note was struck. The little 
German, who had been hopping round 
in an agitated manner, evidently 
anxious to obtain a hearing, burst into 
speech. He spoke rapidly and guttur- 
ally in his native language. The 
brothers inspected him with grave dis- 
approval. ‘‘ Aw, g’wan,’’ said -Mike, 
“talk English.” 

The flood of speech continued un- 
checked. I stepped forward. I am a 
poor German scholar, but I was able to 
pick up the main drift of the harangue. 
“ He’s making a complaint,”’ I said. 

“‘ What’s he got to complain about ? ” 
said Mike. 

The German was now addressing him- 
self directly to me. Something seemed to 
have told him that I was his link with 
the representative of the law. Having 
persuaded him to reduce his speed, I 
was enabled to follow him more closely. 

“It’s about your brother,” I said. 

“ About Timmy ? ” 

“He says that your brother as- 
saulted him.” 

Righteous indignation on the part of 
Tim. ‘“ And it’s meself,” he _ said, 
pained, “‘ that did nothing of the kind. 
I just gave him wan little shake, so 
as he’d hardly feel it, to stop him 
when he was tryin’ to run.”’ 

“He says you forced him to dance.”’ 

“And wasn’t I just tryin’ to teach 
the little man to dance an Irish jig ? ”’ 
demanded Tim warmly. 
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“Anyhow,” I said, “‘ he wants to 
make a complaint at the station.” 

A look of deep thought and care 
settled on Mike’s face. In the excite- 
ment of the reunion this aspect of the 
affair had escaped him for the moment. 
He had sunk the policeman in the 
brother. He began to look as if he 
would be compelled to reverse the 
process. 

I pleaded in my best German. I was 
eloquent, lucid and moving, but with- 
out effect. The complainant was ob- 
durate. His feelings had been wounded 
and nothing would satisfy him but a 
general adjournment to the _police- 
station. 

“I’m sorry,” I said to Mike. “I 
can’t persuade him. He’s set on it.” 

There was an awkward pause. Mike 
looked at Tim. Tim looked at Mike. 
I lit a cigarette. The German gesticu- 
lated. 

“ Timmy,” said Mike ruefully, “ it’s 
pinchin’ ye I'll have to be after.” 

There was another pause. 

“Will ye be comin’ along, Timmy 
boy ?”’ said Mike. 

His little brother was obviously 
struggling with his feelings. He looked 
from Mike to the ground and back again 


at Mike. His twiddling fingers be- 
tokened agitation of mind. He grinned 
furtively at intervals. Then he un- 


bosomed himself. ‘‘ Micky,” he said 
solemnly, “‘ this is the way ut is. If ye 
ask ut of me as a brother, I'll go as 
quiet as Mary’s lamb. But I tell ye,” 
he proceeded, with pathos, “‘ it cuts me 
to the heart. Wasn’t I lookin’ to end 
me evening with the father and mother 
of a fight with some fool of a cop who'd 
give me all the fight I wanted? Faith, 
I haven’t so much as slapped a man 
since I left Red Dan’s hotel in Wistaria. 
I tell ye, Micky boy, it’s hard. But if 
ye ask ut of me as a brother, I'll do ut. 
But it’s hard. Bad days to ye, ye 
small sawn-off, for spoilin’ a man’s 
pleasure,” he concluded, eyeing the 
little German reproachfully. ‘‘ Which 
way do we go, Micky boy ?”’ 

And then Michael rose to the situa- 
tion like a hero. He sank his private 
feelings in order to give his little 
brother pleasure. Tim was the type of 
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Irishman to whom a fight at any hour 
of the day is meat and drink, regardless 
of the identity of his opponent. He 
would have fought his dearest friend for 
pure love of the thing. But. Mike was 
differently constituted. He was.some- 
thing of a sentimentalist, and a fight 
with his brother was by no. means 
necessary to his happiness. But he did 
not hesitate. 

“Timmy,” he said, handing me his 
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with a drive under the chin. He gulped 
once or twice. ‘“‘ Faith,” he said, “ I 
thought me head was off. Ye’ve a 
fine, strong left, Micky boy.”’ 

“Ye want to watch for it comin’ up 
sudden when ye swing,” said Mike. 
“Ye never would trouble about your 
guard, Timmy,” he went on, more in 
sorrow than in anger. “If I told ye 
wance about it in the old days, I told ye 
a thousand times.”’ 


eal Meer Gimks 


At first sight it looked more like a convivial meeting of old 
friends than anything else (page 452). 


club, “ye shan’t have your pleasure 
spoiled. Ye shan’t come quiet. I’d 
take shame to presume on yer kind 
heart. Young mister man here can see 
fair, and I'll just be the plain cop and 
give ye all the fight you need.” 

“Micky boy,” said Tim, deeply 
moved, “ ye’re a jool.” 

Tim apparently favoured the hurri- 
cane style of fighting. He rushed in 
with a whoop, and was hit out again 


They circled warily round one an- 
other, sparring for an opening. 
“T had ut from: Dan: Magee,”’ said 


Tim conversationally, parrying a left * 


hook, “‘ that little Kate Malone is mar- 
ried this eight months.”’ 

“She is? ’’ said‘ Mike, interested, 
swinging with his right, and missing. 
“Who's the boy ? ” 

“Larry ’’—Tim broke off to rush 
in and try a double lead and a right to 
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the body ; Mike scored the first knock- 
down with an upper-cut ‘‘—O’Brien,” 
concluded Tim from the ground, feeling 
his jaw cautiously. 

“Larry O’Brien! Ye don’t say! 
Have ye had enough, Timmy boy ? ” 

“T should like more,” said Tim wist- 
fully, ‘if ut isn’t incommodin’ you, 
Micky.” 

“Sure, no,’ said Mike 
“ take all you want.” 

“Thank ye, Micky boy.” 

‘“‘ An’ look out for me left that comes 
up when we're in-fightin’,”’ said Mike, 
with brotherly solicitude. 

‘“‘T’ll remember ut. Ready, Micky ? ” 

“* Sure!” 

Round two began. 

‘““Murphy’s dead,” said Tim. 

Mike side-stepped. ‘‘ Which 
phy ?”’ he asked. 

“Old Jack Murphy,” said Tim, land- 
ing heavily on his brother’s left ear. 

“Old Jack Murphy who had the 
duck-farm ? ”’ 

“That’s the man. He died of fallin’ 
downstairs in the dark and breakin’ his 
neck.” 

“ Poor old Jack,” said Mike, sorrow- 
fully hammering Tim’s ribs. 

“All flesh is as grass,” said Tim 
philosophically as he went down for the 
second time. 

It was in the middle of the third 
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“__ O’Brien,” concluded Tim from the ground, feeling his jaw cautiously (page 456). 
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round that the end came. It was the 
briskest of the three, and for the first 
minute I thought that Tim would re- 
cover the ground he had lost in the 
opening stages. Twice he staggered 
Mike with right swings, but his fatal 
passion for imparting news undid him. 
In the excitement of telling the story 
of the love-affairs of a certain Andy 
Regan, as related to him by Dan Magee, 
he had the misfortune to leave exposed 
that portion of the anatomy known as 
the solar plexus. Mike’s left shot out, 
and the anecdote ended in a gasp and a 
gurgle, as the narrator sank slowly and 
peacefully to the ground. 

Mike wiped his brow and looked 
deprecatingly at me. “‘ Ye mustn’t 
think me little brother can’t fight,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ He’s a rale good boy, if he 
wasn’t so careless. Boy and man he 
never would remember to kape watch 
over his body, the way it wouldn’t get 
jolted by a blow. But for all I’ve 
beaten him, don’t you think, young 
mister man, as me little brother isn’t a 
rale good fighter. He’s careless, that’s 
all. Are ye feelin’ better, Timmy 
boy ? Have ye had enough ? ” 

“Thank ye, Micky, yes. I'd go on, but 
I doubt me I can’t stand. I’m rale sorry 
to spoil your pleasure this early, but me 
legs will not hold me. Lift me up aisy, 
Micky boy, and help me to the station.” 

P. G. WODEHOUSE. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE :-—Unrest in the 
symptoms of a state of affairs which 


A NEW CAMPAIGN 
IN THE MAKING 


(/ BY: ROWLAND: KENNEY: 


Labour World, Strikes and Rumours of Strikes are 


no one of us can afford to ignore. We each feel 


their ultimate effect and no doubt we each have our remedy to propose. 
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question, 


OME time ago a friend 
said to me: “I wonder 
why you always use mili- 
tary terms when dealing 
with industrial unrest.” 
It had never occurred 
to him that military 
terms are the only ones 
which can adequately 
express the various 
phases of the subject. 
A strike is simply civil war without 






gunpowder. 

When I put the matter in that way 
he was inexpressibly shocked. “‘ Civil 
war in England!” he said. But 


really there is no other method of faith- 
fully stating what happens when a large 
body of men go on strike. The same 
laws that govern military action govern 
industrial action. Both sides fight to 
acquire or defend some privilege or 
possession. 

Just consider a recent campaign. 
The Allies in the Balkan War hated the 
Turk because of the manner in which 
4357 


As a prelude to debate it is of interest and utility to have the case for the workers 
clearly stated. With that object Mr. Kenney deals in the following article with the latest 
proposals of what he terms the advanced guard of the industrial army— Guild Socialism. 

It must not be thought that we associate ourselves with our contributor’s views, or 
take sides in the matter. We propose to print in our next issue a symposium on the 


he had for years ill-treated his Chris- 
tian subjects, but behind that hatred 
was a desire for “ territorial expan- 
sion.’’ Note how the Allies quarrelled 
among themselves over the territorial 
“ compensations.”’ 


ou find the workers of the 
nation constantly making war on the 
owners. They are out for spoils. 
Sometimes the fight is a sort of 
good-humoured rough-and-tumble, at 
other times there is an extraordin- 
arily bitter feeling manifested by the 
men. 

I have emphasised this vital part of 
the problem of industrial unrest because 
unless it is thoroughly realised, there is 
absolutely no possibility of accounting 
for the constantly-recurring strike 
epidemics. So let me repeat it: 
England is continually in a state of 
civil war. The workers are half-blindly 
groping for a method of annexing the 
wealth of the country. (The justice 


A®? for exactly the same reason 
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or injustice of the affair I am not now 
concerned with.) 


T= broad proposition having been 

stated, the terms of the ultima- 
tum given, as it were, we will now con- 
sider what the two sections are fighting, 
or preparing to fight, about. 

The total national income of the 
United Kingdom is about 2,000 million 
pounds per year. The population is 
45 millions. Of these about 5 millions 
get one-half of the whole national. in- 
come, leaving the rest to share the 
other half. The 5 millions comprise 
the professional, employing and owning 
classes ; and the 40 millions, the working 
classes, are trying to wrest from them 
an equal share, proportionately, of the 
2,000 million pounds. There is the 
problem in as simple a form as it can 
be stated. That is what the industrial 
fight—the civil war—is allabout. Now 
we will go on to consider the methods 
of warfare so far tried, and the new 
methods being suggested by the in- 
telligence department of the workers’ 
army. 


IRST, then, there was the old trade- 
union method where the employees 
in a certain trade struck against one 
employer. For a time this was success- 
ful, but the masters soon combined, 
presented a unified resistance, and per- 
sistently beat the workers back. Then 
the Socialists came on the scene. Their 
plan was to nationalise all industries, 
take them out of the handsof individuals 
and put them into the hands of 
the State. Nationalisation was their 
ultimate aim, but they had a stepping- 
stone to that—or thought they had. 
They preached political action to the 
trade unionists, telling them that strikes 
were quite played out. They suggested 
a Labour Party which would steer clear 
of both Liberals and Tories and concen- 
trate on measures solely in the interests 
of Labour. 


WE after much trouble, the workers 

were persuaded to mix politics 
with their trade-unionism. They com- 
bined with the Socialists, and in 1906 
thirty. odd Labour members were re- 
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turned to Parliament, all pledged to 
political independence. For a time the 
Labour M.P.’s were successful ; they did 
influence legislation. Then their influ- 
ence died. It not only died in the 
House of Commons, but it died in the 
country as well. The workers dis- 
covered they were no better off with a 
Labour Party in Parliament than they 
had been without one, and in rgrr the 
old strike weapon was dragged out and 
furbished up again. 

There is no need for me to go into the 
details of the general strikes of 1911, 
we all remember them only too well, 
but there was one point about them 
which must be noted : They introduced 
the word Syndicalism into this country. 


T# intensity of the revulsion of feel- 
ing against politics was so strong 
among a certain small section of trade- 
union leaders that they went to the 
opposite extreme and declared that 
nothing good could come from Parlia- 
ment. They were ripe for any change, 
and when a French Syndicalist came to 
this country to preach the doctrine of 
Syndicalism they accepted it with joy. 
Before paying any further attention 
to this doctrine, however, we. must 
review the forces whose operations we 
are studying—that is, we must consider 


the working-class army and try to 
understand the units of which it is 
composed. 


The great bulk of trade-unionists are 
mere numbers so far as conscious revolt 
is concerned. They take no interest in 
plans, or strategy, or ideas, or in any 
intellectual pursuits. That is the 
reason why they are so regularly beaten. 
All they know, or care, is that they have 
a hard struggle to live; that they have 
more work than they like; that they 
have never so much bread and beef 
(and perhaps beer) as they could eat 
(and drink) ; that their houses are not 
so large and comfortable nor their 
clothes so good as those of their em- 
ployers. They are, in short, profoundly 
discontented with the lives they lead 
and the amount of work they have to do 
so as to earn wages enough to buy the 
bare necessities of modern life. They 
go on under these conditions for a while, 
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and then they protest. They put up 
with great discomforts and little cash 
for most of the time, but a moment 
comes when they reach out for a bigger 
share of that 2,000 million pounds and 
then there is a strike. So much for the 
dull majority. 


Bt there is another section. There 

is what we call the “ active minor- 
ity.” The active minority is very small 
so far as numbers go, but it has a tre- 
mendous influence on the course of 
events. It does not always consist of 
the same people; one minority gives 
way to another. The Socialists were 
the active minority which persuaded the 
trade-unionists to scrap the sectional 
strike weapon and try to use the 
political machine. Then came _ the 
active minority which persuaded the 
majority that politics were barren, and 
that the general strike action of the 
Syndicalists should be tried. It con- 
tinually changes its methods, adapting 
itself to changing conditions, watching 
developments in politics, in industry 
and in social affairs ; but always plan- 
ning, scheming and preparing for some 
new line of attack, some new and more 
effective way of overturning the present 
scheme of things. 


T differs from the dull majority chiefly 

in this: That it embraces in its 
ranks men and women of all classes. 
University professors, dignitaries of 
the Church, army officers and hosts of 
professional men take part in its activi- 
ties. The most revolutionary men in 
the active minority are often in positions 
far removed from those of the workers. 
Essayists and /itterateurs, novelists, 
dramatists, artists, philosophers, poets 
and musicians are members of the 
active minority, and constantly en- 
deavour to persuade the workers to 
revolt. 


Tus does not mean that the members 
' Of the active minority meet and 
discuss and agree upon the policy to be 
pursued. Not at all. They disagree 
most profoundly, and sometimes most 
vehemently. But practically all are 
aiming at the same goal. They only 
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differ as to the methods to be em- 
ployed in wresting the bulk of the 
wealth from the minority of the popu- 
lation and distributing it more evenly 
among all. 

Having now surveyed the forces, we 
can again turn to the ideas behind them, 
beginning with Syndicalism, the word 
introduced in 1911 and adopted by a 
certain section because it was the first 
thing that came their way. 


Ov of the difficulties in dealing with 

this subject is that its terms are so 
vague. There is such a wide diver- 
gence of opinion as to its actual methods 
and aims. Even in France and Italy 
you will find some Syndicalists who 
claim to be Socialists and others who 
contend that to be a straight Syndicalist 
one must be an Anarchist. So far as 
one can state the position, however, it 
comes to this: The Syndicalist pro- 
poses to organise all the workers in 
each industry into one big union, to 
link up these unions into one huge 
federation, and to make unceasing war 
by any and every means upon the 
employers. No method of injuring the 
owners is to be neglected. Machines 
may be damaged, material spoiled and 
trade disorganised. The great weapon 
is l’action directe, as the French call 
it, what we term the general strike, 
and the ultimate aim is to acquire each 
industry for the workersin thatindustry, 


T# first part of the proposal we can 
easily understand. For years both 
Capital and Labour have been making 
for a stronger combination of forces. 
The owners are amalgamating into Com- 
bines and Trusts, and the various unions 
catering for one industry are in many 
cases fusing together. We have also 
had a foretaste of the general strike. 
But that the general strike will ever 
paralyse industries and stampede their 
owners into handing them over to the 
striking workmen seems unthinkable. 
Let us take an instance. Suppose 
the strikes of 1911 had been thoroughly 
successful from the Syndicalist point of 
view. At the end of a week the railways 
would have been so much scrap-iron. 
No bread, no meat, no food of any kind 
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could have been transported. 
nation would have been “held up’ 
for a time and then the railwaymen 
would have turned round to the railway 
directors and shareholders and said : 

“Now you see! The railways are 
utterly useless without our labour—we 
are the railway system. As the engines 
and trucks and lines are of no earthly 
use to you if we do not work on them— 
and we refuse to work any longer for 
you—we intend to annex them, or ex- 
propriate them, or, if you care to phrase 
it in such an ugly manner, to steal 
them. ... Now they are ours. Go 
away and try to forget your useless 
scrip which once gave you the power 
to draw dividends from British rail- 
ways. But before you go you had 
better note that our brother coal-miners 
and iron-founders and cotton operatives, 
and all other workers, are acting just 
as we are.” 


"THE mere statement of such a proposal 
demonstrates its impossibility of 
achievement, and I confidently assert 
that British workmen have never seri- 
ously considered it. I have, however, 
dealt with it at some length because of 
the popularity the word Syndicalism 
has achieved, and also because the first 
part of it bears a close resemblance to 
another proposal which I believe will be 
enthusiastically taken up when once the 
workers begin to understand it. I refer 
to what is now called Guild Socialism. 
At one time, not so very long ago, 
nearly all the members of the active 
minority believed implicitly in simple, 
or State, Socialism. They contended 
that if private ownership of land and 
industries were abolished, 
poverty and the pre- 
sent evils of society 
would auto- 
matically 
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pear. It was a delightfully 
simple doctrine. We used to 
discuss it and come to the 
conclusion that the man who 
opposed it must be a fool 
oraknave. There seemed 
to be no case whatever 
against it. State owner- 
ship simply must lead to a 
more equitable distribu- 
tion of wealth. 

The growth of this belief 
was phenomenal. Men who 
scoffed at the bare idea a few 
years ago are now firm sup- 
porters of the principle. During 
the recent troubles on the railway, 
members of all shades of political 
opinion declared that the only solu- 
tion of the railway problem was 
nationalisation. Even railway directors 
are now proposing this remedy—a 
remedy, we must remember, which was 
regarded as most dangerous and re- 
volutionary at the beginning of the 
present century. 


GocuAList thought thus spread and 
took root in the minds of men and 

women of every class and creed; but 

strangely enough, just when a large 

measure of Socialism seemed prac- 

tical and probable, another active 

minority stepped out and 

said, in effect: ‘“ This 

thing is not so good 

as it once seemed, 

and it must 

not be. 
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Socialism in its 

simple sense we 

will not have, we 

must refashion the 

whole scheme before put- 

ting it-in operation. We 

must re-establish the Guild 
system in conjunction with the 
nationalisation of land and capital.”’ 
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HAVE so far written of these various 
phases of Labour and Socialist 
activities as if they were 

all new 

growths. 


But 

they 

are not 

that ex- 

actly. The 

Guild system, 

for example, is as 

old as industry itself, 

and the proposal to graft 

it on to Socialism is simply a 

proposal to adapt an old form of 
unionism to modern needs. 

The early Guilds—those of the 
eighth and ninth centuries—were re- 
ligious or social orders, the members of 
which kept up the old pagan and tribal 
customs of helping each other as occa- 
sion required, and celebrating certain 
feast days. They were most remark- 
able and interesting organisations and 
were undoubtedly the forerunners of 
our present local governing bodies. 
Their principal virtue was that they 
were unions of men as men. Property 
did not count, but the esteem of the 
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rest was an absolutely necessary 
qualification for membership. The 
strong helped the weak and the 
many assured justice to the indi- 
vidual. 


now 
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EARLY all societies 

existing for the 

furtherance of 
common ob- 
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would 
have transformed 
themselves into Guilds some 
centuries ago. The Insurance So- 
cieties, the Benefit Societies, the Co- 
operative Societies, the Civil Service 
Supply Association and the like are 
merely modern expressions of the same 
idea—only the method is different. 
The early Guilds were expressions of 
Christian charity solely, and did not 
exist for the purpose of acquiring 

dividends and profits. 

As crafts and industries developed 
the workers organised into Craft 
Guilds, and became so important and 
powerful that they were granted special 
Charters from the authorities and soon 
began to regulate the industries of the 
country. When one looks up the 
records of those days it is amazing to 
reflect on the power the Guilds had. 
All trade concerns were transferred 
to their management and juris- 
diction, and every worker was 
forced to join the Guild of his 
craft. And it was not an easy 
matter to join. No man was 
admitted into a trade, even the 
lowest, whose honour was not 
stainless, or who had 
not proved him- 
self a com- 
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workman. Any man who used dan- 
gerous or inferior tools, or who adul- 
terated any article, or tried to sell 
patched-up articles as new, was driven 
out of his Guild and practically ruined. 
One of the fundamental principles of 
the old Craft Guilds was that scamped 
work should not be tolerated on any 
account. 


CANNOT emphasise the importance of 
these organisations too much. Let 
me just draw attention to—and illus- 
trate—one other most interesting 
point : Supposing every stonemason in 
London was a member of his union and, 
when a great new building was to be 
erected, that the President of the Stone- 
masons’ Union became chief overseer of 
the building because he was President, 
and therefore naturally regarded as the 
chief judge of stone work in London. 
The very idea is enough to make one 
gasp with astonishment. Yet there 
were towns in the Middle Ages where 
such a state of things actually existed. 
Now let us come back to modern 
times and see how the Guild Socialist 
proposes to utilise these old ideas of 
mutual aid. I must again remark here 
that the military analegy still holds. We 
are now dealing with civil war and con- 
sidering tactics. The combatants are 
the workers and the owners, and the 
prize is the national income. In 1912 
the London dockers struck and were 
soundly beaten. The Syndicalist and 
the Guild Socialist would say that from 
a tactical point of view they deserved 
to be beaten. They fought with a 
clumsy, out-of- 
date weapon, 
the sectional 
strike. The 
Guild Social- 
ist would also 
say that to 
strike for a 
slight, or a . ) 
large, increase 
of wages is 
the high- 
water mark of oe 
fatuity. He 
tells the 
strikers to or- 
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ganise and ask for equal shares of the 
2,000 million pounds and never trouble 
to fight for a paltry shilling or two a 
week. He emphasises the claim that 
so long as the employers own the in- 
dustries, so long can they prevent the 
40 million workers from ever getting 
that equal share. 


Oo the great questions are those of 
ownership and control. There are 
at the present moment about sixty 
transport workers’ unions, for instance. 
The first step is to fuse all these into 
one huge Guild, and the next is to get 
every transport worker into it. Whilst 
this task is being performed workers 
in other industries will be moving on 
the same lines, so that the present 
1,200 trade unions will be absorbed 
into a few large Guilds, one of which 
will cover each industry. The power 
that such organisations could wield 
would obviously be enormous, and all 
this power would be thrown into forcing 
the State to acquire the ownership of 
all productive and distributive agencies. 
The dream of the Socialists would thus 
be realised. Railways, coal mines, 
shipping, factories—everything 
would be State-owned. 





P to this point the State 
Socialist and the Guild 
Socialist would work together. [ 
They are quite | 
agreed that the 
ownership of indus- 
tries should be 
vested in the State, 
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but after that they part company, and 
for this reason: There is no doubt but 
that the present reaction against the 
State is due to the profound distrust of 
the growing evil of officialism. Every 
new departure of State ownership 
creates a host of officials to act as a 
medium betwecn Parliament and the 
people. The active minority object to 
this development. They realise that 
ownership by the State, and control of 
industry by State officials, may be quite 
as inimical to Labour as any private 
ownership and control could be. 


[UNDER State Socialism the control of 

industry would be from without. 
The Guild Socialist tells the workers to 
manage their own affairs from 
within. Co-operate with the State 
on questions of large policy, but 
keep absolute monopoly and con- 
trol of labour power within the 
ae Guild. And just as with 
} the old medieval Guilds, 
the new ones would at- 
tend to the wants of the 
aged, the sick and the 
helpless. 

Thus the State 
would be relieved of 
the regulation of in- 
dustrial conditions 
between employer 
and employed. 
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There would be no need for factory 
acts by legislative enactment—involving 
the employment of a host of factory 
inspectors and Government Depart- 
ment officials to see that they are 
carried out. The Guild would make all 
rules and regulations, whilst the State, 
freed from such work, would concentrate 
on national questions such as educa- 
tion, defence and the like. 


HE real revolutionary force of this 
proposal ‘lies in this: If each in- 
dustry was organised and controlled 
under the Guild system, every member 
of the community would have to be a 
member of one or another, and do his 
duty and receive pay for it, as arranged 
by the Guild officers he would help to 
elect. There would thus be no room for 
investments. The owner of capital 
would be frozen out of every country 
that adopted this system. A clever, 
competent man would rise to honour- 
able position in his Guild, but it would 
be impossible. for him to accumulate 
wealth and then demand interest or 
dividend.for allowing it to be used. 
In addition to abolishing interest 
and profits, the Guild Socialist would 
kill the system of wages as we under- 
stand it. At present an employer pur- 
chases labour at the lowest market 
price, just as he purchases his raw 
material. One employer has more 
fellow- 
feeling 
with his 
own 
work- 
me n 
= than an- 
5 other, 
but all 
employ- 
ers must 
regard 
Labour from 
a business 
/ point of view. 
They are 
forced to do 
this. They 
sink their 
capital in an 
undertaking 
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and they cannot afford to let Labour 
eat up the whole of the difference between 
their expenses and receipts. Under the 
Guild system, however, Labour would 
eat up all the difference. After the 
taxes and other dues to the State had 
been paid the Guild would share out 
the income amongst its members. The 
workman would not be paid a wage, 
he would receive his share of the general 
product—a vastly different thing. 


IF we consider the Postal Service 

we shall soon see the differences 
between private enterprise, simple 
Socialism and Guild Socialism. The 
Postal Service is owned and controlled 
by Parliament as_ representing the 
State. No one breathing would believe 
for a moment that, so far as serving the 
community is concerned, private enter- 
prise could deliver our letters and 
parcels and telegrams so expeditiously 
and so cheaply as the State does. So 
far the simple Socialist scores. But 
when we come to consider the Postal 
workers, the superiority of the State 
over the private employer is not so 
manifest. Indeed, precisely the same 
conditions exist. There is the great 
head of Postal affairs, the Postmaster- 
General, omnipotent, supreme, with a 
salary of £2,500 a year. He does not 
consider himself one of the Postal 
fraternity—nothing of the kind. Heisa 
Government official, in charge of the 
Department. The postmen and clerks 
at from one to three pounds a week are 
his servants. 

But suppose the Postal servants were 
organised as suggested, with a charter 
from the State to control the service, 
appoint their own officers and regulate 
all the affairs directly concerning their 
own conditions. The present Post- 
master-General, owing to his un- 
doubted ability, might 
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more than twenty-five times the amount 
of their own salary is inconceivable. 


wet is being done in the direction 
of advancing the idea of Guild 
Socialism ? 

To answer this question we must 
again introduce the dull majority and 
the active minority. There are two 
active minorities at work. The Syn- 
dicalists, with their pamphlets and 
public meetings, are working strenu- 
ously to organise the workers into huge 
federations. In my opinion these 
federations, when formed, will turn to 
the Guild idea as against the ultimate 
Syndicalist aim of each industry for 
the workers in that industry. The 
Syndicalists are sowing for the Guild 
Socialists to reap. The Guild Socialist 
propaganda is at present confined to 
the columns of the weekly Socialist 
paper, The New Age, but it is being dis- 
cussed wherever Socialists or revolu- 
tionists meet. 


S for the dull majority, they are—. 
unconsciously perhaps—rapidly 
drifting in this direction. Both the 
miners and the cotton operatives have 
actually fought strikes during the 
present year to force non-unionists into 
their unions. Three out of the four 
great railwaymen’s unions that took 
part in the national strike of IgII are 
now fused into the National Union of 
Railwaymen. 

When we consider the matter of 
control by the workers, a surprising 
advance has been made. A few weeks 
ago the Home Office issued regulations 
intended to safeguard coal-miners from 
accidents. When those rules were con- 

sidered by the Board of Trade, the 

men were represented as well as the 
coal owners. On the Port of London 
Authority there sit two 


? representatives of the 





be made chief organiser, 
but that the thousands of 
Postal employees 
now working for 
less than one hun- 
dred poundsa year 
would vote him 





men’s union. On the 
railways the men 
are claiming more 
control of the 
terms under which 
they shall work. 
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ROWLAND KENNEY. 


A Symposium on Guild Socialism will appear in the November issue—ED. 
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HERE is something, I think, about the very title ‘Old Travellers’ 
Tales’ that makes an appeal to the most sluggish of us, more es- 
pecially in these days of floating palaces and “ personally-conducted ”’ 
tours, when travel has for the most part lost the glamour of romance. 

Even before we start we are familiar through a thousand books and photo- 
graphs with cities at what we still cal! ‘‘ the other end of the world,” and not 
only with their outward aspect, but with the manners, dress and customs of their 
inhabitants. And should I decide to-morrow to visit Moscow or Calcutta, 
Tokio or Mexico, I have but to call at a certain building in Ludgate Circus and, 
always with the reservation that I am able to pay for it, may walk out again in 
half-an-hour, sure that at every stage of my journey I shall be carefully guarded, 
lodged and fed, and delivered at the other end like an animated parcel whose 
transport depends entirely upon others. 


Stuffing the Globe-trotter—How he took his Revenge 


For the early traveller there was no such advance booking, nor easy circular 
tour. The world outside his own country was an unknown place, full of strange 
tribes and terrible monsters. What little he knew of foreign countries was 
gained from the merchants, pilgrims, sailors and soldiers with whom he came into 
contact. Travelling for pleasure as we talk of it was almost unknown. _ Infor- 
mants, anxious to make an impression, would embroider what they had seen, 
until our traveller, having been abroad and got himself safely home again, doubt- 
less felt that he too, if he were to establish his reputation as a travelled person, 
must describe these monsters of which he had but vaguely heard as though he had 
indeed seen them. Thus from the date of Herodotus downwards there grew up a 
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perfect host of legendary monsters and races that were supposed to inhabit foreign 
lands, and they still flourished luxuriantly in the medieval period and long after it, 


The Quaintness of Medieval Geography 


Maps of a kind there were, of course, in the earliest times, but they, like the 
old tales and legendary monsters, were for the most part efforts of the imagination. 
Thus Cosmos, an Alexandrian monk of the tenth century, represents the world 
as being rectangular in shape with a vast gulf running up the centre, Great Britain 
being tacked on to one corner of the rectangle. Somewhere beyond this world 
he described another, inhabited by man 
before the Deluge, on which is situated the 

Terrestrial Paradise. The fact that the 
world is round was not understood until 
far later, and we hear of a man who, 
having travelled in an easterly direc- 
tion for many years, came to an 
island where he heard the men using 
his own language, singing familiar 
songs as they ploughed the fields 
and finally stumbled upon his own 
village and so came home to wife and 
family ! 
A Medieval Mermaid. Writing about 1340 Sir John Mande- 
From an old wood-cut, ville did apparently realise the shape 
of the earth, but he still persisted in making Jerusalem the centre of it, and 
supported his contention by the observation that a spear stuck in the ground at 
noon gave no shadow. 








De Rougemont and Dr. Cook Outdone 


I suppose that the most famous traveller or rather romancer of his time 
was this same Sir John Mandeville. Our own Louis de Rougemont would 
seem beside him almost pedantic in his close adherence to Truth. Practically 
everything about him was false, even his name and station, for whereas he 
described himself as Sir John Mandeville, Knight, there isevery reason to believe 
that he was a physician living at Liége, by name la Barbe. 

His travels for the most part were either compiled from the stories of others 
or began and ended in his own head ; and although he did apparently get as far 
as the Holy Land, there is no reason to suppose that he went any farther. According 
to his own account, however, he penetrated to nearly every country on the earth, 
had served under the Sultan in Egypt, had been offered a princess and a vast 
fortune if he would renounce Christianity, had drunk of the well of eternal youth 
at Polembe, had been a favourite at the Court of the Emperor of China, and was 
eventually, he rather peevishly tells us, compelled to return to his native country 
by gout! 


Strange Men and Marvellous Animals 


But where he did actually travel is of little matter, for with an imagination 
such as his, there was no need to go farther than his own study. 

His writings and the writings of his contemporaries are a medley of super- 
stition and the wildest romancing, with here and there an attempt to describe a 
creature with whom we ourselves are familiar. Thus we hear of folk with 
upper lips so long that when they sleep in the sun they cover all the face with 
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them, of crested serpents 
who walk upright, of men _ whose ears 
hang below their knees, of men with great \ 
scaly tails (enough, one would think, to upset the 
hardiest spirits), of griffins with the heads of eagles and the 
bodies of lions, who are so powerful that they will bear away 
two oxen yoked together ; and sandwiched in between these 
monstrosities we come across crocodiles —‘‘ the cockodrills, that 
eat men weeping’; and giraffes—‘‘ spotted, that is but little 
more high than is a steed, but he hath a neck a twenty cubits 
long and his croup and his tail is as of an hart, and he may look 
over a great high house.”’ 


A Hard Job for the Illustrator 


They enthralled the stay-at-homes, no doubt, these old 
gentlemen, with their tales of miracles and monsters ; for if 


in this sceptical age, when we no longer believe them, they are i ; 

still captivating, ‘with what § gaping ‘mouths and staring eyes ¥, j 
must they have been received in those credulous times ! Ligh 
With what wonder heard their listeners of those great snails V7 4 


a 
whose shells were of such a size that three or four men i) , 
might live in them as in a little house, of the feathered eG i, 
men who ran on all fours, and leapt from tree to tree, 

of that terrible race who taught great hounds to 4 

strangle their sick rather than tend them ! ; Zs 

And if they could not picture = 
these strange beings = 
for themselves, 










there were, acces- 

sible to the wealthy 

at least, books embel- 
lished with crude wood- 
cuts gravely dealing with 
these fabled monsters. Such 
a work is the Ortus Santtatis 
-——published at Strasburg in 
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Our traveller, having got himself sately home, felt that he too must describe these monsters.” 


the beginning of the sixteenth century. In it, side by side with excellent cuts of 
plants and flowers and homely treatises on household remedies, are many of the 
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monsters that figure in my illustrations. One wonders what the old illustrators 
thought of their job, and I would give much to have seen a returned traveller 
trying to give his artist an accurate conception of what the dog-faced men 
that he wanted illustrated were really like. But I dare say his artist took it 
calmly enough and accepted a dog-faced man as he accepted a Madonna and 
Donor as being all in the day’s work! 


The very Deuce—A Commonplace Incident of Old-time Travel 


Here is a fair specimen of the kind of thing that the would-be traveller must 
expect to put up with: 

‘‘ And in mid place of that vale, under a rock, is a head and the visage of a 
devil bodily, full terrible and dreadful to see, and it sheweth not but the head to 
the shoulders; But there is no man in the world so hardy, christian man or 
other, but that he would advance to behold it, and that it would seem him to die 
for dread, so is it hideous for to behold. For he beholdeth every man so sharply 
with dreadful eye that be evermore moving and sparkling as fire, and changeth 
‘and stirreth so often in diverse manner with so horrible countenance that no man 
dare not neighen toward him. And from him cometh out smoke and stinking 
fire and so much abominations that unethe no man may there endure.”’ 

It would appear to have been a singularly unpleasant spot, that Devils’ Vale, 
and I doubt if even the great Cook himself could have ever contrived a tour 
through it; for the whole place was strewn with corpses amongst which 
capered fiends in divers shape, while overhead thunder and lightning added to 
its terrors. Altogether we can well understand Mandeville’s feelings when he 
says ‘‘for I was more devout then than ever I was before or after! ’’ and compared 
with the vale of devils, a race of giants that were some twenty-eight feet high 
and man-eaters at that must have seemed quite friendly. 


An Emperor who Never Existed—And Mandeville’s Little Omission 


A singular personage spoken of by nearly all medieval travellers is “‘ Prester 
John,” the mighty Emperor of India. There never was a “ Prester John,” or 
at any rate there was never an emperor of that name; but in the thirteenth 
century a fictitious “‘Epistle’’ from this imaginary personage was circulated. It 
created a great stir, and successive travellers, anxious as usual to appear well- 
informed, upheld it as being the truth. 

Friar Oderic, William de Rubruquis, Carpini—even Marco Polo—all speak of 
him, but Mandeville, going one better than anybody else as usual, gives us a 
complete and elaborate account of his kingdom, the laws, manners and customs 
of its inhabitants, and a picturesque description of his lands. Amongst other 
marvels that he tells us of is to be found a sea composed of sand and gravel, 
which, though it contained not a drop of water, ebbed and flowed as other seas and 
on its surface were great waves. It even contained fish, which he assures us 
were “ of right good -taste and delicious to man’s meat.”’ 

Not even the real sea that beat upon Prester John’s coast was without its 
perils, for set in it were islands of adamant, which so strongly attracted iron, 
that any ships having fastenings of that metal and passing too near were drawn 
irresistibly to them and could never again be moved. And Mandeville himself 
assures us that he has seen these islands with their clusters of abandoned ships all 
overgrown with thorns and briars ! 

Then later on he says, with his sly humour, when describing the Garden of 
Eden, ‘‘ Of Paradise ne can I speak properly. For I was not there! ”’ 
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Siy John’s Rivals—A Curious Shampoo—The Way to drink Koumiss 


Beside Mandeville, Johan de Carpini is comparatively truthful, although he 
too has that curious habit of wandering away from sober narratives into a land 
of dreams that seems to be peculiar to the medieval traveller. Thus without 
warning he plunges into a description of a certain race, the people of which had 
but one arm (and that in the middle of their breasts) and one leg. These are 
as a matter of fact our old friends the Cyclopedes, whose first acquaintance one 
makes in the pages of Pliny. Carpini’s account of how it took two of them to 
shoot a bow reminds one irresistibly of the two oné-armed men who habitually went 
to the theatre together so that they might clap one another’s hands when they 
wished to applaud! He also tells us of the rocks of adamant, and it was doubt- 
less from him that Mandeville borrowed the idea. 
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“They enthralled the stay-at-homes, no doubt, with their tales of miracles.” 


Friar William de Rubruquis, who travelled over much the same ground as 
Carpini, has somewhat a homelier tone, and his writings for the greater part 
show an obviously intimate knowledge of the Tartars and other races with 
whom he came into contact. He gives, for instance, a delightful picture of the 
Tartar’s method of shampooing himself. ‘‘ When they will wash their hands or 
head,” says he, “ they fill their mouths full of water, and spouting it into their 
hands by little and little they sprinkle their hair and wash their heads there- 
with!” A singularly ineffectual method, one would imagine. 

_ And again he tells of a curious little domestic ceremony that one cannot help 
feeling was a trifle tactless. ‘‘In summer time they care not for any drink 
but Cosmos [a preparation from fermented mares’ milk, similar to koumiss}. And 
it standeth always within the entrance of his door, and next it stands a minstrel 
with his fiddle. . . . And when the master of the house begins to drink, one of his 


ae) 


servants crieth out with a loud voice, Ha! and the minstrel plays upon his fiddle! 


What were the Pismires ? 


There is a certain fascination, I think, in speculating upon the origin of these 
legends. Who, for instance, first conceived the idea of the Pismires ? 
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“* Enough one would think, to upset the boldest spirits.” 


These pismires were fierce creatures as large as hounds who lived on mountains 
of gold. And because they loved that precious metal as much as do human 
beings, if any man tried to rob them he was set upon and killed. 

However, the inhabitants of the surrounding country were not to be intimi- 
dated by a few pismires and eventually hit upon a plan to get their gold. For 
the pismire, fierce and wily though he was, had one weakness. He could not 
bear to see any basket or vessel empty. Whatever it might be he must immedi- 
ately set to work and fill it. 


Less Trouble than Mining—A Way to get Rich 


So these good people who wanted gold, knowing of this little failing on the 
pismires’ part, were wont to collect all their mares who had foals, fasten great 
panniers on to them and drive them off to pasture on the mountains. What sort 
of pasture the mares found is not recorded ; all one is told is that it was only 
men that the monsters attacked and that animals were quite safe. 

The result was as might be expected. The pismires, catching sight of the empty 
panniers, were seized with uncontrollable desire to fill them and immediately began 
shovelling in gold. 

And then, the panniers being full, the gold-seekers (whom one must imagine to 
have been watching from a safe distance) caused the foals to neigh; the mares came 
rushing back laden with gold, and the pismires were left, wishing, no doubt, that 


they had better control of their feelings ! 


Calumnies on Iceland 


From Tartary to Iceland is a far cry, yet it is of that country, still to most of us 
a shadowy land, that the weirdest legends arose. Returned travellers spoke of a 
parish in which, although there was a church, the dead were not buried, but 
were stacked in rows, bolt upright against walls, where they remained year after 
year without showing signs of decay. I think that one could scarcely imagine a 
more gruesome legend. Mount Hecla, too, was declared to be the mouth of hell, 
and deep down in its crater lay the souls of those who had perished in wars and 
strife, while about the summit of the mountain there hung eternally a cloud of 
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vultures. Of the people it was said that they were incredibly foul in their 
habits, that they were fonder of their dogs than their children and were alto- 
gether below the level of the most primitive savages. The ice that blocked its 
shores was supposed to make constant moaning (as indeed from the grinding of 
one block against another it probably did), and it was also said of it that a lump 
placed in a coffer would melt away and leave no drop of water. 

Finally, in 1592, a native of the island, one Fitz-James, published a refutation 
of these calumnies which it is hoped gained for his country a better name. 

As might be expected, travellers by sea were not far behind those on land in 
their descriptions of monsters that they had beheld. In the Russian river known 
then as the Tuchairs there were seen monsters of the most appalling description— 
“some over-grown with hair like wild beasts, others have heads like dogges and 
their faces in their breasts without necks and very long hands also and no feete.”’ 


The City that Shone with Gold 


I suppose that no two words hold more the very spirit of adventure and 
glamour than ‘‘ El Dorado.”’ The name has come to stand for something vision- 
ary, something splendid, a promised land that is always a little behind the sunset. 
And that indeed was what those who sought it found it to be in actual fact. 
The name was first applied to the chief priest of a South American tribe who at an 
annual feast used to appear covered with gold dust—hence El Dorado. the gilded 
one. And so gradually a legendary city came into existence of fabulous 
far-off wealth. 

Finally Sir Walter Raleigh claimed to have discovered the city—it was even 
marked on the English maps of his period, only to be disproved acouple of 
centuries later by Von Humboldt. 


Our Humdrum Age—The Duliness of mere Pyramid; 


I am afraid that the spirit of these old travellers is gone from us now for good 
and all. Untruthful they may have been, but they left their world richer 
than ours is. Travelling to-day, however far afield we may go, we cannot 
hope for anything so very marvellous. We may see the Pyramids, familiar 
to us already to the point of boredom; we may see the Leaning Tower of 
Pisa, that we know will not lean any more than we have seen it lean in 
photographs; but we shall never meet those wonderful folk of Ethiopia who had 
but one foot which was so large that they could lie on their backs in its shadow. 
Nor shall we cheat the pismires of their gold; and as for snails with shells so 
large that four men might sit in them, I much fear me that they crawled their 
last stage and crumbled to dust centuries ago. 


ARTHUR WATTS. 
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O long since blithely we set out, 
So many suns, so many moons, 


Yet we came nearer without doubt 


Mornings and afternoons. 


TILL the time turned from gold to grey 
While that unending quest did pass, 


And there was never a smiling bay 


Or happy field of grass. 
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uT on the deep were storms and strife 
And Death walked in the night all stark. 
One with a lantern—He was Life— 
Gathered souls from the dark. 


WE saw the corpse-light on the wave, 
St. Elmo’s light danced on the mast, 
We saw the sea yawn like a grave. 
What matter? That is past. 


VER the drifting and the fear 
And the fresh mornings when we sung, 
And all the sweetness we held dear 


On earth when we were young. 


WE were a-weary of such seas ; 
The mirage mocked us till night te! 
With shining pastures, quiet ease, 


A palm tree and a well. 
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ast night the night came starless, black, 
It was the dark hour before day, 
We sailed without a chart or track 
On our unlighted way. 


| strife 
Il stark. 
" ONESOME and fearsome each man was. 
Then Dawn leaped in our eyes : ahead, 
Glittering on a sea of glass, 
Lay the land of the dead, 


ve, 
e mast, 
LE a flushed pearl in shining mist 
Swung by gold chains: androundit grew 
The warm sea like an amethyst, 
e sung, . a 
The stars stood round at view. 
4 
HERE it lies—on the horizon; see! 
ht fell And see what spoils the wave has brought! 


Leaves that ne’er shook on earthly tree 


Each of an emerald wrought. 
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A*®® shells-—pray see the shells! What rose 


We knew in earth’s old gardens vied 


With this curled rose-leaf ? See how glows 


This wondrous feather, dyed 


N colours that we may not name. 
And hark, the surf singing its song! 
Surely in the wind’s pauses came 


Shouting of a great throng. 


TH wind blowing our way brings spice 
Beyond all sweets earth’s gardens know, 
As though one swung in Paradise 


A censer to and fro. 


HESE are the signs! Ere the day wane 
We sure shall find the desired bay 
And float right sweetly up, and then 
Shall step ashore and stay. 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 
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say of Miss Primrose 
Hazledene that it 
was a marvel to see 
her unmarried at six- 
and-thirty. Those 
dear, match-making, 
kind-hearted bodies 
that are to be found in the vicinity 
of nearly every unmarried woman ! 
They would discuss her among them- 
selves, they would enlarge upon the 
fact that she was quite nice to look 


at and must have been a really pretty 
girl, they would compare notes about 
their different friends who were married 
and who were really quite plain! 
And, finally, one or other of them 
would reiterate firmly that there must 
be some explanation behind it that they 
knew not of; and they would heave 
that half-sad, half-pleasurable sigh that 
these kind, match-making, silly bodies 
heave at the half discovery of an old 
romance. 

Primrose Hazledene knew all about 
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that sigh ; she read it in their eyes, she 
heard it fluttering in their voices, she 
felt it in the very air she breathed. And 
she knew its cause, for she could read 
these dear friends like so many little 
poetry-books. And she smiled a quiet 
smile, silently echoed the sigh, and said 
naught. For she alone knew that there 
was no romance hidden in the peaceful, 
grey pages of her past life; they had 
fluttered into their places, gently and 
silently as the years went by, with never 
a storm of rain or a breath of wind to 
ruffle them. The only breeze that had 
disturbed them had been the half con- 
fessed sigh of her own, and even that 
had been laid to rest pages ago. Her 
friends were right : she had been a very 
pretty girl, but the right person had 
never been there to notice it! In fact, 
very few people of any sort had been 
there at all. Many a beauty-loving 
eye would have marked with delight 
those strange little lovelinesses that 
only lovers see—the soft shadows cast 
by dark lashes on smooth cheeks, the 
tiny, fleeting dimples on rounded chins, 
the frail little tendrils behind rosy ears. 
But the eyes were far away and all 
these treasures remained undiscovered 
about Miss Primrose Hazledene’s de- 
lightful person. 

Her sweet, calm girlhood had been 
passed by the bedside of a paralysed and 
absolutely helpless aunt, her only living 
relative ; and, if she failed to notice the 
things afore-mentioned, she made many 
wonderful discoveries on her own ac- 
count—a wide, deep, wonderful well of 
sympathy and patience—and last, but 
not least, a saving sense of humour, like 
a flash of sunshine in a dull day ; how 
many times had Primrose Hazledene 
and her aunt cause to bless that sense of 
humour! And then, one day, the aunt 
had died and Primrose had found her- 
self the possessor of a modest little in- 
,come, and—absolutely unwanted. 

She had looked round vaguely at her 
few friends—friends with husbands and 
dear children—friends who loved her, 
but did not need her ; and for the first 


time in her life a feeling akin to bitter- 
ness had entered her heart, and such a 
great longing to have something de- 
pendent on her. 


For surely God had 
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never intended her to live unwed, else 
why implant into her heart the great, 
hungry, mother-feeling that flourished 
there? Surely there must be some mis- 
take ? Primrose Hazledene dimly felt 
this, though she would have considered 
it irreverent to put the question into 
words, even in her own heart. 

Now Primrose Hazledene was not the 
sort of body to nourish and tend and 
foster a weed of bitterness ; on the con- 
trary, she was greatly shocked to find it 
there at all, and with the greatest dis- 
patch she hastened to pluck it out, and 
to plant a more useful and pleasing herb 
in its stead. And, to gain this desirable 
end, she looked round, like the sensible 
woman she was, for something that 
needed her love and protection. If you 
do this you will never have to look far. 
Here was a woman badly needing some- 
thing to love ; and here was a big, ugly 
northern town, brim-full of tiny, helpless 
babies, and Primrose Hazledene opened 
her heart, and loved them all straight- 
way. 

She went among the babies and their 
mothers, and found there terrible ignor- 
ance—ignorance such as she had never 
dreamed of. The women accepted her 
presence among them kindly enough 
there was something about her that 
no one could withstand ; but when she 
attempted to help and advise she found 
herself up against a dead wall. 

“ Lor, miss, that ain’t the way I does 
it—ain’t I brought up seven children, 
and buried four—three on the same 
day?”’ (proudly). “It’s kind o’ you 
to try and help, but what can a single 
lady know about it ? ”’ 

That was what she met with all along 
the line: she was unmarried and there- 
fore could know nothing—and her heart 
ached to see the wretched ignorance and 
unhealthiness around her. 

“Oh,” she whispered wearily to her- 
self one night, returning from a fruitless 
journey: “ If only I were married and 
could lay claim to a family of my own ! 
I’m sure they’d give me credit for know- 
ing what I was talking about then, and 
I could help a little.” 

Suddenly her face lit up with a 
brilliant idea, and a little flush leapt to 
her cheek. ‘“‘ Why shouldn’t I?” she 
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“What's the matter with the baby, Mrs. Brownlow?” said a rich, 
womanhood in the person of 
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—. And there, in the doorway, stood sensible, 
timrose Hazledene (fage 479)- 
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argued stoutly ; “‘ it could do no harm, 
and might do lots of good—lI’ll do it.” 

Thus it came to pass that Miss Prim- 
rose Hazledene, who was quite nice to 
look at and who owned a big mother- 
heart, was unwed at the age of thirty- 
six. And thus it came to pass that a 
lady appeared among the mothers and 
their babies in the slums of Hurstey, 
helping, advising, nursing and tending, 
who called herself Mrs. Jonas Hazeldene 
—the mother of five healthy boys and 


girls ! 


“Well mum—o’ course you oughter 
know, ’aven reared five o’ yer own, an’ 
[’ll do as you say.” 

“ That’s right, Mrs. Russ—really soda 
is not the thing for a baby’s bath ; good 
yellow soap is what I used for all my 
children, and they have lovely white 
skins.” 

Mrs. Jonas Hazledene was opening as 
she spoke a large parcel of cast-off baby 
clothes, which she unblushingly de- 
clared to have belonged to Mary, her 
youngest, who had outgrown them. 
Mrs. Russ exclaimed with delight, for 
they would just fit Hepsebah Russ, now 
sadly in need of sundry necessities to a 
baby’s toilet. 

““T see you have had the window made 
to open at last, Mrs. Russ—that’s a great 
improvement,”’ exclaimed Mrs. Hazel- 
dene a little later, as a breeeze from the 
open casement stirred the baby’s lint- 
white curl. 

‘“ Yes, mum, that’s the new doctor’s 
doin’s ; you’ve heard tell of him, may- 
be?” 

“T heard there was a new parish 
doctor—is he nice ? ”’ 

“Nice! Bless you, mum—you never 
see such a man in all your days! In’e 
walks two days ago ter see to ’Annah’s 
throat. ‘Hullo!’ ’e ses, sharp like, 
‘it’s a wonder you aren’t all dead in this 
atmosphere.’ And before I could think 
of a word for ter say, ’e walks to the 
windy, tries to open it, finds ’e can’t, 
and so, without so much as a ‘ by yer 
leave,’ ’e pushes ’is stick right through 
the middle pane. ‘ That’s better,’ ’e 
says, drorin’ a long breath; ‘ sure it’s 
no wonder you have sore throats if 
you've lived here for long.’ I sort’er 
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couldn’t get me breath ter reply, so ’e 
walks across the room, jist as if nothin’ 
‘ad ‘appened, looks at ’Annah’s throat 
writes a bit in ’is book, bows ter me, like 
as if I was a Dutchest on a throne, and 
goes out. ‘E ’adn’t been gone ten 
minutes before a boy comes around, 
with a sacker tools, and works away at 
the window, mends the glass, and makes 
it so as you can open it like you see, 
When ’e finished ’e says, ‘ Morning, 
mum,’ quite respectful-like, and out ’e 
goes again, as cool as you please. Now 
mum, did you ever hear the like ? ” 

“No, Mrs. Russ, I don’t think I ever 
did ; but you know he’s quite right. 
I’ve often told you how unhealthy it 
was with the windows nailed up,” said 
Mrs. Jonas soothingly. 

“Yes, mum, you ‘ave, but you ain’t 
never gone so far as to smash a honest 
woman’s windy before her eyes.”’ 

“ It was rather upsetting, Mrs. Russ ; 
but he no doubt meant it kindly, and it 
has had the desired result,’’ observed 
Mrs. Hazledene, pointing to the open 
window. And then, with a rather shame- 
faced curiosity, ‘‘ What’s the new doc- 
tor’s name ? ”’ 

“O’Rouke. ’E’s a Irishman—you 
wouldn’t see an Englishman act that 
way.” 

“No, I don’t believe you would,” said 
Mrs. Hazledene with half a smile. 

She had cause to repeat this smile 
many times during the next few days. 
For the poor little families she visited 
were full of wonderful tales of Dr. 
O’Rouke’s original doings—how he had 
coolly poured the stout Mary Brown was 
conscientiously drinking, as a nursing 
mother, down the sink, leaving a half- 
sovereign behind ‘‘ to buy oatmeal to 
take its place ’’ ; how on arriving at old 
Mrs. Howel’s squalid room and finding 
she was occupied at a neighbouring gin 
palace, he had forthwith made search 
for her and marched her home, and, 
sitting her down, had dosed her with cup 
after cup of strong black tea till she was 
sober enough to listen to the lecture he 
gave her on the error of her ways, con- 
cluding with the words, ‘‘ But no doubt 
it’s myself would do the same in your 
place, poor crature ! ”’ 

From young Mrs. Smith, who was ex- 
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pecting her baby in a month or two, she 
heard how when Dr. O’Rouke had met 
her carrying home a heavy basket of 
washing, he had called her ‘ deliber- 
ately wicked ’"—but had carried home 
the basket for her on his own broad 
shoulders and had paid a boy to do it 
every week till she should be strong 
enough to take it on herself again. 

It was the same everywhere she went ; 
Dr. O’Rouke was spoken of with bated 
breath—-with a strange mixture of re- 
sentment for his unwarrantable inter- 
ference, and gratitude and affection for 
his wonderful generosity and kindness. 
Primrose Hazledene listened quietly 
enough to all the tales, but with a lurk- 
ing dimple, in hiding, as it were, near 
her mouth. 

“He'll be taken up for being a 
‘public nuisance’ if he isn’t careful,” 
she thought to herself, with a smile ; 
but—‘‘ Oh what a relief he sounds, after 
most people,’ she concluded, laughing 
almost guiltily. 

Dr. O’Rouke, too, heard many tales of 
Mrs. Jonas Hazledene ; but there was 
no word of resentment or anger in what 
he heard—nothing but love and grati- 
tude—tales of kindness, gentle advice, 
and generous, unselfish help; and he 
grew to have a secret desire to see the 
subject of them. 

“Sure a rale good woman is worth a 
journey to see,”’ he meditated, returning 
one night from a hard day’s round of 
visits ; ‘‘ it’s a wonder I haven’t come 
across her before this.”’ 

It was a wonder, for they both spent 
most of their time in the same sort of 
work, in the same part of the town ; but 
in a little less than a week the meeting 
took place. 


Dr. O’Rouke was in sore distress— 
Mrs. Brownlow’s firstborn was screaming 
lustily and poor helpless little Mrs. 
Brownlow had tried everything. Its 
bottle of sweet warm milk was again 
and again offered to the infant, but the 
poor child seemed unable to eat—it 
would give about two frantic sucks, and 
would then fling it away and shriek 
louder than ever. Dr. O’Rouke, 
happening upon the scene, had found 
the poor little mother quite exhausted 
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after two hours of ceaseless screaming, 
and fully assured that the child must 
have some fearful illness. 

“Have you tried hot flannels ? ”’ he 
suggested anxiously. 

‘“ Bless you, sir, yes, agin and agin ! ’ 

“Have ye looked for a pin?” 

“I’ve undressed her as naked as the 
day she was born,” hopelessly. 

“‘ Sure we'll try the bottle again.’ 

Which they did, with the same result. 
It was just at this despairing moment 
that a voice, rich and clear as the voice 
of a calm river, broke in upon the con- 
fusion: “‘ What’s the matter with the 
baby, Mrs. Brownlow ? ”’ it said. 

And there, in the doorway, stood 
sensible, experienced womanhood in 
the person of Primrose Hazledene ! 

She took in the scene with one glance. 
“Been screaming for two hours, and 
won’t take her bottle ? Give me the 
baby and the bottle.” 

“Tt ain’t no good, mum, we've tried 
agin and agin.” 

“ Well, let me try,”’ and without more 
ado she took the baby from the willing 
arms of Dr. O’Rouke and the bottle 
from its mother. 

They watched her respectfully as she 
examined it—everything seemed all 
right. But, instead of putting it to the 
screaming Honoria Brownlow’s lips, she 
put it to her own, like the sensible 
mother-heart she was. One suck was 
sufficient to explain the case. She felt, 
without a word, in her belt for a pin ; 
thrice she pierced the india-rubber teat, 
put it to her lips once again, and then in 
another moment Honoria Brownlow 
was sucking as placidly as “a little 
hangel.”’ 

Primrose looked from one face to the 
other and her eyes flashed scorn— 
“Don’t you know that you should 
always see if the bottle ‘ draws ’ before 
you give it to the baby?” she asked, 
almost as if she were speaking toa couple 
of silly children. 

“You see, Mrs. Hazledene, it’s my 
first. I'll know better another time,” 
stammered Mrs. Brownlow apologeti- 
cally ; ‘‘ and—and Dr. O’Rouke didn’t 
know neither,” meanly passing the 
blame on to the discomfited doctor. 
“Are you Dr. O’Rouke ?” queried 
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Primrose in a rather warmer tone— 
“T’ve heard many tales of you.” 

“« And not always to my credit, I’ll be 
bound!” Primrose started—she had 
not expected the delightfully startling 
brogue. 

““Well,”’ she acquiesced, ‘‘ they were 
surprised at first—but”’ (generously) 
“they are getting fond of you now. 
Well, Mary,’’ she continued, ‘‘ Honoria 
is all right now, and I’ve lots more to do, 
so I'll say good-bye.” 

“Sure I must be going too,” said the 
doctor. ‘‘ It’s long enough I’ve spent 
here, and done no good to it !”’ 

“Oh, you did yer best, sir ’’—Mrs. 
Brownlow was anxious not to hurt his 
feelings—‘‘ you can’t help being a 
bachelor gentleman, and can’t be 
expected to understand babies like Mrs. 
Hazledene here, ’oos ’ad five on ’em.”’ 

Outside Mrs. Brownlow’s door the 
doctor turned in the direction that 
Primrose was taking, explaining that it 
was ‘his way.’ ‘‘ You managed that 
baby well,” he told her with an admir- 
ing laugh ; ‘‘ it’s myself has lost the re- 
spect I should have from that patient.”’ 

“Oh, as Mary said, you can’t be ex- 
pected to know about little children, 
never having had any,” observed Prim- 
rose, who, like most rigorously truthful 
people, revelled in a fibonce it was hope- 
lessly told. She told herself sometimes, 
with a sad little smile, that she was 
getting too fond of her imaginary family. 
She had talked of them so much that 
each one had a distinct personality in 
her mind—like Charles Lamb’s ‘dream- 
children,’ they would steal around her 
chair in the lengthening shadows of the 
evening. 

She and the doctor often met after 
this ; indeed, they ran up against each 
other almost every day, and, as she 
turned into the slum neighbourhood, 
she grew to look hopefully for the tall, 
tweed-clad figure she had grown ac- 
customed to see. 

She little knew it, but Dr. O’Rouke 
watched as anxiously—perhaps even 
more so—for the slender, grey-garbed 
form. He would fall into step beside 
her, with a cheery—‘‘ Well, Mrs. 
Hazledene, how are the little ones to- 
day?” 
35 
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He had learned to know Primrose’s 
proclivity for discussing her family. 
She had told him their names and ages, 
their several accomplishments, even 
their little failings. 

‘“‘T should like to see them,” he said 
once, and Primrose had flushed pain- 
fully—it was obviously a hint to be 
asked—what should she say ? 

“Yes,” she had replied constrainedly, 
after a little, awkward pause. ‘‘ You 
must come and see us some time. My 
husband ’’ she stopped, and her face 
crimsoned, she had never mentioned her 
husband’s name before, and it was far, 
far more difficult than the children, 
especially, for some inexplicable reason, 
to this big, honest Irishman. 

Dr. O’Rouke saw her discomfiture 
with the quick intuition of his race. 

“Thank you,” he responded tact- 
fully. ‘I must come some day, but it’s 
a busy man I am, and I have little time 
at my disposal; you must give them 
my love.” 

“T will,” she replied gratefully. 
“T often tell them about you, and how 
kind you are to the poor people.” 

Returning homeward that night Dr. 
O’Rouke meditated deeply upon the 
conversation—Primrose Hazledene’s 
obvious embarrassment, her flushing 
and stammering when she mentioned 
her husband’s name, could have but 
one explanation. She was unhappy in 
her married life—she must be utterly 
out of sympathy with her husband. 
And, now he came to thinkof it, he never 
remembered hearing her mention his 
name before. 

“Poor little lady,’”’ he muttered to 
himself, as he fitted his key into the 
lock—“‘ poor pretty little lady.”’ 

Primrose, for her part, thought much 
about the conversation with Dr. 
O’Rouke. 

Why had she felt so terribly embar- 
rassed at mentioning her fictitious hus- 
band’s name? Of course it had been 
awkward, the doctor speaking of visit- 
ing her—but was it wholly for that 
that she had blushed and stammered ? 
If there was another reason, what was 
it? Primrose asked herself this ques- 
tion again and again as she lay awake 
through that long winter night—asked 
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and could find no answer. At last she 
dropped into a doze, and dreamed.. .. 

She dreamed that she saw Dr. O’- 
Rouke as plainly as she had seen him 
that evening—his broad, tweed-clad 
figure, his kindly, twinkling, Irish grey 
eyes, his long upper lip and his firm- 
humorous mouth. And he had said 
just as he had that evening, and many 
times before: “ I’m coming your way, 
Mrs. Hazledene.”’ But when Primrose 
had tried to cross over the intervening 
space, to walk beside him, a shadowy 
figure rose up before her, barring the 
way. ‘“‘ Who are you? ”’ Primrose had 
gasped, and the figure had answered— 
“Your husband.” 

She awoke with a start in the grey of 
the early morning—and she knew the 
reason that she had flushed and stam- 
mered when she had mentioned her 
husband to Patrick O’Rouke. 


Mrs. Neville looked across the break- 
fast-table at her husband with a bright 
smile—‘“‘ My dear,’”’ she said, “ how 
terribly late you were coming up last 
night—I was too sleepy to scold you 
then, so I’m going to now.” 

Dr. Neville laughed, seeming not a 
whit nervous at the prospect. ‘‘ Well, 
Nellie, dearest, Idon’t often get a chance 
of a chat with O’Rouke, he’s such a 
busy chap; so when I do get hold of 
him I make the most of an oppor- 
tunity.” 

“Well, he’s a charming fellow,” 
agreed his wife, ‘‘ I only wish we saw 
more of him. He looked, I thought, 
not quite so well—no, hardly that: 
not bright as usual.” 

“Ah, poor chap, I don’t wonder. Of 
course I haven’t told you, Nellie ; if you 
hadn’t been so frightfully sleepy last 
night, I’d have told you then,” observed 
her husband reprovingly. 

“Oh, Peter, what ? ” 
alive with curiosity. 

“Well, the long and short of it is, he’s 
in love—hopelessly, desperately in love, 
at forty.” 

“Well,” observed’ the practical 
Nellie. ‘‘ Then why doesn’t he marry 
her ?-—most girls wouldn’t be averse to 
Dr. O’Rouke as a husband.” 

“That’s just it,” returned her hus- 


cried Nellie, 
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band—‘“ he can’t, and she can’t. She’s 
married already, and to a scoundrel ! ” 

‘“ Good heavens, Peter, how awful! ” 
Do tell me all about it,” cried Mrs. 
Neville. 

And he told her—told how Patrick 
O’Rouke had met her; how it had 
gradually dawned upon him that she 
was unhappily mated ; how, after the 
first mention of her husband’s name, she 
had seemed to droop as the days went 
by ; how, one day, he had met her with 
tears on her lashes, and how, at the sight 
his heart had gone out to her with one 
great bound, and it had dawned upon 
him that he loved her—had loved her 
from the first moment of their meeting. 

“Oh, Peter, how dreadfully sad! 
And that’s what kept you up so late 
talking?’ There were tears in Mrs. 
Neville’s eyes. 

“Yes, the poor old chap seemed as 
if he must talk about it to someone. 
It seemed to do him good to tell me.”’ 

“ What’s he going to do?” 

“‘ That’s just what he doesn’t know— 
you see, he feels as if he’s no business to 
go on meeting her as he does, and yet he 
cannot bear to go away and leave her so 
desperately unhappy and alone—what 
do you think, Nell? ”’ 

““What’s her name ? ” asked Nellie. 
“Perhaps I could go and see her. She 
may need a friend very very badly, poor 
dear. Do you think Dr. O’Rouke would 
like me to? Oh dear, fancy having 
five children and a husband you're un- 
happy with!” 

“ T’ll ask O’Rouke. I should think 
he’d be glad for you to go, dear. Her 
name is ‘ Hazledene,’ but of course I 
haven’theraddress. I doubt if O’Rouke 
has either.”’ 

““ Hazledene—Hazledene ””_Nel- 
lie was wrinkling up her pretty brows 
—‘‘ where have I heard the name be- 
fore ? ‘Why, I know! Molly Prit- 
chard used to know a Primrose Hazle- 
dene ; knows her still. I wonder if she’d 
be any relation to the husband? It’s 
an uncommon name.” 

“Bless my soul, Nellie! 
woman’s name is Primrose. 








why, this 
I re- 


member thinking what a queer name 
it was!” 
“Why, Peter, can it be the same? 
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But no, it can’t be. This Primrose was 
unmarried ; she and Mollie were school 
friends—what a funny coincidence! ”’ 
exclaimed Nellie, looking mystified. 

“It’s more than a coincidence ; per- 
haps she married a cousin,’’ suggested 
Dr. Neville. 

“No, I tell you, Peter. This Prim- 
rose Hazledene is still unmarried, I am 
certain as can be! ”’ 

‘Well, what’s the explanation ? ”’ 

“ That’s just what I’m going to find 
out,” remarked Nellie decisively. “ I'll 
go this very morning, and I’ll have an 
explanation before night, or my name is 
not Nellie Neville.” 

Dr. Neville was greeted, on his return 
that afternoon, by a mysterious and 
radiant Nellie. ‘‘Oh, it’s simply 
splendid, Peter!” she replied to his 
questions ; “and I’m not going to tell 
a word about it—it’s quite a secret.” 
And she laughed exultantly. 

“Now Peter,” she continued, “ you 
must get Patrick O’Rouke here at once. 
Do you hear ? ’ 

“ But Nellie, my darling girl—how 
canI? You know what a busy fellow 
he is ; it was all I could do eg 

“ Peter Neville,” she cried, ‘‘ do you 
want the wife of your bosom to lose all 
faith in your brain-power ? I say, at 
all costs Patrick O’Rouke must come 
and see me at once—and, if you don’t 
get him, you’re not the man that coerced 
me into marriage! Tell him anything 
you like, but get him here to-day. Tell 
him,” she proceeded, putting her pretty 
arms round his neck and her faceagainst 
his, “that it’s Christmas Eve, and 
that I’ve the wonderfulest Christmas 
present for him, and that if he doesn’t 
come and get it to-night he’ll be sorry 
all his life ! ”’ 





It was growing dark when Dr. 
O’Rouke arrived, and the drawing-rcom 
was only lighted by the glow of the fire 
—Nellie wouldn’t switch on the light, 
declaring that her present was better 
given by firelight. 

And so, in the flickering light of the 
glowing fire, on the eve of the best day 
in the year, O’Rouke heard his tidings 
of great joy! 

It was a pathetic little tale, and when 
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it was finished, there were tears in the 
eyes of the listener and the narrator. 

There was a pause when Nellie had 
ceased speaking, while Patrick O’Rouke 
swallowed an awkward lump in his 
throat and Nellie wiped her eyes on the 
baby’s vest she was knitting. 

“Oh, Dr. O’Rouke,”’ she whispered 
softly at last, “think how her poor 
heart must have ached when she nursed 
other peoples’ babies and made _ up her 
sad little dream-family—I know,” she 
whispered, surreptitiously kissing the 
little vest, and thinking of her own 
‘“dream-child’ that in a few months 
would be a blessed reality. 


That Christmas Day was wrapped in 
a mantle of thick, heavy fog—Primrose 
Hazledene could scarcely see her way to 
the slum neighbourhood, whither she 
was bent, as she plodded cautiously 
along, feeling her way at times, like a 
blind man, by the railings ; her heart felt 
sore and heavy. Even her dream-chil- 
dren were of little comfort to her—one 
wanted something more sustantial on 
a foggy Christmas morning—a strong, 
tweed-clad arm, for instance? Prim- 
rose checked herself ; she had no right 
to think such thoughts ; they were both 
foolish and wicked—her own dishonesty 
(she called it by that uncompromising 
name now) had made them so. 

You cannot cry really comfortably 
and progress safely along a slippery 
pavement when it is impossible to see 
your hand before your face ; and before 
she knew where she was Primrose 
Hazledene had collided with someone 
coming in the opposite direction—some- 
one in a tweed overcoat, someone who 
held her tight in a pair of strong arms, 
and who said in the most matter-of-fact 
voice in the world—* I’ve found you at 
last, my darling.’ 

Primrose gasped ! 
you—you mustn't!” 

““ And why not, my dear ? ” 

“ You—you know—my—my: 

“Mr. Hazledene? Is he the only 
impediment ? Well, we'll play he doesn’t 
exist—kill him off, blot him out—IJ 
don’t want him, if you don’t.” 

“What do you mean ?”’ cried Prim- 
rose wildly. 
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“What I say—that I’m tired of Mr. 
Hazledene, it’s too shadowy and vague 
he is, for my liking, and we’ll get rid of 
him, with your permission—and so— 
and so ’’—and he kissed her twice on the 
lips. ‘‘ Oh, my jewel,’’ he cried as his 
arms tightened about her, “‘ don’t ye see 
that Ilove you? And sure it’s not Mr. 
Hazledene or five children shall keep me 
from ye, the cratures ! ”’ 

“You know ? how ?”’ queried Prim- 
rose faintly. 

“ Does it matter how, so that you're 
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mine and Iam thine? ’Tis the little 
people told me,” he cried, laughing 
exultantly. 

“You forgive ? ’ 

“Ts it forgive, then?” he cried. 
“Why, it just goes to meheart to kill off 
those five blessed children—but they’re 
too many to begin house-keeping with 
—we'll start quite fresh, Primrose, just 
you and I together.” 

“ Just you and I together ! ’’ echoed 
Primrose Hazledene, with a sigh of 
wondrous content. 
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BY 


RUPERT BROOKE 


HEN she sleeps, her soul, I know, 


Goes a wanderer on the air, 


Wings where I may never go, 


Leaves her lying, still and fair, 


Waiting, empty, laid aside, 


Like a dress upon a chair. 


This I know, and yet I know 


Doubts that will not be denied. 


Foe if the soul be not in place, 


What has Jaid trouble in her face ? 


And, sits there nothing ware and wise 


Behind the curtains of her eyes, 


What is it, in the self’s eclipse, 


Shadows, soft and passingly, 


About the corners of her lips, 


The smile that is essential she ? 


A if the spirit be not there, 
4 r . . .. ~ 
Why is fragrance in the hair ? 
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LAMBEAU and his friend 
the priest were sitting 
in the Temple Gardens 


about sunset; and 
their neighbourhood or 
some such _ accidental 





influence had turned 
their talk to matters of 


legal process. From the problem of 


the licence in cross-examination, their 
talk strayed to Roman and medieval 
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torture, to the examining magistrate 
in France and the Third Degree in 
America. 

“ T’ve been reading,” said Flambeau, 
“ of this new psychometric method they 
talk about so much, especially in 
America. You know what I mean; 
they put a pulsometer on a man’s 
wrist and judge by how his heart goes 
at the pronunciation of certain words. 
What do you think of it ?” 
U.S.A. by G. K. Chesterton, 1973. 
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“T think it very interesting,” replied 
Father Brown ; “‘ it reminds me of that 
interesting idea in the Dark Ages that 
blood would flow from a corpse if the 
murderer touched it.” 

“Do you really mean,’’ demanded 
his friend, “that you think the two 
methods equally valuable ? ” 

“T think them equally valueless,”’ 
replied Brown. ‘‘ Blood flows, fast or 
slow, in dead folk or living, for so many 
more million reasons than we can ever 
know. Blood will have to flow very 
funnily ; blood will have to flow up the 
Matterhorn, before I will take it as a 
sign that I am to shed it.” 

“The method,” remarked the other, 
“has been guaranteed by some of the 
greatest American men of science.” 

“What sentimentalists men of 
science are ! ’’ exclaimed Father Brown, 
“and how much more sentimental 
must American men of science be! 
Who but a Yankee would think of 
proving anything from heart-throbs ? 
Why, they must be as sentimental as a 
man who thinks a woman is in love 
with him if she blushes. That’s a test 
from the circulation of the blood, dis- 
covered by the immortal Harvey ; and 
a jolly rotten test too.”’ 

“But surely,” insisted Flambeau, 
“it might point pretty straight at 
something or other.”’ 

“There’s a disadvantage in a stick 
pointing straight,’’ answered the other. 
“What is it? Why, the other end of 
the stick always points the opposite 
way. It depends whether you get hold 
of the stick by the right end. I saw 
the thing done once and I’ve never 
believed in it since.”” And he pro- 
ceeded to tell the story of his disillu- 
sionment. 


It happened nearly twenty years 
before, when he was chaplain to his co- 
religionists in a prison in Chicago— 
where the Irish population displayed a 
capacity both for crime and penitence 
which kept him tolerably busy. The 


official second-in-command under the 
Governor was an ex-detective named 
Greywood Usher, a cadaverous, careful- 
spoken Yankee philosopher, occasion- 
ally varying a very rigid visage with an 
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odd apologetic grimace. He liked 
Father Brown in a slightly patronising 
way; and Father Brown liked him, 
though he heartily disliked his theories, 
His theories were extremely com- 
plicated and were held with extreme 
simplicity. 

One evening he hadsent for the priest, 
who, according to his custom, took a 
seatin silence at atable piledand littered 
with papers, and waited. The official 
selected from the papers a scrap of news- 
paper cutting, which he handed across 
to the cleric, who read it gravely. It 
appeared to be an extract from one of 
the pinkest of American Society papers ; 
and ran as follows : 

“ Society’s brightest widower is once 
more on the Freak Dinner stunt. All 
our exclusive citizens will recall the 
Perambulator Parade Dinner, in which 
Last-Trick Todd, at his palatial home 
at Pilgrim’s Pond, caused so many of 
our prominent débutantes to look even 
younger than their years. Equally ele- 
gant and more miscellaneous and large- 
hearted in social outlook was Last- 
Trick’s show the year previous, the 
popular Cannibal Crush Lunch, at which 
the confections handed round were 
sarcastically moulded in the forms of 
human arms and legs, and during which 
more than one of our gayest mental 
gymnasts was heard offering to eat his 
partner. The witticism which will in- 
spire this evening is as yet in Mr. Todd’s 
pretty reticent intellect, or locked in the 
jewelled bosoms of our city’s gayest 
leaders ; but there is talk of a pretty 
parody of the simple manners and cus- 
toms at the other end of Society’s 
scale, - This would be all the more tell- 
ing, as hospitable Todd is entertaining 
in Lord Falconroy, the famous traveller, 
a true-blooded aristocrat fresh from 
England’s oak-groves. Lord | Falcon- 
roy’s travels began before his ancient 
feudal title was resurrected ; he was in 
the Republic in his youth, and fashion 
murmurs a sly reason for his return. 
Miss Etta Todd is one of our deep-souled 
New Yorkers and comes into an income 
of nearly twelve hundred million 
dollars.”’ 

“Well,” asked Usher, ‘‘ does that 
interest you? ”’ 
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dress and figure of the wearer (fage 490). 





The figure was carrying a lantern, 
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“Why, words rather fail me,” 
answered Father Brown. “I cannot 
think at this moment of anything in 
this world that would interest me less. 
And, unless the just anger of the Repub- 
lic is at last going to electrocute jour- 
nalists for writing like that, I don’t 
quite see why it should interest you 
either.”’ 

“Ah!” said Mr. Usher dryly, and 
handing across another scrap of news- 
paper. ‘‘ Well, does that interest you?”’ 

The paragraph was headed “‘ Savage 
Murder of a Warder,” ‘‘ Convict Es- 
capes,” and ran: ‘ Just before dawn 
this morning a shout for help was heard 
in the Convict Settlement at Sequah in 
this State. The authorities, hurrying 
in the direction of the cry, found the 
corpse of the warder who patrols the 
top of the north wall of the prison, the 
steepest and most difficult exit, for 
which one man has always been found 
sufficient. The unfortunate officer had, 
however, been hurled from the high 
wall, his brains beaten out as with a 
club; and his gun was _ missing. 
Further inquiries showed that one of 
the cells was empty; it had been 
occupied by a rather sullen ruffian 
giving his name as Oscar Rian. He 
was only temporarily detained for 
some comparatively trivial assault ; 
but he gave everyone the impression of 
a man with a black past and a dan- 
gerous future. Finally, when daylight 
had fully revealed the scene of murder, 
it was found that he had written on the 
wall above the body a fragmentary 
sentence, apparently with a finger 
dipped in blood: ‘This was self- 
defence and he had the gun. I meant 
no harm to him or any man but one. 
I am keeping the bullet for Pilgrim’s 
Pond—O.R.’ A man must have used 
most fiendish treachery or most savage 
and amazing bodily daring to have 
stormed such a wall in spite of an 
armed man.” 

“ Well, the literary style is somewhat 
improved,’ admitted the priest cheer- 
fully, ‘‘ but still I don’t see what I can 
do for you. I should cut a poor figure, 
with my short legs, running about this 
State after an athletic assassin of that 
I doubt whether anybody could 
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find him. The convict settlement at 
Sequah is thirty miles from here; the 
country between is wild and tangled 
enough, and the country beyond, where 
he will surely have the sense to go, is a 
perfect no-man’s land tumbling away 
to the prairies. He may be in any hole 
or up any tree.” : 

“He isn’t in any hole,” said the 
governor, “ he isn’t up any tree.” 

“Why, how do you know ?”’ asked 
Father Brown, blinking. 

“Would you like to speak to him ? ”’ 
inquired Usher. 

Father Brown opened his innocent 
eyes wide. “He is here?” he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ Why, how did your men 
get hold of him ? ” 

“T got hold of him myself,” drawled 
the American, rising and lazily stretch- 
ing his lanky legs before the fire. “‘ I got 
hold of him with the crooked end of a 
walking-stick. Don’t look so surprised. 
I really did. You know I sometimes 
take a turn in the country lanes outside 
this dismal place ; well, I was walking 
early this evening up a steep lane with 
dark hedges and grey-looking ploughed 
fields on both sides ; and a young moon 
was up and silvering the road. By the 
light of it I saw a man running across 
the field towards the road; running 
with his body bent and at a good mile- 
race trot. He appeared to be much ex- 
hausted; but when he came to the 
thick black hedge he went through it as 
if it were made of spider’s webs; or 
rather (for I heard the strong branches 
breaking and snapping like bayonets) 
as if he himself were made of stone. In 
the instant in which he appeared up 
against the moon, crossing the road, I 
slung my hooked cane at his legs, trip- 
ping him and bringing him down. Then 
I blew my whistle long and loud, andour 
fellows came running up to secure him.” 

“‘It would have been rather awk- 
ward,”’ remarked Brown, “if you had 
found he was a popular athlete prac- 
tising a mile race.” 

“He was not,” said Usher grimly. 
‘‘ We soon found out who he was ;_ but 
I had guessed it with the first glint of 
the moon on him.” 

“You thought it was the runaway 
convict,’’ observed the priest simply, 
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“because you had read in the news- 
paper cutting that morning that a con- 
vict had run away.” 

“T had somewhat better grounds,” 
replied the governor coolly. “I pass 
over the first as too simple to be em- 
phasised—I mean that fashionable 
athletes do not run across ploughed 
fields or scratch their eyes out in 
bramble hedges. Nor do they run all 
doubled up like a crouching dog. There 
were more decisive details to a fairly 
well-trained eye. The man was clad in 
coarse and ragged clothes, but they 
were something more than merely 
coarse and ragged. They were so ill- 
fitting as to be quite grotesque ; even as 
he appeared in black outline against the 
moon-rise, the coat-collar in which his 
head was buried made him look like a 
hunchback, and the long loose sleeves 
looked as if he had no hands. It at 
once occurred to me that he had some- 
how managed to change his convict 
clothes for some confederates’ clothes 
which did not fit him. Second, there 
was a pretty stiff wind against which he 
was running ; so that I must have seen 
the streaky look of blowing hair, if the 
hair had not been very short. Then I 
remembered that beyond these ploughed 
fields he was crossing lay Pilgrim’s Pond, 
for which (you will remember) the con- 
vict was keeping his bullet ; and I sent 
my walking-stick flying.” 

“A brilliant piece of rapid deduc- 
tion,’ said Father Brown, ‘“‘ but had he 
got a gun?” 

As Usher stopped abruptly in his 
walk the priest added apologetically, 
“ T’ve been told a bullet is not half so 
useful without it.”’ 

“He had no gun,” said the other 
gravely, “ but that was doubtless due 
to some very natural mischance or 
change of plans. Probably the same 
policy that made him change the clothes 
made him drop the gun; he began to 
repent the coat he had left behind him 
in the blood of his victim.” 

“Well, that is possible enough,” an- 
swered the priest. 

“ And it’s hardly worth speculating 
on,’ said Usher, turning to some other 
papers, “ for we know it’s the man by 
this time.”’ 
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His clerical friend asked faintly, 
“But how?” and Greywood Usher 
threw down the newspapers and took 
up the two press-cuttings again. 

‘““ Well, since you are so obstinate,” 
he said, “‘let’s begin at the beginning. 
You will notice that these two cuttings 
have only one thing in common, which 
is the mention of Pilgrim’s Pond, the 
estate, as you know, of the millionaire 
Ireton Todd. You also know that he is 
a remarkable character; one of those 
that rose on stepping-stones 

“Of our dead selves to higher things,” 
assented his companion. “ Yes; I 
know that. Petroleum, I think.” 

“Anyhow,” said Usher, “ Last- 
Trick Todd counts for a great deal in 
this rum affair.” 

He stretched himself once more 
before the fire and continued talking in 
his expansive, radiantly explanatory 
style. 

“To begin with, on the face of it, 
there is no mystery here at all. It is 
not mysterious, it is not even odd, that 
a gaol-bird should take his gun to Pil- 
grim’s Pond. Our people aren’t like 
the English, who all forgive a man for 
being rich if he throws away money on 
hospitals or horses. Last-Trick Todd 
has made himself big by his own con- 
siderable abilities; and there’s no 
doubt that many of those on whom he 
has shown his abilities would like to 
show theirs on him with a shot-gun. 
Todd might easily get dropped by some 
man he’d never even heard of; some 
labourer he’d locked out, or some clerk 
in a business he’d busted. Last-Trick 
is a man of mental endowments and a 
high public character; but in this 
country the relations of employers and 
employed are considerably strained. 

“ That’s how the whole thing looks 
supposing this Rian made for Pilgrim’s 
Pond to kill Todd. So it looked to me 
till another little discovery woke up 
what I have of the detective in me. 
When I had my prisoner safe, I picked 
up my cane again and strolled down 
the two or three turns of country-road 
that brought me to one of the side 
entrances of Todd’s grounds, the one 
nearest to the pool or lake after which 
the place is named. It was some two 
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hours ago, about seven by this time ; 
the moonlight was more luminous, and I 
could see the long white streaks of it 
lying on the mysterious mere with its 
grey, greasy, half-liquid shores in 
which they say our fathers used to 
make witches walk until they sank. 
I’ve forgotten the exact tale ; but you 
know the place I mean ; it lies north of 
Todd’s house towards the wilderness, 
and has two queer wrinkled trees, so 
dismal that they look more like huge 
fungoids than decent foliage. As I 
stood peering at this misty pool, I fan- 
cied I saw the faint figure of a man 
moving from the house towards it, but 
it was all too dim and distant for one to 
be certain of the fact, and still less of 
the details. Besides, my attention was 
very sharply arrested by something 
much closer. I crouched behind the 
fence, which ran not more than two 
hundred yards from one wing of the 
great mansion, and which was fortun- 
ately split in places, as if specially for 
the application of a cautious eye. A 
door had opened in the dark bulk of the 
left wing ; and a figure appeared black 
against the illuminated interior—a 
muffled figure bending forward, evi- 
dently peering out into the night. It 
closed the door behind it, and I saw it 
was carrying a lantern, which threw a 
patch of imperfect light on the dress 
and figure of the wearer. It seemed to 
be the figure of a woman, wrapped up 
in a ragged cloak and evidently dis- 
guised to avoid notice ; there was some- 
thing very strange both about the rags 
and the furtiveness in a person coming 
out of those rooms lined with gold. 
She took cautiously the curved garden 
path which brought her within half a 
hundred yards of me; then she stood 
up for an instant on the terrace of turf 
that looks towards the slimy lake, and 
holding her flaming lantern above her 
head she deliberately swung it three 
times to and fro as for a signal. As she 
swung it the second time a flicker of its 
light fell for a moment on her own face, 
a face that I knew. She was unnaturally 
pale, and her head was bundled in her 
borrowed plebeian shawl; but I am 
certain it was Etta Todd, the million- 
aire’s daughter. 
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“She retraced her steps in equal 
secrecy and the door closed behind her 
again. I was about to climb the fence 
and follow, when I realised that the 
detective fever that had lured me into 
the adventure was rather undignified ; 
and that in a more authoritative 
capacity I already held all the cards in 
my hand. I was just turning away, 
when a new noise broke on the night. 
A window was thrown up in one of the 
upper floors, but just round the corner 
of the house so that I could not see it ; 
and a voice of terrible distinctness was 
heard shouting across the dark garden 
to know where Lord Falconroy was, 
for he was missing from every room in 
the house. There was no mistaking 
that voice. I have heard it on many a 
political platform or meeting of direc- 
tors; it was Ireton Todd himself. 
Some of the others seemed to have gone 
to the lower windows or on to the steps 
and were calling up to him that Fal- 
conroy had gone for a stroll down to 
the Pilgrim’s Pond an hour before, and 
could not be traced since. Then Todd 
cried ‘Mighty Murder!’ and shut 
down the window violently; and I 
could hear him plunging down the stairs 
inside. Repossessing myself of my 
former and wiser purpose, I whipped 
out of the way of the general search 
that must follow; and returned here 
not much later than eight o’clock. 

“IT now ask you to recall that little 
Society paragraph which seemed to you 
so painfully lacking in interest. If the 
convict was not keeping the shot for 
Todd, as he evidently wasn’t, it is most 
likely that he was keeping it for Lord 
Falconroy ; and it looks as if he had 
delivered the goods. No more handy 
place to shoot a man than in the curious 
geological surroundings of that pool, 
where a body thrown down would sink 
through thick slime to a depth prac- 
tically unknown. Let us suppose, then, 
that our friend with the cropped hair 
came to kill Falconroy and not Todd. 
But, as I have pointed out, there are 
many reasons why many people in 
America might want to kill Todd. 
There is no reason why anybody in 
America should want to kill an English 
Lord newly landed, except for the one 
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reason mentioned in the pink paper— 
that the Lord is paying his attentions 
to the millionaire’s daughter. Our 
crop-haired friend, despite his ill-fitting 
clothes, must be an aspiring lover. 

‘‘T know the notion will seem to you 
jarring and even comic; but that’s 
because you are English. It sounds 
to you like saying the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s daughter will be married 
in St. George’s, Hanover Square, to 
a crossing-sweeper on ticket-of-leave. 
You don’t do justice to the climbing and 
aspiring power of our more remarkable 
citizens. You see a good-looking grey- 
haired man in evening dress with a 
sort of authority about him, you know 
he is a pillar of the state and you fancy 
he had a father. You are in error. 
You do not realise that a comparatively 
few years ago he may have been in a 
tenement or (quite likely) in a jail. 
You don’t allow for our national buoy- 
ancy and uplift. Many of our most 
influential citizens have not only risen 
recently, but risen comparatively late 
in life. Todd’s daughter was fully 
eighteen when her father first made his 
pile ; so there isn’t really anything im- 
possible in her having a hanger-on in 
low life ; or even in her hanging on to 
him, as I think she must be doing, to 
judge by the lantern business. If so, 
the hand that held the lantern may not 
be unconnected with the hand that held 
the gun. This case, sir, will make a 
noise.” 

“Well,” said the priest patiently, 
“and what did you do next ? ”’ 

“T reckon you'll be shocked,’ re- 
plied Greywood Usher, “‘ as I know you 
don’t cotton to the march of science in 
these matters. I am given a good deal 
of discretion here, and perhaps take a 
little more than I’m given; and I 
thought it was an excellent opportunity 
to test that Psychometric Machine I 
told you about. Now, in my opinion 
that machine can’t lie.” 

“No machine can lie,” said Father 
Brown, “‘ nor can it tell the truth.”’ 

“ It did in this case, as I’ll show you,” 
went on Usher positively. “I sat the 
man in the ill-fitting clothes in a com- 
fortable chair, and simply wrote words 
- on a blackboard; and the machine 
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simply recorded the variations of his 
pulse; and I simply observed his 
manner. The trick is to introduce some 
word connected with the supposed 
crime in a list of words connected with 
something quite different, yet a list in 
which it occurs quite naturally. Thus 
I wrote “heron” and “‘ eagle”’ and 
“owl,” and when I wrote “ falcon ” he 
was tremendously agitated ; and when 
I began to make an “r” at the end of 
the word, that machine just bounded. 
Who else in this republic’ has any 
reason to jump at the name of a newly- 
arrived Englishman like Falconroy 
except the man who’s shot him ? 
Isn’t that better evidence than a lot of 
gabble from witnesses: the evidence 
of a reliable machine ? ”’ 

“You always forget,” observed his 
companion, “ that the reliable machine 
always has to be worked by an unre- 
liable machine.” 

“Why, what do you mean ?’” asked 
the detective. 

‘““T mean Man,” said Father Brown, 
“the most unreliable machine I know 
of. I don’t want to be rude; and I 
don’t think you will consider Man to be 
an offensive or inaccurate description 
of yourself. You say you observed his 
manner; but how do you know you 
observed it right ? You say the words 
have to come in a natural way; but 
how do you know that you did it natur- 
ally ? How do you know, if you come 
to that, that he did not observe your 
manner? Who is to prove that you 
were not tremendously agitated ? 
There was no machine tied on to your 
pulse.” 

“T tell you,” cried the American in 
the utmost excitement, ‘‘ I was as cool 
as a cucumber.”’ 

“Criminals also can be as cool as 
cucumbers,” said Brown with a smile. 
“‘ And almost as cool as you.” 

“Well, this one wasn’t,” said Usher, 
throwing the papers about. ‘‘ Oh, you 
make me tired ! ’” 

“T’m sorry,” said the other. “I 
only point out what seems a reasonable 
possibility. If you could tell by his 
manner when the word that might 
hang him had come, why shouldn’t he 
tell from your manner that the word 
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that might hang him was coming? I 
should ask for more than words myself 
before I hanged anybody.” 

Usher smote the table and rose in a 
sort of angry triumph. 

“ And that,” he cried, “is just what 
I’m going to give you. I tried the 
machine first just in order to test the 
thing in other ways afterwards; and 
the machine, sir, is right.” 

He paused a moment and resumed 
with less excitement. “I rather want 
to insist, if it comes to that, that so far 
I had very little to go on except the 
scientific experiment. There was really 
nothing against the man at all. His 
clothes were ill-fitting, as I’ve said, but 
they were rather better, if anything, 
than those of the submerged class to 
which he evidently belonged. More- 
over, under all the stains of his plunging 
through ploughed fields or bursting 
through dusty hedges, the man was 
comparatively clean. This might mean, 
of course, that he had only just broken 
prison ; but it reminded me more of 
the desperate decency of the compara- 
tively respectable poor. His demean- 
our was, I am bound to confess, quite in 
accordance with theirs. He was silent 
and dignified as they are; he seemed 
to have a big but buried grievance, as 
they do. He professed total ignorance 
of the crime and the whole question ; 
and showed nothing but a sullen im- 
patience for something sensible that 
might come to take him out of his 
meaningless scrape. He asked me more 
than once if he could telephone for a 
lawyer who had helped him a long time 
ago in a trade dispute ; and in every 
sense acted as you would expect an 
innocent man to act. There was 
nothing against him in the world except 
that little finger on the dial that pointed 
to the change of his pulse. 

“Then, sir, the machine was on its 
trial ; and the machine was right. By 
the time I came with him out of the 
private room into the vestibule where 
all sorts of other people were awaiting 
examination, I think he had already 
more or less made up his mind to clear 
things up by somethinglike a confession. 
He turned to me, and began to say ina 
low voice, ‘ Oh, I can’t stick this any 
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more. If you must know all about 
me——’ 

“ At the same instant one of the poor 
women sitting on the long bench stood 
up, screaming aloud and pointing at 
him with her finger. I have neverin my 
life heard anything more demoniacally 
distinct. Her lean finger seemed to 
pick him out as if it were a pea-shooter. 
Though the word was a mere howl, every 
syllable was as clear as a separate stroke 
on the clock. 

“*«Drugger Davis!’ she shouted. 
‘They’ve got Drugger Davis!’ 

“Among the wretched women, 
mostly thieves and street-walkers, 
twenty faces were turned, gaping with 
glee and hate. If I had never heard 
the words, I should have known by the 
very shock upon his features that the 
so-called Oscar Rian had heard his real 
name. But I’m not quite so ignorant, 
you may be surprised tohear. Drugger 
Davis was one of the most terrible and 
depraved criminals that ever baffled 
our police. It is certain he had done 
murder more than once long before his 
last exploit with the warder. But he 
was never entirely fixed for it, curiously 
enough, because he did it in the same 
manner as those milder—or meaner— 
crimes for which he was fixed pretty 
often. He was a handsome, well-bred- 
looking brute, as he still is, to some 
extent ; andhe used mostly to go about 
with barmaids or shop-girls and do 
them out of their money. Very often, 
though, he went a good deal farther ; 
and they were found drugged with 
cigarettes or chocolates and their whole 
property missing. Then came one case 
where the girl was found dead ; but de- 
liberation could not quite be proved, 
and, what was more practical still, the 
criminal could not be found. I heard 
a rumour of his having reappeared some- 
where in the opposite character this 
time, lending money instead of borrow- 
ing it ; but still to such poor widows as 
he might personally fascinate, and still 
with the same bad result for them. 
Well, there is your innocent man and 
there is his innocent record. Even 
since then four criminals and three 
warders have identified him and con- 
firmed the story. Now what have you 
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got to say to my poor little machine 
after that ? Hasn’t the machine done 
for him ?.. Or do you prefer to say that 
the woman and I have done for him ? ” 

“As to what you’ve done for him,” 
replied Father Brown, rising and shak- 
ing himself in a floppy way, “ you’ve 
saved him from the electrical chair. I 
don’t think they can kill Drugger Davis 
on that old vague story of the poison ; 
and as for the convict who killed the 
warder, I suppose it’s obvious that you 
haven’t gothim. Mr. Davis is innocent 
of that crime, at any rate.” 

“What do you mean ?”’ demanded 
the other. ‘“‘ Why should he be inno- 
cent of that crime ? ” 

“Why, bless us all!” cried the small 
man in one of his rare moments of ani- 
mation, ‘‘ why, because he’s guilty of 
the other crimes! I don’t know what 
you people are made of. You seem to 
think that all sins are kept together in a 
bag. You talk as if a miser on Monday 
were always a spendthrift on Tuesday. 
You tell me this man you have here 
spent weeks and months wheedling 
needy women out of small sums of 
money ; that he used a drug at the best 
and a poison at the worst; that he 
turned up afterwards as the lowest kind 
of moneylender, and cheated more 
poor people in the same patient and 
pacific style. Let it be granted—let 
us admit, for the sake of argument, that 
he did all this. If that is so, I will tell 
you what he didn’t do. He didn’t 
storm a spiked wall against a man with 
a loaded gun. He didn’t write on the 
wall with his own hand, to say he had 
done it. He didn’t stop to state that 
his justification was self-defence. He 
didn’t explain that he had no quarrel 
with the poor warder. He didn’t name 
the house of the rich man to which he 
was going with the gun. He didn’t 
write his own initials in a man’s blood. 
Saints alive! Can’t you see the whole 
character is different, in good and evil ? 
Why, you don’t seem to be like Tama 
bit. One would think you’d never had 


any. vices of your own.” 

The amazed American had already 
parted his lips in protest when the door 
of his private and official room was 
hammered and rattled in an uncere- 
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monious way to which he was totally 
unaccustomed. 

The door flew open. The moment 
before Greywood Usher had been com- 
ing to the conclusion that Father Brown 
might possibly be mad. The moment 
after he began to think he was mad him- 
self. There burst and fell into his 
private room a man in the filthiest rags, 
with a greasy squash hat still askew on 
his head, and a shabby green shade 
shoved up from one of his eyes, both of 
which were glaring like a tiger’s. The 
rest of his face was almost undiscover- 
able, being masked with a matted beard 
and whiskers through which the nose 
could barely thrust itself, and further 
buried in a squalid red scarf or handker- 
chief. Mr. Usher prided himself on 
having seen most of the roughest speci- 
mens in the State, but he thought he 
had never seen such a baboon dressed 
as a scarecrow as this. But above all, 
he had never in all his placid scientific 
existence heard a man like that speak 
to him first. 

““ See here, old man Usher,” shouted 
the being in the red handkerchief, ‘‘ I’m 
getting tired. Don’t you try any of 
your hide-and-seek on me ; I don’t get 
fooledany. Leave go of my guests, and 
I'll let up on the fancy clockwork. 
Keep him here for a split instant and 
you'll feel pretty mean. I reckon I’m 
not a man with no pull.”’ 

The eminent Usher was regarding 
the bellowing monster with an amaze- 
ment which had dried up all other senti- 
ments. The mere shock to his eyes had 
rendered his ears almost useless. At 
last he rang a bell with a hand of vio- 
lence. While the bell was still strong 
and pealing, the voice of Father Brown 
fell soft but distinct. 

‘‘T have a suggestion to make,” he 
said, ‘‘ but it seems a little confusing. 
I don’t know this gentleman—but— 
but I think I know him. Now, you 
know him—you know him quite well— 
but you don’t know him ; naturally. 
Sounds paradoxical, I know.” 

‘“‘T reckon the Cosmos is cracked,” 
said Usher, and fell asprawl in his round 
office chair. 

‘Now, see here,” vociferated the 
stranger, striking the table, but speak- 




















ing in a voice that was all the more 
mysterious because it was compara- 
tively mild and rational though still re- 
sounding, ‘I won’t let you in. I 
want——”’ 

“Who in hell are you?” yelled 
Usher, suddenly sitting up straight. 

“JT think the gentleman’s name is 
Todd,” said the priest. 

Then he picked up the pink slip of 
newspaper. 

“JT fear you don’t read the society 
papers properly,” he said, and began to 
read out in a monotonous voice, “‘ ‘ Or 
locked in the jewelled bosoms of our 
city’s gayest leaders ; but there is talk 
of a pretty parody of the manners and 
customs of the other end of Society’s 
scale.’ There’s been a big Slum Dinner 
up at Pilgrim’s Pond to-night ; and a 
man, one of the guests, disappeared. 
Mr. Ireton Todd is a good host, and has 
tracked him here, without even waiting 
to take off his fancy dress.” 

“What man do you mean? ” 

‘“‘T mean the man with the comically 
ill-fitting clothes you saw running across 
the ploughed field. Hadn’t you better 
go and investigate him? He will be 
rather impatient to get back to his 
champagne, from which he ran away in 
such a hurry, when the convict with 
the gun hove in sight.” 

“Do you seriously mean——” began 
the official. 

“Why, look here, Mr. Usher,” said 
Father Brown quietly, “you said 
the machine couldn’t make a mistake ; 
and in one sense it didn’t. But the 
other machine did ; the machine that 
worked it. You assumed that the man 
in rags jumped at the name of Lord 
Falconroy, because he was Lord Fal- 
conroy’s murderer. He jumped at the 
name of Lord Falconroy because he is 
Lord Falconroy.” 

“ Then why the blazes didn’t he say 
so?’ demanded the staring Usher. 

“ He felt his plight and recent panic 
were hardly patrician,” replied the 
priest, “so he tried to keep the name 
back at first. But he was just going to 
tell it you, when ”—and Father Brown 
looked down at his boots—‘‘ when a 
woman found another name for him.” 

“ But you can’t be so mad as to say,” 
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said Greywood Usher, very white, 
“that Lord Falconroy was Drugger 
Davis.”’ 

The priest looked at him very 
earnestly but with a baffling and a de- 
cipherable face. 

“T am not saying anything about 
it,”’ he said ; “‘ I leave all the rest to you. 
Your pink paper says that the title 
was recently revived for him; but 
those papers are very unreliable. It 
says he was in the States in youth ; but 
the whole story seems very strange. 
Davis and Falconroy are both pretty 
considerable cowards, but so are lots 
of other men. I would not hang a dog 
on my own opinion about this. But I 
think,’”’ he went on softly and reflec- 
tively, ‘‘ I think you Americans are too 
modest. I think you idealise the 
English aristocracy—even in assuming 
it to be so aristocratic. You see a good- 
looking Englishman in evening dress ; 
you know he’s in the House of Lords ; 
and you fancy he has a father. You 
don’t allow for our national buoyancy 
and uplift. Many of our most influ- 
ential noblemen have not only risen 
recently but——” 

“Oh, stop it!’ cried Greywood Usher, 
wringing one lean hand in impatience 
against a shade of irony in the other’s 
face. 

“ Don’t stay talking to this lunatic ! ”’ 
cried Todd brutally. ‘‘ Take me to my 
friend.”’ 

Next morning Father Brown ap- 
peared with the same demure expres- 
sion, carrying yet another piece of pink 
newspaper. 

“T’m afraid you neglect the fashion- 
able press rather,” he said, “ but this 
cutting may interest you.” 

Usher read the headlines, ‘‘ Last- 
Trick’s Strayed Revellers: Mirthful 
Incident near Pilgrim’s Pond.” The 
paragraph went on: “‘A laughable occur- 
rence took place outside Wilkinson’s 
Motor Garage last night. A policeman 
on duty had his attention drawn by 
larrikins to a man in prison dress who 
was stepping with considerable coolness 
into the steering seat of a pretty high- 
toned Panhard ; he was- accompanied 
by a girl wrapped in a ragged shawl. 
On the police interfering, the young 
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woman threw back the shawl, and all 
recognised Millionaire Todd’s daughter, 
who had just come from the Slum Freak 
Dinner at the Pond, where all the 
choicest guests were in a similar désha- 
billé. She and the gentleman who had 
donned prison uniform were going for 
the customary joy-ride.”’ 
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Under the pink slip Mr. Usher found 
a strip of a later paper, headed, “ As- 
tounding Escape of  Millionaire’s 
Daughter with Convict. She Had 
Arranged Freak Dinner. Now Safe 
in 





Mr. Greywood Usher lifted his eyes, 
but Father Brown was gone. 
G. K. CHESTERTON. 





THE RETURN OF FATHER BROWN 





ITH the publication of the above story, Father Brown 


passes for a time from the public eye. 


OF what may be termed his private life—the everyday 


pursuance of his priestly calling in the midst of which his 


singular qualities of innocence and wisdom were no doubt first 


developed ; a calling that, be it remembered, must occupy most 


of his time—we are permitted to know but little. 


Opvious_r he deems the world his parish, and rumour 


has it that it 1s some parochial matter—a summons from 


America which he could not ignore—that 1s accountable for his 


present retirement, 


BE that as it may, his considerable interests in England 


ensure his early return; probably as soon as his engagement 


across the Atlantic will permit of it. 


Mr. Chesterton assures us 


that he will then again write down for our benefit some of the 


more interesting of the Father's experiences in life. 


Readers 


may therefore look forward to a new series in due course. 


MEANWHILE we are happy to have prevailed upon Mr. 
Chesterton to write specially for the Pall Mall Magazine a 


story of other interests which will appear in the November tssue, 


published October 18. 


THE EDITOR. 

















By WANDA DE 
SZARAMOWICZ 





Illustrated with special photographs taken by kind permission of the Warden of 
the London School of Medicine for Women 





T is many years since 
I first met her. She 
used to give me dolls 
at Christmas, and 
was altogether a 
much-beloved 
friend. She was 
young and _ beauti- 

ful; and if I could have taken you 

aside to whisper in your ear, “‘ She is 

a fully-qualified doctor,” I could have 

understood your turning round and 

saying, “‘I don’t believe it!”’ 

Yet even to-day there are many 
people who would at any rate reply, 
“You don’t say so!”’ were they told 
that the charmingly-dressed woman, 
with the fashionable hat and smart 
sunshade, whom I saw last week, 
stepping from a fine motor-car, is the 
brilliant gynecologist at a big London 
hospital. 











An Increasingly Numerous 
Profession. 


But these things are true—and not so 
very surprising either when one dis- 
covers that there are close on a thou- 
sand fully-qualified women on _ the 
British Medical Register. 
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Do you know how many women 
doctors London alone can boast ? Just 
in case you do not, I mention that there 
are over two hundred. Brighton has 
six, Leeds five, Manchester five. And 
almost all other important towns have 
at least one woman practitioner, whilst 
those who have none are asking for 
them. Here is a story—a true one: 


A Practice that sprang up 
in No Time. 


About three years ago two young 
lady doctors fresh from the arms of 
Alma Mater took up their residence in a 
large country town. They were neither 
of them natives of the place, nor in any 
way previously connected with it : they 
came as any strangers might, with a 
few introductions. A neat brass plate 
on their gate stated their profession. 
People passed by and read the in- 
scription, not a few with surprise. 
One or two bolder or more knowing 
spirits went farther and risked a con- 
sultation. Soon it was _ whispered 
abroad that Miss So-and-So, and her 
partner Miss What’s-her-Name, were 
really very clever. And, such is the 
trust, in these days, that woman has in 
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woman doctor so far as 
the lay public is con- 
cerned. 

In America the woman 
doctor is the family 
doctor, irrespective of 
sex; but in England, up 
to the present, the work 
of the medical woman 
is almost entirely con- 
fined to women, and this 
brings us to a very in- 
teresting point. _ 

It has frequently been 
asked from which classes 
of the community are 
her patients drawn ? 
The answer is to hand 
immediately : from two 
—the poor and the in- 
tellectual. And the 
reason ‘soon flashes out 
at you, and if you are 
anything of a logician 
will give you a delicious 
moment. 


Why Poor Women want 
a Woman Doctor. 

The poor woman 
wants the woman doctor 
because she knows, of 








woman, the two stran- 
gers speedily became 
busier than even they 
perhaps had conceived 
possible in so short a time, and must 
needs run a motor-car in order to cope 
with their rapidly-increasing practice. 

Of course one would not pretend that 
in such a case personality had not been 
a very strong factor of success. But 
whilst prosperity throughout the world 
is chiefly built upon personality it can- 
not be argued that a woman is more 
dependent, for a fortunate career, upon 
this attribute than a man. 


Winning the Confidence 
of the Public. 

The case is also noteworthy as illus- 
trating the accession of trust in the 





THEORY—IN THE LABORATORY: 


A lecturer at work in one of the private 
chemical laboratories of the School. 





rough experience, the 
capabilities of woman. 
Hard fate early taught 
her self-reliance and self-trust. At a 
tender age she was, in «ll probability, 
already a responsible woman, minding 
a numerous family whilst the mother 
went to work, cooking food and cleaning 
the house. By thirteen she was wage- 
earning ; by twenty—well, it would 
really be strange indeed if by twenty 
she had not evolved a trust in the 
powers of her sex to achieve almost 
anything they please. 

And so when she falls upon sick 
days she wants a woman to help her 
through ; and though it is no fault of 
his, a man can rarely advise or even 
be expected to help a woman who has 
much to do to make ends meet, in 
the same practical way that a woman 
can: nor see her difficulties in so clear 
a manner. 
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PRACTICE—IN THE WARD: 


A Women’s Hospital staffed 
by Women. 

This desire of the poor woman to 
depend on the services of medical 
women when ill-health overtakes her 
has had to be met, and is responsible for 
the South London Hospital for Women, 
which is now in course of erection and 
which has been specially designed for 
the needs of women on the south side 
of the river. The out-patients’ depart- 
ment in Newington Causeway was 
opened in the spring of the year, and 
the in-patients’ department with both 
general and private wards, at 103, South 
Side, Clapham Common, will, it is hoped, 
be ready almost at once. This in- 
stitution is to be officered entirely by 
women. In this respect, however, it is 
not unique. The Women’s Hospital in 
the Harrow Road has none but women 
on its staff, and the same is the case 
with the Lady Chichester Hospital for 
Women and Children at Brighton and 
the Medical Mission Hospital at Plais- 
tow. Moreover, with the exception of 
the consulting staff, all the medical ap- 
pointments at the New Hospital in 
Euston Road are held by women. 





A morning clinical class for the instruction 
of women students at the bedside. 





Trusted also by the 
Intellectuals. 

But in her appreciation of the work 
of medical women the poor woman is 
naturally not alone. The intellectual 
woman trusts her no less, but, if any- 
thing, more implicitly. Because, apart 
from the lessons of practical life, she has 
also the knowledge of the mental capa- 
cities of her sex to confirm and substan- 
tiate her opinion. 

For her, therefore, the woman doctor 
exists as an entirely reliable practitioner 
beyond the shadow of a doubt. And I 
put the matter in this light of set pur- 
pose, because there is yet a quite large 
section of the public who are inclined 
to question the professional capacity of 
the medical woman, and who in conse- 
quence hesitate to trust her. It is 
amusing to see who they are. 


The Prejudices against 
the Profession. 


As a majority, where prejudice is 
not openly admitted to be the one draw- 
back, they are very nearly confined to 
the type of helpless woman, who, to lay 
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bare the psychology of it, 
cannot trust her sex for any 
serious service such as medi- 
cine involves, because she 
does not trust herself. She in 
fact confines other women to 
her own limited standard of 
incapacity. Probably too she 
has never stayed to realise or 
never troubled to discover— 
there is no particular reason 
why she should—that the 
medical education and train- 
ing of a woman is precisely 
in every particular that which 
a man undergoes, and that 
she is not, as many seem to 
think, a sort of glorified nurse 
who puts the prefix ‘‘ Doctor”’ 
in front of her name on 
account of special cleverness. 

Also outside a certain circle 
it is, perhaps, insufficiently 
realised that women make 
extremely skilful surgeons, 
and that in this connection 
they have been specially suc- 
cessful in dealing with the 
absorbingly interesting and 
complicated matters of gyne- 
cology ; although the work of 
such specialists as Mrs. Schar- 
lieb and Mrs. Vaughan Sawyer 
is perhaps too widely known 
to need mention. 


What is the Training of 
a Woman Doctor ? 


Thus the training of the 
medical woman, if only in 
view of the sceptic’s opinion, 
is worth a little consideration. 

Naturally this training 
follows, as already stated, 








precisely in every detail that 
which is required before a 
man may practice, for the 
simple reason that she quali- 
fies by the same examinations as he. 

First of all, then, before registration 
as a medical student is possible, she has 
to pass a preliminary examination in 
general education, which includes such 
subjects as English, Latin, Mathe- 
matics, and Greek or a modern lan- 


PRACTICE IN THE OPERATING-THEATRE: 


guage. Then begins her medical 
career proper. 

For this purpose she goes either to 
the Universities of Glasgow or Edin- 
burgh in Scotland, and Durham in 
England, or—and this is the most 
usual course—to the London (Royal 
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two-and-a-half years of study 
in medical science is accom- 
plished she enters the hospital 
wards. Whilst here men, 
women and children come 
under her observation and 
care. Also she attends to 
dressings, is present at opera- 
tions, either watching or 
assisting, and gains first-hand, 
all-important experience of 
patients. 





In the Operating- 
Theatre. 


In the accompanying illus- 
trations you see her engaged 
in the occupations of her 
busy student life. Here she 
is attending a lecture, there 
she is conducting an experi- 
ment. Now she is examining 
a patient, and presently we 
find her, armed to the teeth, 
almost, against consequent 
dangers, about to commence 
her surgical career. 

At the Royal Free Hospital 
the operating-rooms are the 
newest and most up-to-date 
in the metropolis, every de- 
vice to benefit both patient 
and student having been in- 
cluded in the arrangements. 
The theatres themselves, two 
in number, are powerfully lit 
in the daytime by windows 
which provide practically one 
of the walls, and at night by 
a very special electric system. 
And the angles of the walls 
are properly speaking not 
angles at all, but curved sur- 
faces which defy as far as is 
humanly possible the collec- 








bis unique photograph, taken in the operating-theatre of the Royal i j j j j 
hows women doctors assisting at an equation a a child’s mouth a pag Rye omy tion of disease germs mM their 


Rudents watchi 
atching its course. beloved dust. 


Between the two theatres 

Free Hospital) School of Medicine is the splendidly-equipped sterilising- 
for Women, which is responsible room, which modern operative surgery 
for considerably more than half deems so important. Each theatre is 
the women on the British Medical also provided with a gallery, from which 
Register. students and medical visitors can 
Her period of training here lasts follow an operation, and also with 
from five to six years, and when her movable platforms, on the floor itself, 
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IN A LECTURE THEATRE: 


The apparatus shown—an epidiascope—is one of the latest 
aids to teaching. It throws upon the screen a magnified image 
of any subject—from a plate in a book to a microscope slide. 


for the accommodation of students 
needing to obtain a closer view. 


A New Wing 
wanted. 

This hospital—the only one in London 
where the would-be woman doctor can 
get her clinical training—has now in 
contemplation a new and badly-needed 
out-patients’ department, which will 
include better quarters for the students 
themselves, and a _ very necessary 
maternity department. At present the 
student’s training in this important 
branch of her work has to be done 
completely outside the hospital, an ar- 
rangement far from satisfactory to all 
concerned. 

Indeed, the necessity for the new 
wing is so urgent that it has to be 
started immediately, and in the endow- 
ment of a department or equipment of 
a ward there exists a magnificent oppor- 
tunity for the woman who believes in 
woman, and especially in her power to 
ameliorate the sufferings of the poor, 
for helping forward a work heavily 
burdened by lack of funds. 
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An Attractive eA “4 
Career for Girls. 

And now let us turn for a moment to 
another aspect of the medical profession 
for women. 

““ What to do with our girls,” has long 
been one of the most urgent cries of the 
parent of the age, although answered 
from time to time in a great number 


of ways. ‘“‘ Make home-made cakes,” 
says one, “and sell them to your 
friends.” “ Try gardening,” suggests 
another. And a wise third might very 


well add, “‘ If she has the ability, and 
there is about a thousand pounds to 
spare, make her a doctor!” And as 
soon as you give such a proposal serious 
consideration, you will see the money 
could scarcely be better invested. 
Once in practice, the woman doctor, 
after a year or two, seldom makes less 
than some hundreds a year, and she 
lives in comfort and refinement, enjoy- 
ing a position which is admirable in its 
possibilities for a wide social intercourse 
and friendship—a very important con- 
sideration for a woman worker, who in 
other employments frequently finds 
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IN THE HISTOLOGY 
LABORATORY: 


Students making micro- 
scope slides. 


herself the victim of a 
terribly limited social 
sphere. 


Soundness More 
Successful than 
Brilliance. 

Even a hard-headed, 
business-like parent, not 
too addicted to spend- 
ing money on the girls, 
would see the common- 
sense logic of giving a 
suitable girl the facili- 
ties for a doctor’s career. 
Especially would this be 
the case if he went care- 
fully into the matter 
and obtained first-hand 
information. 

I once asked a woman 
medical student who 
was nearly at the end 
of her training what 
was her experience of 

A CLASS IN HISTOLOGY: b failures. 


Learning of the minute Ti. an . ° 
structure of animal tissue. Two, in my time— 
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both ill-health,” was the reply. It 
seemed almost absurd, for it worked 
out at about I per cent. 

A few more questions elicited other 
interesting facts. I suggested that it 
required exceeding braininess to make a 
woman into a doctor. But she would 
not allow it. ‘“ The brainy, brilliant 
ones,”’ she said, “‘ are seldom much use 
for the trials of ordinary practice. The 
plodders generally have the best bed- 
side manner. There is not the least 
need for special brilliance. The work 
isn’t difficult, as we take it, extended 
over a number of years.” 


A Sane and Normal 
Type. 


That reply was very valuable. It 
revealed, as it were, the secret of the 
strength of the woman’s cause—its 
supreme health, if | may venture to say 
so. For nothing is more satisfactory 
than to find that when women in any 
numbers take up serious occupations, 
it is essentially the ‘‘ normal ”” woman 
who does so. In the pioneer days, 
perhaps, this was not so apparent, but 
unquestionably the scientific woman 
of to-day rarely wears her scientific 
brain on her sleeve. 

And especially this seems true of the 
woman doctor, who as a majority at any 
rate is none of your over-learned, dress- 
despising cranks, but much more often 
a high-spirited, sport-loving, healthy- 
nerved, and quite sufficiently well- 
dressed woman, with a deep twinkle in 
her eyes and a sense of humour always 
lurking round ready for a good laugh. 

You will, I think, be quite satisfied 
with the normality of your future 
medical woman, if you turn to the pic- 
tures which show her at work and at 
play, attending a lecture, preparing a 
microscope slide, or attending to the 
garden of the Medical School, which 
is weeded, planted and “run” by the 
students themselves. 


Women Doctors of 


the Past. 


But after all, in the work of attending 
the sick, women have ever shown them- 
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selves splendidly equipped, and_ the 
woman doctor is by no means the ex- 
tremely modern evolution one is tempted 
to think. 


She has existed in all ages, for 
there are records of her work from 


the third century before Christ right 
down to present times, although in 
those early days of course medicine 
was no science and comprised little 
more than superstitious astrology and 
a packet of bandages. 

In this connection a most enlighten- 
ing little volume compiled by Monsieur 
Marcel Baudouin of Paris, under the 
title of Les Femmes Médecins d’autre- 


fois, may be seen in the British Museum 


Library. In short biographical form 
it attempts a complete list of all the 
known women doctors from 300 B.c. to 
A.D. 1800, and, as might be expected, 
some of the details make amusing 
reading. 


The Exemplary Student 
of Vienna. 


One in particular merits our notice as 
showing the feminine spirit of A.D. 1400 
to have been no less full of daring 
enterprise than that of its twentieth- 
century sisters. 

It is recorded by a certain German 
priest named Martin, in a letter written 
by him to Queen Hedwije, that to the 
academy of medical science attached to 
his monastery at Vienna there came a 
certain young man. He was younger 
than any of the other students, but it 
was soon noticeable that no one could 
approach him either for application to 
his studies or in power to assimilate 
learning, and speedily he became the 
show student of the academy—the be- 
loved of his tutors. Imagine, then, the 
scandal when one fine day it is dis- 
covered that the prodigy is none other 
than a young girl. The learned monks, 
deeply shocked, put their heads _to- 
gether to deal with the criminal. They 
questioned her searchingly. Why had 
she donned male attire? ‘‘ For love of 
science,’ came the astonishing reply. 
Alas for the sequel! This gentle seeker 
after knowledge was deemed guilty, but 
in view of her attainments was not sent 
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STUDYING THE BEATS OF 
A POISONED HEART: 


Instead 


to a common prison. 
she was ordered to be incarcerated for 
a number of years in a convent of nuns. 


We have moved on a little since 
those days, and in our time, thanks to the 
brave spirit of certain pioneers, women 
do not need to run the risk of imprison- 
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The revolving chart on the left carries a 
record of the variation in pulse of a cat’s heart 
(seen at the centre of the white circle) when 
kept beating normally, by means of pumping 
in oxygen through a solution of common 
salt, and when under the influence of poison. 


ment for disguising their sex 
in order to prosecute their studies. 
Other Disabilities are 
being Removed. 


Each year witnesses the removal of 
fresh barriers, and whereas at one time, 
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STUDY: 


not so very far back either, women were 
refused permission to sit for any uni- 
versity degrees, there are now very few 
important qualifications for which they 
are ineligible. 

Oxford and Cambridge, it is true, 
still fasten the gates of academical dis- 
tinction, so far as titles are concerned, 
against them; but Dublin and London 
and the newer provincial universities 
are more open-minded; and on muni- 
cipal bodies and Royal Commissions, 
women have already made their influ- 
ence felt. : 





A well-stocked 
who are here seen reading up their various subjects, 


library is provided for the use of students, 


One F.R.C.S. To-day. 


To-morrow ? 


In the world of medicine, at any rate, 
the fences are broken down, and only last 
year the Royal College of Surgeons threw 
open their doors and admitted a woman 
doctor to their valued fellowship. 

The record of the medical woman, 
then, is a proud one. In the short 


space of forty years she has achieved 
things which point definitely to the 
great and useful future which lies before 
her. 


WANDA DE SZARAMOWICZ. 




















RECREATION: 





The students’ gardening committee is responsible for the 
flower beds round the tennis court attached to the School. 

















Fortunate 
Yo um 


f By William John Locke 


y P AUL KEGWORTHY, “‘ The Fortunate Youth,” lives with his mother, Mrs. Button, 


fo eo, 


his step-father, Mr. Button, and six little Buttons, his half-brothers and sisters, 

in Budge Street, Bludston, a factory-town in Northern England. Little Paul 

is the victim of his mother’s venomous hatred. He himself suspects that the 

Buttons are not his real parents, and in his eleventh year this fancy receives great 

encouragement owing to his hearing himself referred to as ‘‘a poor little prince in a 
fairy-tale.” 

The same goddess who has thus referred to him presents him with a cornelian 

| heart. This ‘‘talisman’’ becomes his most treasured possession. Subsequently, he 

% ; is kicked into a factory, and reading and dreaming that he is of noble birth become the 





solaces of his life. 

After a time he runs off with Barney Bill, a wandering caravan merchant who offers 
him a lift to London. 

On his arrival there, through an introduction to Cyrus Rowlatt, R.A., he becomes 
a model and is soon in. great demand amongst artists. He lodges off the Euston Road, 
where he is greatly admired by Jane, his landlady’s daughter. Deciding at last that 
his occupation is unmanly, he leaves it for the stage. He takes the name of Savelli. 
Lack of talent obliges him to be content with the provinces, and whilst on tour he loses 
Jane’s address. Stranded through a defaulting manager, he tries to walk to London, 
but faints through exhaustion in the drive of Drane’s Court, the residence of Colonel 
Winwood and his sister, who are county magnates. Miss Ursula decides that he shall 
remain there to be nursed. Afterwards discovering his poverty and convinced of his 
aristocratic origin, she proposes that he shall become Colonel Winwood’s private 
secretary. He gratefully accepts the post, and makes himself invaluable to the Colonel. 
He develops a talent for political organization and platform oratory, and becomes also 
a persona grata in society. 

The Princess Zobraska, widow of a member of a Royal Balkan House, is greatly 
attracted by him, and Paul falls in love with her. She comes to hear him speak as 
secretary of the Young England League at Hickney Heath. Amongst the audience he 
suddenly sees Barney Bill and Jane, and writes them a note. 
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CHAPTER XIII he saw the note delivered. Jane read 
it, whispered its contents to Bill and 
GLANCE round seemed to nod acquiescence. It was 
showed Paul an fitting that these two dear ghosts of the 
attendant of the past should appear for the first time in 
hall lurking at the his hour of triumph. He longed to have 
back of the plat- speech with them. 
form. He slipped The Dean of Halifax was brief, the 
quietly from his concluding ceremonies briefer. The 
seat by the Chair- audience gave Paul a parting cheer and 
man’s side and _ dispersed, while Paul, the hero of the 
gave the man the paper with directions evening, received the congratulations of 
as to its destination. Then he re- his friends. 
turned. Just before the Dean ended, “Those are thingsthat needed saying, 
All rights reserved. Copyrighted in U.S.A. by W. J. Locke, 1973. 
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but we’re too cautious to say them,” rc- 
marked the Chairman. 

“We've got to be,” said Colonel Win- 
wood. 

“The glory of irresponsibility,” 
smiled the Dean. 

“You don’t often get this kind of 
audience,’ Paul answered with a laugh. 
“A political infants’ school. One has 
to treat things in broad splashes.” 

“You almost persuade me to be an 
Englishwoman,” said the Princess. 

Paul bowed. “ But what more 
beautiful thing can there be than a 
Frenchwoman with England in her 
heart ? Je ne demande pas mieux.”’ 

And the Princess did not put her 
hands to her ears. 

The group passed slowly from the 
platform through a sort of committee- 
room at the back, and reached the side 
entrance. Here they lingered, ex- 
changing farewells. The light streamed 
dimly through the door on the strip of 
pavement between two hedges of spec- 
tators, and on the panelling and brass- 
work of an automobile by the kerb. A 
chauffeur, with rug on arm, stepped for- 
ward and touched his cap, as the Prin- 
cess appeared, and opened the door of 
the car. Paul, bare-headed, accompanied 
her across the pavement. Half-way she 
stopped for a second to adjust a slip- 
ping fur. He aided her quickly and 
received a bright smile of thanks. She 
entered the car—held out her hand for 
his kiss. 

“Come and see me soon. I'll write 
or telephone.”’ 

The car rolled away. The Win- 
woods’ carriage drove up. 

“Can we give you a lift home, 
Paul ? ” asked Miss Winwood. 

“No thanks, dearest lady. There 
are one or two little things 1 must do 
before I go.” 

“ Good-night.” 

““Good-night, Paul,’ said Colonel 
Winwood, shaking hands. “ A thunder- 
ing good speech.” 

Paul looked from side to side at the 
palely lit faces of the spectators, trying 
to distinguish Barney Bill and Jane. 
But he did not see them. He was 
disappointed and depressed, seized with 
a curious yearning for his own people. 
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Vehicle after vehicle drew up and carried 
away the remainder of the platform 
group, and Paul was left in the door- 
way with the President and Honorary 
Secretary of the local lodge. The little 
crowd began to melt away. Suddenly 
his heart leaped and, after a hasty 
good-night to the two officials, he 
sprang forward and, to their astonish- 
ment, gripped the hand of a bent and 
wizened old man. 

“ Barney Bill! Thisis good. Where 
is Jane ?”’ 

“Close by,” said Bill. 

The President and Honorary Secre- 
tary waved farewellsand marched away. 
Out of the gloom came Jane, somewhat 
shyly. He took both her hands and 
looked upon her and laughed. “ My 
dear Jane! What ages since we lost 
each other! ”’ 

“Seven years, Mr. Savelli.” 

“Mr. Savelli!’ Rubbish! Paul.” 

“ Begging your pardon,” said Barney 
3ill, “‘ but I’ve got a pal ’ere what I’ve 
knowed long before you was born, and 
he’d like to tell yer how he enjoyed your 
speech.”’ 

A tall man, lean and bearded, and 
apparently very well dressed, came for- 
ward. 

“This is my old pal, Silas Finn,” said 
Bill. 

“Delighted to meet you, Mr. Finn,” 
said Paul, shaking hands. 

‘“T too,” said the man gravely. 

“Silas Finn’s a Councillor of the 
Borough,” said Bill proudly. 

‘You should have been on the plat- 
form,’’ said Paul. 

‘“ T attended in my private capacity,” 
replied Mr. Finn. 

He effaced himself. Paul found him- 
self laughing into Barney Bill’s twink- 
ling eyes. ‘‘ Dear old Bill,” he cried, 
clapping his old friend on the shoulders. 
“How are things going? How’s the 
caravan ? I’ve looked out for it on so 
many country roads.” 

“I’m thinking of retiring,” said Bill. 
“TI can only do a few summer months 
now—and things isn’t what they was.” 

‘And Jane?” He turned to her. 

“I’m Mr. Finn’s secretary.” 

“Oh,” said Paul. Mr. Finn, then, 
was an important person. 
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The drill-hall attendant shut the 
door, and save for the street lamps they 
were in gloom. There was an em- 
barrassed little silence. Paul broke it 
by saying: ‘““ We must exchange ad- 
dresses, and fix up a meeting for a nice 
long talk.” 

“Tf you would like to have a talk 
with your old friends now, my house is 
at your disposal,’’ said Mr. Finn, in a 
soft, melancholy voice. “It is not far 
from here.” 

“That’s very kind of you—but I 
couldn’t trespass on your hospitality.” 

‘Gor’ bless you,” exclaimed Barney 
3ill. ‘‘ Nothing of the kind. Didn’t I 
tell yer I've knowed him since we was 
lads together 2? And Jane lives there.” 

Paul laughed. ‘‘ In that case 6s 

“You'll be most welcome,” said Mr. 
Finn. ‘‘ This way.” 

He went ahead with Barney Bill, 
whose queer side limp awoke poignant 
memories of the Bludston_ brickfield. 
Paul followed with Jane. 

“And what have you been doing ? ”’ 
he asked. 

“ Typewriting. Then Bill came across 
Mr. Finn, whom he hadn’t seen for years, 
and got me the position of secretary. 
Otherwise I’ve been doing nothing par- 
ticular.” 

“If you knew what a hunt I had 
years ago to find you,” he said, and 
began to explain the set of foolish cir- 
cumstances, when they turned the corner 
of the drill-hall and found a four-wheeled 
cab waiting. 

“T had already engaged it for my 
friends and myself,”’ Mr. Finn explained. 
“Will you get in? ”’ 

Jane and Paul and Mr. Finn entered 
the cab. Barney Bill, who liked air and 
for whom the raw November night was 
filled apparently with balmy zephyrs, 
clambered in his crablike way next the 
driver. They started. : 

“What induced you to 
night ? ”’ Paul asked. 

“We saw the announcement in the 
newspapers,’ replied Jane. ‘‘ Barney 
Bill said the Mr. Paul Savelli could be 
no one else but you. I said it couldn’t.”’ 


come to- 


‘“ Why ?” he asked sharply. 
There are heaps of people of the 
same name.” 
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“ But you didn’t think I was equal to 
mt: 

She laughed a short laugh. ‘“‘ That’s 
just how you used to talk. You 
haven’t changed much.” 

“T hope I haven't,” replied Paul 
earnestly. ‘‘ And I don’t think you've 
changed either.” 

“Very little has happened to change 
me,’’ said Jane. 

The cab lumbered on through dull, 
dimly lit, residential roads. Only by 
the swinging gleam of an occasional 
street lamp could Paul distinguish the 
facesof his companions. “I hope you're 
on our side, Mr. Finn,”’ he said politely 
to his host, who sat on the small back 
seat. 

‘I don’t disagree with much that 
you said to-night. But you are on the 


side of wealth and aristocracy. I am 
on the side of the downtrodden and 
oppressed.” 

‘But so am I,” cried Paul. ‘‘ The 


work of every day of my life tends to 
help them.”’ 

“You’re a Conservative and I’m a 
Radical.” 

“What do labels matter? We're 
both attacking the same problem, only 
from different angles.” 

“Very likely, Mr. Savelli ; but you'll 
pardon me if, according to my political 
creed, I regard your angle as an obtuse 
one.” 

Paul wondered greatly who he could 
be, this grave, intelligent friend of 
Barney Bill’s, who spoke with such 
dignity and courtesy. In his speech 
was a trace of rough accent; but his 
words were chosen with precision. 

“You think we glance off, whereas 
your attack is more direct,” laughed 
Paul. 

‘That is so. I hope you don’t mind 
my saying it. You were the challenger.” 

“T was. But anyhow we're not 
going to be enemies.”’ 

** God forbid,”’ said Mr. Finn. 

Presently the cab stopped before a 
fairly large detached house standing 
back from the road. A name which 
Paul could not decipher was painted on 
the top bar of the gate. They trooped 
through and up some steps to the front 
door, which Mr. Finn opened with his 














Slowly the gondola would near the steps, and beneath the testa would smile the dez 
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latchkey. The first impression that 
Paul had on entering a wide vestibule 
was a blaze of gilt frames containing 
masses of bright, fresh paint. A par- 
lourmaid appeared, and helped with 
hats and coats. 

We are having a very simple supper, 


Mr. Savelli. Will you join us?” said 
Mr. Finn. 
“With the greatest pleasure,’’ said 


Paul. 

The host threw open the dining-room 
door on the right. Jane and Paul 
entered ; were alone for a few moments, 
during which Paul heard Barney Bill 
say in a hoarse whisper: “Let me 
have my hunk of bread and beef in the 
kitchen, Silas. You know as how I 
hates a fork and I likes to eat in my 
shirt-sleeves.”’ 

Paul seized Jane by the arms and 
regarded her luminously. He mur- 
mured: “Did you hear? The dear old 
chap!” 

She raised clear, calm eyes. 
you shocked ? ”’ 

He shook her. 
me for?” 

Jane was rebellious. “For what 
girls in my position generally call a 
‘ toff.’ You 4 

“You're horrid,” said Paul. 

‘* The word’s horrid, not me. 
away up above us.” 

““* Us’ seems to be very prosperous, 
anyhow,” said Paul, looking round him. 
Jane watched him jealously and saw his 
face change. The dining-room, spac- 
iously proportioned, was, like the vesti- 
bule, a mass of gilt frames and staring 
paint. Not an inch of wall above the 
oak dado was visible. Crude land- 
scapes, twisted portraits, sea studies 
with waves of corrugated iron, subject 
pictures of childishly sentimental 
appeal, blinded the eyes. It looked as 
if a child of seven had been the selecting 
committee for an exhibition of the Royal 
Academy. It looked also as if the 
child of seven had replaced the hanging 
committee also. It was a conglomerate 
massacre. It was pictorial anarchy. 
It was individualism baresark, amok, 
crazily frantic. And an_ execrably 
vile, nerve-destroying individualism at 
that ! 


“ Aren’t 


“What do you take 


You're 
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Paul released Jane, who kept cool, 
defiant eyes on him. 

“What do you think of it?” 

He smiled. ‘A’ bit disconcerting.” 

“The whole house is like this.” 

“Tt’s so new,” said Paul. 

He looked about him again. The 
long table was plainly laid for three at 
the far end. The fare consisted of a 
joint of cold beef, a cold tart suggestive 
of apple, a bit of Cheshire cheese, and 
celery in a glass vase. Of table decora- 
tion of any kind there was no sign. <A 
great walnut monstrosity, meagrely 
equipped, performed the functions of a 
sideboard. The chairs, ten straight- 
backed, and two easy by the fireplace, 
of which one was armless, were up- 
holstered in saddle-bag, yellow and 
green. In the bay of the red-curtained 
window was a huge terra-cotta bust of 
an ivy-crowned and inane Austrian 
female. There was a great fireplace in 
which a huge fire blazed cheerily, and on 
the broad, deep hearth stood little 
coloured plaster figures of stags, of 
gnomes, of rabbits, one ear dropping, 
the other ear cocked, of galloping 
hounds unknown to the fancy, scenting 
and pursuing an invisible foe. 

She watched him as he scanned the 
room. 

“Who is Mr. Finn ? 
low voice. 

“Many years ago he was ‘ Finn’s 
Fried Fish.’ Now he’s ‘ Fish Palaces, 
Limited.’ They’re all over London. 
You can’t help seeing them even from 
a motor-car.”’ 

“T’ve seen them,” said Paul. 

The argument outside the door having 
ended in a victory for the host, he 
entered the room, pushing Barney Bill 
gently in front of him. For the first 
time Paul saw him in the full light. 
He beheld a man sharply featured, with 
hair and beard, once raven-black, irregu- 
larly streaked with white—there seemed 
to be no intermediary shades of grey— 
and deep melancholy eyes. There hung 
about him the atmosphere of infinite 
and sorrowful patience that might 
mark a Polish patriot. As the runner 


” he asked in a 


of a successful fried fish concern he was 
an incongruity. 
picture 


As well, thought Paul, 


the late Cardinal Newman 
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sharpening knife on steel outside a 
butcher’s shop, and crying, “ buy, buy,”’ 
in lusty invitation. Then Paul noticed 
that he was oddly apparelled. He wore 
the black frock-coat suit of a Methodist 
preacher at the same time as the rain- 
bow tie, diamond tie-pin, heavy gold 
watch-chain, diamond ring and natty 
spats of a _ professional bookmaker. 
The latter oddities, however, did not 
detract from the quiet, mournful dignity 
of his face and manner. Paul felt him- 
self in the presence of an original per- 
sonality. 

The maid came in and laid a fourth 
place. Mr. Finn waved Paul to a seat 
on his right, Barney Bill to one next 
Paul; Jane sat on his left. 

“ T will ask a blessing,” said Mr. Finn. 

He asked one for two minutes in the 
old-fashioned Evangelical way, bring- 
ing his guest into his address to the 
Almighty with an almost pathetic 
courtesy. ‘‘I am afraid, Mr. Savelli,’’ 
said he, when he sat down and began 
to carve the beef, ‘‘ I have neither wine 
nor spirits to offer you. I am a strict 
teetotaller; and so is Miss Seddon. 
But as I knew my old friend Simmons 
would be unhappy without his accus- 
tomed glass of beer——-”’ 


“That’s me,” said Barney Bill, 
nudging Paul with his elbow. “ Sim- 


mons. You never knowed that afore, 
did yer? Beg pardon, guv’nor, for in- 
terrupting.” 

“Well, there’s a jug of beer—and 
that is all at this hour, except water, 
that I can put before you.” 

Paul declared that beer was delicious 
and peculiarly acceptable after public 
speaking, and demonstrated his appre- 
ciation by draining the glass which the 
maid poured out. 

“You wanted that badly, sonny,” 
said Barney Bill. ‘‘ The next thing to 
drinking oneself is to see another chap 
what enjoys it swallering it.” 

“ Bill!” said Jane reprovingly. 

Barney Bill cocked his white poll 
across the table with the perkiness of a 
quaint bird—-Paul saw that the years 
had brought a striation of tiny red 
filaments to his weather-beaten face— 
and fixed her with his little glittering 
eyes. “Bill what? You think I’m 
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‘urting his feelings?’’ He jerked a 
thumb towards his host. “I ain’t. 
He thinks good drink’s bad because bad 
has come of it to him—not that he ever 
took a drop too much, mind yer—but 
bad has come of it to him, and I think 
good drink’s good because nothing but 
good has come of it to me. And we’ve 
agreed to differ. Ain’t we, Silas?” 

“ If every man were as moderate as 
you, and I am sure as Mr. Savelli, I 
should have nothing to say against it. 
Why should I? But the working-man, 
unhappily, is not moderate.” 

“T see,” said Paul. ‘‘ You preach, 
or advocate—I think you preach—total 
abstinence, and so feel it your duty to 
abstain yourself.”’ 

“That is so,” said Mr. Finn, helping 
himself to mustard. ‘I don’t wish to 
bore you with my concerns ; but I’m a 
fairly large employer of labour. Now 
I have found that by employing only 
pledged abstainers I get extraordinary 
results. I exact a very high rate of 
insurance, towards a fund—-I need not 
go into details—to which I myself con- 
tribute a percentage—a far higher rate 
than would be possible if they spent 
their earnings on drink. I invest the 
whole lot in my business—their stop- 
pages from wages and my contributions. 
I guarantee them 3 per cent.; I give 
them, actually, the dividends that 
accrue to the holders of ordinary stock 
in my company. They also have the 
general advantages of insurance—sick- 
ness, burial, maternity, and so forth, 

that they would get from an ordinary 
benefit society.” 

“ But that’s enormous,” cried Paul, 
with keen interest. ‘“‘ On the face of it, 
it seems impossible. It seems entirely 
uneconomic. Co-operative trading is 
one thing; private insurance another. 
But how can you combine the two?” 

“The whole secret lies in the mar- 
vellously increased efficiency of the 
employee.’’ He developed his point. 

Paul listened attentively. ‘‘ But,” 
said he, when his host concluded, “ isn’t 
it rather risky ? Supposing, for the 
sake of argument, your business failed.”’ 

Mr. Finn held up the lean, brown 
hand on which the diamond sparkled. 
‘““ My business cannot fail.” 
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Paul started. The assertion had a 
strange solemnity. ‘‘ Without imper- 
tinence,”’ said he, ‘‘ why can’t it fail ? ”’ 
“Because God is guiding it,’ said 
Silas Finn. 

The fanatic spoke. Paul regarded 
him with renewed interest. The black 
hair streaked with white, hanging over 
the temples on the side away from the 
parting, the queerly streaked beard, the 
clear-cut ascetic features, the deep, 
mournful eyes in whose depths glowed a 
soul on fire, gave him the appearance of 
a mad but sanctified apostle. Barney 
Bill, who profoundly distrusted all pro- 
fessional drinkers of water, such as 
Mr. Finn’s employees, ate his cold beef 
silently, in the happy surmise that no 
one was paying the least attention to 
his misperformances with knife, fork 
and fingers. Jane looked steadily from 
Paul to Silas and from Silas to Paul. 

Paul said: ‘“‘ How do you know God 
is guiding it ?”’ 

At the back of his mind was an im- 
pulse of mirth—there is a touch of 
humorous blasphemy in the conception 
of the Almighty as managing director 
of ‘‘ Fish Palaces, Limited ’’—but the 
nominal earthly managing director saw 
not the slightest humour in the proposi- 
tion. 

“ Who is guiding you in your brilliant 
career ?”’ he asked. 

Paul threw out his hands, in the once 
practised and now natural foreign 
gesture. ‘“‘I’m not an atheist. Of 
course I believe in God, and I thank 
Him for all His mercies——”’ 

“Yes, yes,” said his host. “‘ That I 
shouldn’t question. But a successful 
man’s thanks to God are most often 
merely conventional. Don’t think I 
wish to be offensive. I only want to 
get at the root of things. You are a 
young man, eight-and-twenty ; 

““ How do you know that ?”’ laughed 
Paul. 

“Oh, your friends have told me. 
You are young. You have a brilliant 
position. You have a brilliant future. 
Were you born to it ?”’ 

There was Jane on the opposite side 
of the table, entirely uninterested in her 
food, looking at him in her calm, clear 
She was so wholesome, so sane, 
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in her young yet mature English lower- 
class beauty. She had broad brows, 
Her mass of dark brown hair was rather 
too flawlessly arranged. He felt a 
second’s irritation at not catching any 
playfully straying strand. She was 
still the Jane of his boyhood, but a Jane 
developed, a Jane from whom no secrets 
were hid, a searching, questioning and 
quietly disturbing Jane. 

“‘ A man is born to his destiny, what- 
ever destiny may be,”’ said Paul. 

“That is Mohammedan fatalism,”’ 
said Mr. Finn, ‘“ unless one means by 
destiny the guiding hand of the Al- 
mighty. Do you believe that you're 
under the peculiar care of God ?” 

“Do you, Mr. Finn ? ” 

“T have said so. J ask you. Do 
you?” 

“In a general way, yes,” said Paul. 
“In your particular sense, no. You 
question me frankly and I answer 
frankly. You would not like me to 
answer otherwise.” 

“ Certainly not,” said his host. 

“Then,” Paul continued, witha smile, 
“T must say that from my childhood 
I have been fired with a curious cer- 
tainty that I would succeed in life. 
Chance has helped me. How far a 
divine hand has been specially respon- 
sible, it isn’t for me to conjecture. But 
I know that if I hadn’t believed in 
myself I shouldn’t have had my small 
measure of success.”’ 

‘““ You believe in yourself ? ”’ 


“Yes. And I believe in making 
others believe in me.” 
“That is strange—very strange.” 


Mr. Finn fixed him with his deep, sorrow - 
ful eyes. ‘“‘ You believe that you're 
predestined to a great position. You 
believe that you have in you all that 
is needful to attain it. That has 
carried you through. Strange!” He 
put his hand to his temple, elbow on 
table, and still regarded Paul. ‘ But 
there’s God behind it all. Mr. Savelli,” 
he said earnestly, after a slight pause, 
‘you are twenty-eight; I am fifty- 
eight ; so I’m more than old enough to 
be your father. You'll forgive my 
taking up the attitude of the older man. 
I have lived a life such as your friends 
on the platform to-night—honourab! , 
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clean, sweet people—I’ve nothing to say 
against them—have no conception. I 
am English, of course—-London born. 
My father was an Englishman; but 
my mother was a Sicilian. She used to 
go about with a_barrel-organ—my 
father ran away with her. I have that 
violent South in my blood, and I’ve 
lived nearly all my days in London. 
I’ve had to pay dearly for my blood. 
The only compensation it has given me 
is a passion for art ’’—he waved his 
lean, bediamonded hand towards the 
horrific walls. ‘‘ That is external—ina 
way—mere money has enabled me to 
gratify my tastes ; but, as I was saying, 
I have lived a life of strange struggle, 
material physical, and ’’—he brought 
down his free hand with a bang on the 
table—‘‘ it is only by the grace of God 
and the never-ceasing presence of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ by my side, that— 
that I am able to offer you my modest 
hospitality this evening.”’ 

Paul felt greatly drawn to the man. 
He was beyond doubt sincere. He 
wore the air of one who had lived 
fiercely, who had suffered, who had con- 
quered ; but the air of one whose vic- 
tory was barren, who was looking into 
the void for the things unconquerable 
yet essential to salvation. Paul made 
a little gesture of attention. He could 
find no words to reply. A man’s deep 
profession of faith is unanswerable. 

“ Ah,” said Barney Bill, “‘ you ought 
to have come along o’ me, Silas, years 
ago in the old bus. You mightn’t have 
got all these bright pictures, but you 
wouldn’t have had these ’ere gloomy 
ideas. I don’t say as how I don’t hold 
with Gawd,” he explained, with up- 
lifted forefinger and cocked head ; “‘ but 
if ever I thinks of Him, I like to feel 
that He’s in the wind or in the crickle- 
crackle of the earth, just near and 
friendly like, but not a-worrying of a 
chap, listening for every cuss-word as he 
uses to his old horse, and measuring 
every half-pint he pours down his dusty 
throat. No. That ain’t my idea of 
Gawd. But then I ain’t got religion.”’ 

“ Still the same old pagan,” laughed 
Paul. 

“No, not the same, sonny,” said 


Barney Bill, holding up his knife, 
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which supported a morsel of cheese. 
“Old. Rheumaticky. Got to live in 
a ‘ouse when it rains—me who never 
keered whether I was baked to a cinder 
or wet through! I ain’t a pagan no 
more. I’m a crock.”’ 

Jane smiled affectionately at the old 
man, and her face was lit with rare 
sweetness when she smiled. ‘“ He 
really is just the same,” she said. 

“He hasn’t changed much in forty 
years,” said Mr. Finn. 

“TI was a good Conservative then, as 
I am now,” said Bill. ‘‘ That’s one 
thing, anyhow. So was you, Silas. 
But you had Radical leanings.” 

Barney Bill’s remark set the talk on 
political lines. Paul learned that his 
host had sat for a year or more as a 
Progressive on the Hickney Heath 
Borough Council and aspired to a seat 
in Parliament. 

“ The Kingdom of Heaven,” said he, 
not unctuously or hypocritically, but in 
his grave tone of conviction, “is not 
adequately represented in the House.” 

Paul pointed out that in the House of 
Lords one had the whole bench of 
Bishops. 

“T’m not a member of the Estab- 
lished Church, Mr. Savelli,” replied Mr. 
Finn. “I’m a Christadelphian.” 

“I’ve heard him conduc’ the service,” 
said Barney Bill. ‘He built the 
Meeting House close by, yer know. I 
goes sometimes to try and get con- 
verted. But I’m too old and stiff in 
the j’ints. No longer a pagan, but a 
crock, sonny. But [ likes to listen to 
him. Gorbli——bless me, it’s a real 
beanfeast—that’s what it is. He talks 
straight from the shoulder, he does, just 
as you talked to-night. Lets ’em ’ave it 
bing-bang in the eye. Don’t he, Jane?” 

‘* Bill means,” she explained, with the 
shadow of a smile, for Paul’s benefit, 
“that Mr. Finnis an eloquent preacher.” 

‘“ D’yer suppose he didn’t understand 
what I meant ?”’ he exclaimed, setting 
down the beer glass which he was about 
to raise to his lips. ‘“‘ Him, what I dis- 
covered reading Sir Walter Scott with 
the cover off when he was a nipper 
with no clothes on? You understood, 
sonny ?” 


“Of course I did.” He laughed 
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gaily and turned to his host, who had 
suffered Barney Bill’s queer eulogy 
with melancholy indulgence. ‘‘ One of 
these days I should like to come and 
hear you preach.”’ 

“ Any Sunday, at ten and six. You 
would be more than welcome.” 

The meal was over. Barney Bill 
pulled a blackened clay pipe from his 
waistcoat pocket anda paper of tobacco. 

““T’m a non-smoker,” said Mr. Finn 
to Paul, “‘ and I’m sorry I’ve nothing 
to offer you—I see little company, so I 
don’t keep cigars in the house—but if 
you would care to smoke——’’ he 
waved a courteous and inviting hand. 

Paul whipped out his cigarette case. 
It was of gold—a present last Christ- 
mas from the Winwoods—fitting part of 
the equipment of a Fortunate Youth. 
He opened it, offered a cigarette to 
Barney Bill. 

“Garn!” said the old man. “I 
smokes terbakker,” and he filled his 
pipe with shag. 

Mr. Finn rose from the table. ‘‘ Will 
you excuse me, Mr. Savelli, if I leave 
you? I get up early to attend to my 
business. I must be at Billingsgate at 
half-past five to buy my fish. Besides, 
I have been preventing your talk with 
our friends. So pray don’t go. Good- 
night, Mr. Savelli.”’ 

As he shook hands Paul met the 
sorrowful liquid eyes fixed on him with 
strange earnestness. ‘‘I must thank 
you for your charming hospitality. I 


hope you'll allow me to come and see 


you again.” 

““ My house is yours.”’ 

It was a phrase—a phrase of Castilian 
politeness—oddly out of place in the 
mouth of a Christadelphian purveyor 
of fried fish. But it seemed to have 
more than a Castilian, more than a 
Christadelphian significance. He was 
still pondering over it when Mr. Finn, 
having bidden Jane and Barney Bill 
good-night, disappeared. 

“Ah!” said Barney Bill, lifting up 
the beer jug in order to refill his glass, 
and checked whimsically by the fact of 
its emptiness. ‘‘ Ah,” said he, setting 
down the jug and limping round the 
table, “‘ let us hear as how you’ve been 
getting on, sonny.” 
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They drew their chairs about the 
great hearth, in which the idiotic little 
Viennese plaster animals sported in 
movement eternally arrested, and talked 
of the years that had passed. Paul 
explained once more his loss of Jane 
and his fruitless efforts to find her. 

““ We didn’t know,” said Jane. ‘‘ We 
thought that either you were dead or 
had forgotten us—or had grown too big 
a man for us.”’ 

“ Axing your pardon,’”’ said Barney 
Bill, taking his blackened clay from his 
lips and holding it between his gnarled 
fingers, “you said so. I didn’t. I 
always held that, if he wasn’t dead, the 
time would come when, as it was to- 
night, the three of us would be sitting 
round together. I maintained,” he 
added solemnly after a puff or two, 
“that his heart was in the right place. 
I’m a broken down old crock, no longer 
a pagan; but I’m right. Ain't I, 
sonny ?”’ He thrust an arm into the 
ribs of Paul, who was sitting between 
them. 

Paul looked at Jane. “I think this 
proves it.” 

She returned his look steadily. “I 
own I was wrong. But a woman only 
proves herself to be right by always in- 
sisting that she is wrong.” 

“My dear Jane,” cried Paul. ‘“‘ Since 
when have you become so psychologi- 
cal?” 

“‘ Gorblime,”’ said Barney Bill, ‘‘ what 
in thunder’s that ? ” 

“T know,” said Jane... . “ You” 
—to Paul—“ were good enough to begin 
my education. I’ve tried since to go 
on with it.” 

“It’s nothing to do with edication,” 
said Barney Bill. “It’s fac’s. Let's 
have fac’s. Jane and I have been 
tramping the same old high road, but 
you've been climbing mountains—yer 
and yer gold cigarette cases. Let’s hear 
about it.”’ 

So Paul told his story, and as he 
told it, it seemed to him, in its improb- 
ability, more like a fairy tale than the 
sober happenings of real life. 

“‘ You've said nothing about the prin- 
cess,” Jane remarked, when he had 
ended. 

“‘ The princess ? ” 
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‘“Yes. Where does she come in?” 

“The Princess Zobraska is a friend 
of my employers.” 

‘‘ But you and she are great friends,”’ 
Jane persisted quietly. ‘ That’s ob- 
vious to anybody. I was standing 
quite close when you helped her into 
the motor-car.”’ 

“IT didn’t see you.” 

“T took care you didn’t. 
charming.” 

“Most princesses are charming— 
when they’ve no particular reason to be 
otherwise,” said Paul. ‘It is their 
mélier—their profession.”’ 

There was a little silence. Jane, 
cheek on hand, looked thoughtfully 
into the fire. Barney Bill knocked the 
ashes out of his pipe and thrust it in 
his pocket. “‘ It’s getting late, sonny.” 

Paul looked at his watch. It was 
past one o’clock. He jumped up. “I 
hope to goodness you haven’t to begin 
work at half-past five,’ he said to Jane. 

“No. At eight.”’ She rose as he 
stretched out his hand. ‘“ You don’t 
know what it is to see you again, Paul. 
I can’t tell you. Some things are up- 


She looks 


setting. But I’m glad. Oh yes, I’m 
glad, Pauldear. Don’t think I’m not.” 
Her voice broke a little. They 


were the first gentle words she had given 
him all the evening. Paul smiled and 
kissed her hand as he had kissed that 
of the princess, and, still holding it, 
said: ‘‘ Don’t I know you of old? 
And if you suppose I haven’t thought of 
you and felt the need of you, you’re very 
much mistaken. Now I’ve found you, 
I’m not going to let you go again.” 

She turned her head aside and looked 
down ; there was the slightest move- 
ment of her plump shoulders. ‘““ What’s 
the good? I can’t do anything for you 
now, and you can’t do anything for me. 
You're on the way to becoming a great 
man. To me you're a great man 
already. Don’t you see?” 

“My dear, I was an embryonic 
Shelley, Raphael, Garrick and Napo- 
leon when you first met me,’’ he said 
jestingly. 

“ But then you didn’t belong to their 
—to their sphere. Now youdo. Your 


friends are lords and ladies and——and 
princesses—— 
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‘“ My friends,’’ cried Paul, “‘ are people 
with great true hearts—like the Win- 
woods—and the princess, if you like— 
and you, and Barney Bill.” 

“That’s a sentiment as does you 
credit,” said the old man. “ Great 
true hearts! Now if you ain’t satisfied, 
my dear, you’re a damn criss-cross 
female. And yer ain’t, are yer?” 

She laughed and Paul laughed. The 
little spell of intensity was broken. 
There were pleasant leave-takings. 

“T’ll set you on your road a bit,” 
said Barney Bill. “I live in the neigh- 
bourhood. Good-bye, Jane.” 

She went with them to the front door, 
and stood in the gusty air watching 
them until they melted into the dark- 
ness. 


CHAPTER XIV 
on the young man of im- 


maculate vesture, of impeccable 
manners, of undeniable culture, 

of instinctive sympathy with the great 
world where great things are done, of un- 
erring tact, of mythological beauty and 
charm, of boundless ambition, of resist- 
less energy, of incalculable promise, in 
outer semblance and in avowed creed 
the fine flower of aristocratic England, 
professing the divine right of the House 
of Lords and the utilitarian sanctity of 
the Church of England—between Paul, 
that is to say, and the Radical, pro- 
gressive councillor of Hickney Heath, 
the Christadelphian dissenter (not even 
Congregationalist or Baptist or Wes- 
leyan, or any powerfully-organised Non- 
conformist whose conscience arch- 
bishops consult with astute patronage), 
the purveyor of fried fish, the man of 
crude, uncultivated taste, there should 
have been a gulf fixed as wide as the 
Pacific Ocean. As a matter of fact, 
whatever gulf lay between them was 
narrow enough to be bridged comfort- 
ably over by mutualesteem. Paul took 
to visiting Mr. Finn. Accustomed to 
the somewhat tired or conventional 
creeds of his political world, he found 
refreshment in the man’s intense faith. 
He also found pathetic attraction in 
the man’sefforts towardsself-expression. 
Mr. Finn, who lived a life of great loneli- 
ness—scarcely a soul, said Jane, crossed 
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his threshold from month’s end to 
month’s end—seemed delighted to have 
a sympathetic visitor to whom he could 
display his painted treasures. When 
he was among them the haunting pain 
vanished from his eyes, as sometimes 
one has seen it vanish from those of an 
unhappy woman among her flowers. 
He loved to take Paul through his col- 
lection and point out the beauties and 
claim his admiration. He had con- 
verted a conservatory running along one 
side of the house into a picture-gallery, 
and this was filled with his master- 
pieces of pictorial villainy. Here Paul 
was at first astonished at recognising 
replicas of pictures which hung in other 
rooms. Mr. Finn explained. 

“These,” said he, “are the originals.”’ 

Paul pondered over the dark saying 
for a moment or two until he came upon 
a half-finished canvas on an easel. It 
was the copy of a landscape on the wall. 
He turned questioningly to his host. 
The latter smiled. 

“I’m a bit of an artist myself,” he 
said. ‘ But as I’ve never had time for 
lessons in painting, I teach myself by 
copying good pictures. It’s a Saun- 
ders ”’—a name unknown to Paul— 
“and a very good example. It’s called 
Noontide. The cow is_ particularly 
good, isn’t it? But it’s exceedingly 
difficult. That foreshortening—I can’t 
get it quite right yet. But I go on and 
on till I succeed. The only way.” 

Paul acquiesced and asked him where 
he had picked up his Saunders. Indeed, 
‘where had he picked up all the others ? 
Not an exhibition in London would 
have admitted one of them. This 
“Saunders ”’ represented a wooden cow 
out of drawing lying in the shade of a 
conventional tree. It was peculiarly 
bad. 

“T bought it direct from the artist,” 
replied Mr. Finn. ‘ He’s an unrecog- 
nised genius, and now he’s getting old, 
poor fellow. Years ago he offended the 
Royal Academy, and they never forgot 
it. He says they’ve kept him under 
all his life. Ihave a great many of his 
pictures.” He looked admiringly at 
the cow for a while, and added: “I 
gave him four pounds ten for this one.”’ 

Paul could not forbear saying, though 
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his tone betrayed no irony: ‘‘ A good 
price.” 

“IT think so,” replied Mr. Finn. 
“That’s what he asked. I could never 
haggle with an artist. His work is of 
the spirit, isn’t it?’ 

And Paul marvelled at the childlike 
simplicity of the man, the son of the 
Sicilian woman who went about with a 
barrel-organ, who, starting in the race 
on a level with Barney Bill, had made 
a fortune in the exploitation of fried 
fish. To disturb his faith in the genius 
of Saunders were a crime—as base a 
crime as proving to a child the non- 
existence of fairies. For Paul saw that 
Silas Finn found in this land of artistic 
illusion a refuge from many things ; not 
only from the sordid cares of a large 
business, but perhaps also from the 
fierce intensity of his religion, from his 
driving and compelling deity. Here 
alone God entered gently. 

There was another reason, which 
Paul scarcely confessed to himself, for 
the pleasure he found in the older man’s 
company. The veil which he had 
thrown so adroitly over his past history, 
which needed continuous adroitness to 
maintain, was useless in this house. 
Both Barney Bill and Jane had spoken 
of him freely. Silas Finn knew of 
Bludston, of his model-dom, of his in- 
glorious career on the stage. He could 
talk openly once more, without the never- 
absent subconscious sense of reserve. He 
was still, in his own eyes, the prince out 
of the fairy-tale ; but Silas Finn and the 
two others alone of his friends shared 
the knowledge of the days when he 
herded swine. Now a prince out of a 
fairy-tale who has herded swine is a 
romantic figure. Paul did not doubt 
that he was one. Even Jane, in spite 
of her direct common sense, admitted it. 
Barney Bill proclaimed it openly, 
slapping him on the back and taking 
much credit to himself for helping the 
prince on the way to his kingdom. And 
Mr. Finn, even in the heat of political 
discussion or theological asseveration, 
treated him with a curious and pathetic 
deference. 

Meanwhile Paul pursued his own 
career of glory. The occasional visits 
to Hickney Heath were, after all, but 
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rare, though distinct, episodes in his 
busy life. He had his parliamentary 
work for Colonel Winwood, his work for 
Miss Winwood, his work for the Young 
England League. He had his social 
engagements. He had the Princess 
Zobraska. He also began to write, in 
picturesque advocacy of his views, for 
serious weekly and monthly publica- 
tions. Then Christmas came and he 
found himself at Drane’s Court, some- 
what gasping for breath. A large house- 
party, however, including Lord Francis 
Ayres, the chief Opposition Whip, 
threatened to keep him busy. 

The Princess drove over from Chet- 
wood Park for dinner on Christmas Day. 
He had to worship from afar ; for a long 
spell of the evening to worship with 
horrible jealousy. Lord Francis Ayres, 
a bachelor and a man of winning charm, 
as men must be whose function it is to 
keep Members of Parliament good and 
pleased with themselves and sheeplike, 
held the Princess captive, in a remote 
corner, with his honeyed tongue. She 
looked at him seductively out of her 
great, slumberous blue eyes, even as 
she had looked, on occasion, at him, 
Paul. He hated Lord Francis, set him- 
self up against him, as of old he had set 
himself up against Billy Goodge. He 
was a better man than Frank Ayres. 
Frank Ayres was only a popinjay. Be- 
neath the tails of his coat he snapped 
his fingers at Frank Ayres, while he 
listened, with his own winning smile, to 
Mademoiselle de Cressy’s devilled gossip. 
He was very frigid and courtly when he 
bade the Princess good night at the door 
of her limousine. 

“Ah, que vous étes béte!’’ she 
laughed. 

He went to bed very angry. She had 
told him to his face that he was a silly 
fool. And so he was. He thought of 
all the brilliantly dignified things he 
might have said, if the relentless engine 
had not whirred her away down the 
drive. But the next morning Lord 
Francis met him in the wintry garden 
and smiled and held out a winning hand. 


‘ Paul hid his hatred beneath the mask 


of courtesy. They talked for a few 
moments of indifferent matters. Then 
Frank Ayres suddenly said: ‘“ Have 
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you ever thought of standing for Parlia- 
ment ?”’ 

Paul, who had been sauntering be- 
tween flowerless beds with his com- 
panion, stood stock still. The Chief 
Whip of a political party is a devil of a 
fellow. To the aspiring young politi- 
cian he is much more a devil of a fellow 
than the Prime Minister or any Secre- 
tary of State. Ifa Chief Whip breathes 
the suggestion that a man might pos- 
sibly stand for election as a Member of 
Parliament, it means that at any suit- 
able vacancy, or at a general election, 
he will, with utter certainty, have his 
chance as a candidate with the whole 
force of his party behind him. It is 
part of the business of Chief Whips to 
find candidates. 


“Of course,” said Paul, rather 
stupidly. ‘“‘ Eventually. One of these 
days.” 

“But soon ? ” 

** Soon ? ” 


Paul’s head reeled. What did he 
mean by soon ? 

“Well,” Lord Francis laughed, “ not 
to-morrow. But pretty soon. Look 
here, Savelli. I’m going to speak 
frankly. The party’s in for a long 
period out of office. That’s obvious. 
Look at the majority against us. We 
want the young blood—not the old 
hacks—so that when we come in again 
we shall have a band of trained men in 
the heyday of their powers. Of course 
I know—it’s my business to know— 
what generally you have done for the 
Young England League, but I missed 
your speech at Hickney Heath in the 
autumn. You had an immense success, 
hadn’t you?” 

‘““ They seemed pleased with what I 
had to say,” replied Paul modestly. 
“When did you hear about it ?” 

“ Last night.” 

“The Winwoods are the dearest 
people in the world,” said Paul, walking 
warily, “ but they are prejudiced in my 
favour.” 

“It wasn’t the Winwoods.’ 

The beautiful truth flashed upon Paul. 

“‘ Then it was the Princess Zobraska.”’ 

The other laughed. ‘‘ Never mind. 
I know all about it. It isn’t often one 
has to listen to speeches at second-hand. 
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The question is: Would you care to 
stand when the time comes? ” 

“T should just think I would,” cried 
Paul boyishly. 

All his jealous resentment had given 
place to exultation. It was the Prin- 
cess who had told Frank Ayres. If she 
had been laying him under the spell 
of her seduction it was on his, Paul’s, 
account. She had had the splendid 
audacity to recite his speech to the 
Chief Whip. Frank Ayres was suddenly 
transformed from a popinjay into an 
admirable fellow. The Princess herself 
sat enthroned, more adorable than ever. 

“ The only difficulty,” said Paul, “ is 
that I have to earn my living.” 

“ That might be arranged,” said Lord 
Francis. 

So Paul, as soon as he found an op- 
portunity, danced over to Chetwood 
Park and told his Princess all about it, 
and called her a tutelary goddess and an 
angel and all manner of pretty names. 
And the Princess, who was alone, poured 
for him her priceless Russian tea into 
egg-shell china tea-cups and fed him on 
English crumpets, and, in her French 
and feminine way, gave him the outer 
fringe of her heart to play with—a very 
dangerous game. She had received him, 
not as once before in the state drawing- 
room, but in the intimacy of her own 
boudoir, a place all soft lights and 
cushions and tapestries and gleaming 
bits of sculpture. After tea and 
crumpets had been consumed, the 
dangerous game proceeded far enough 
for Paul to confess his unjust dislike of 
Frank Ayres. 

“Gros jaloux,’’ said the Princess. 

“That was why you said ‘gue vous 
étes béte,’”’ said he. 

“Partly.” 

“What were the other reasons ? ”’ 

““ Any woman has a thousand reasons 
for calling any man stupid.” 

“Tell me some of them, at any rate.’ 

“ Well, isn’t it stupid of a man to try 
to quarrel with his best friend when he 
won't be seeing her again for three or 
four months ? ” 

“You're not going away soon ? ” 

““Next week.” 

“Oh!” said Paul. 

“Yes. I go to Paris, then to my 
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villa at Mont Boron. I have the 
nostalgia of my own country, you see. 
Then to Venice at Easter.” 

Paul looked at her wistfully, for life 
seemed suddenly very blank and dismal. 
“What shall I do all that time without 
my best friend ? ”’ 

“You will probably find another and 
forget her.” 

She was lying back among cushions, 
pink and terra-cotta, and a round 
black cushion framed her delicate head. 

Paul said in a low voice, bending for- 
ward : “ Do you think you are a woman 
whom men forget ? ”’ 

Their eyes met. The game had 
grown very perilous. ‘‘ Men may re- 
member the princess,” she replied, “ but 
forget the woman.” 

“Tf it weren’t for the woman inside 
the princess, what reason should I have 
for remembering ? ”’ he asked. 

She fenced. ‘ But, as it is, you don’t 
see me very often.” 

“T know. But you are here—to be 
seen—not when I want you, for that 
would be every hour of the day—but, 
at least, in times of emergency. You 
are here, all the same, in the atmosphere 
of my life.” 

“ And if I go abroad I shall no longer 
be in that atmosphere ? Did I not say 
you would forget ? ”’ 

She laughed. Then quickly started 
forward, and, elbow on knee and chin on 
palm, regarded him brightly. ‘“ We 
are talking like a couple of people out of 
Mademoiselle de Scudéry,” she said 
before he had time to reply. “ And 
we are in the twentieth century, mon 
pauvre ami. We must be sensible. I 
know that you will miss me. And I 
will miss you too. Mais que voulez- 
vous ? We have to obey the laws of 
the world we live in.”’ 

‘““Need we ?”’ asked Paul daringly. 
““ Why need we ? ” 

“We must. I must go away to my 
own country. You must stay in yours 
and work and fulfil your ambitions.” 
She paused. “ I want you to be a great 
man,” she said, with a strange tender- 
ness in her voice. 

‘“‘ With you by my side,” said he, “ I 
feel I could conquer the earth.” 

‘As your good friend I shall always 
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be by your side. Vous voyez, mon cher 
Paul,” she went on quickly in French, 
“T am not quite as people see me. I 
am a woman who is lonely and not too 
happy, who has had disillusions which 
have embittered her life. You know 
my history. Itis public property. But 
Iam young. And my heart is healed— 
and it craves faith and tenderness and 
—and friendship. I have many to 
flatter me. I amnot toougly. Many 
men pay their court to me, but they do 
not touch my heart. None of them even 
interest me. I don’t know why. And 
then I have my rank, which imposes on 
me its obligations. Sometimes I wish 
I were a little woman of nothing at all, 
so that I could doas I like. Mais, enfin, 
Ido what Ican. You have come, Paul 
Savelli, with your youth and your faith 
and your genius, and you pay your 
court to me like the others. Yes, it is 
true—and as long as it was amusing, I 
let it goon. But now that you interest 
me, it is different. I want your success. 
I want it with all my heart. It is a 
little something in my life—I confess it 
—quelque chose de trés joli—and I will 
not spoil it. So let us be good friends, 
frank and loyal—without anyScudéry.” 
She looked at him with eyes that had 
lost their languor—a sweet woman’s 
eyes, a little moist, very true. ‘“‘ And 
now,” she said, ‘ will you be so kind as 
to put a log on the fire.”’ 

Paul rose and threw a log on the glow- 
ing embers, and stood by her side. He 
was deeply moved. Never before had 
she so spoken. Never before had she 
afforded a glimpse of the real woman. 
Her phrases, so natural, so sincere, in 
her own tongue, and so caressive, stirred 
the best in him. The glamour passed 
from the royal lady; only the sweet 
and beautiful woman remained. 

“T will be what you will, my Prin- 
cess,” he said. 

At that moment he could not say 
more. For the first time in his life he 
was mute in a woman’s presence ; and 
the reason was that for the first time in 
his life love for a woman had gripped 
his heart. 

She rose and smiled at him. ‘‘ Bons 
amis, francs et loyaux ?”’ 

“ Francs et loyaux.” 
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She gave him her hand in friendship ; 
but she gave him her eyes in love. It 
is the foolish way of women. 

“May a frank and loyal friend write 
to you sometimes ? ”’ he asked. 

“Why, yes. And a frank and loyal 
friend will answer.”’ 

“And when shall I see you again ? ” 

“ Did I not tell you,” she said, moving 
to the bell, for this was leave-taking— 
“ that I shall be in Venice at Easter ? ”’ 

Paul went out into the frosty air, and 
the bright wintry stars shone down on 
him. Often on such nights he had 
looked up, wondering which was his 
star, the star that guided his destiny. 
But to-night no such fancy crossed his 
mind. He did not think of the stars. 
He did not think of his destiny. His 
mind and soul were drenched in thought 
of one woman. It had come at last, 
the great passion, the infinite desire. It 
had come in a moment, wakened into 
quivering being by the caressive notes 
of the dear French voice—‘‘ mais je 
suis jeune, et mon cur est guéri, et il lus 
manque affreusement de la fot, de la 
tendresse, de—de’’— adorable catch of 
emotion—“‘ de l’amitié.’’ Friendship, 
indeed ! For amitzé all but her lips said 
amour. He walked beneath the wintry 
stars, a man in a perfect dream. 

Tillthen she had been but his Princess, 
the exquisite lady whom it had amused 
to wander with him into the pays du 
tendre. She had been as far above him 
as the now disregarded stars. She 
had come down with a carnival domino 
over her sidereal raiment, and had met 
him on carnival equality. Hé beau 
masque! He, knowing her, had fallen 
beneath her starry spell. He was Paul 
Kegworthy, Paul Savelli, what you like; 
Paul the adventurer, Paul the man born 
to great things. She was a beautiful 
woman, bearing the title of Princess, 
the title that had haunted his life since 
first the Vision Splendid dawned upon 
him as he lay on his stomach eaves- 
dropping and heard the words of the 
divinely-smelling goddess who had given 
him his talisman, the cornelian heart. 
To “rank himself with princes ”’ had 
been the intense meaning of his life 
since ragged and fiercely imaginative 
childhood. Odd circumstances had 
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ranked him with Sophie Zobraska. The 
mere romance of it had carried him off 
his feet. She was a princess. She was 
charming. She frankly liked his society. 
She seemed interested in his adven- 
turous career. She wasromantic. He 
too. She was his Egeria. He had 
worshipped her romantically, in a 
medieval, Italian way, and she had 
accepted the homage. It had all been 
deliciously artificial. It had all been 
Mademoiselle de Scudéry. But to-day 
the real woman, casting off her carnival 
domino, casting off too the sidereal 
raiment, had spoken, for the first time, 
in simple womanhood, and her betray- 
ing eyes had told things that they had 
told to no other man living or dead. 

And all that was artificial, all that 
was fantastic, all that was glamour, was 
stripped away from Paul in the instant 
of her self-revelation. He loved her 
as man loveswoman. He laughed aloud 
as his young feet struck the frozen 
road. She knew and was not angry. 
She, in her wonder, gave him leave to 
love her. It was obvious that she loved 
him to love her. Dear God! He could 
go on loving her like this for the rest of 
his life. What more did he want ? To 
the clean man of nine-and-twenty, 
sufficient for the day is the beauty 
thereof. 

An inspired youth took his place at 
the Winwoods’ dinner-table that even- 
ing. The elderly, ugly heiress, Miss 
During, concerning whom Miss Winwood 
had, with gentle malice, twitted him 
some months before, sat by his side. 
He sang her songs of Araby and tales 
of far Cashmere—places which in the 
commonplace way of travel he had 
never visited. What really happened 
in the drawing-room between the de- 
parture of the ladies and the entrance 
of the men no one knows. But before 
the ladies went to bed Miss Winwood 
took Paul aside. 

‘“‘ Paul dear,” she said, “‘ you’re never 
going to marry an old woman for money, 
are you?” 

“Good God,no! Dearest lady, what 
do you mean ? ” 

His cry was so sincere that she 
laughed. 

“ Nothing, 


” 


she said. 
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“ But you must mean something.” 
He threw out his hands. 

“ Are youaware that you’ve been flirt- 
ing disgracefully with Lizzie During ? ” 

“JT?” said Paul, clapping a hand 
to his shirt-front. 

“You.” 

He smiled his sunny smile into the 
clear, direct eyes of his dearest lady—all 
the more dear because of the premature 
white of her hair. “I would flirt to- 
night with Xantippe, or Kerenhappuch, 
or Queen Victoria,’ said he. 

“Why ?” 

He laughed, and although none of the 
standing and lingering company had 
overheard them, he gently led her to the 
curtained embrasure of the drawing- 
room window. 

“This is perhaps the biggest day of 
my life. I’ve not had an opportunity 
of telling you. This morning Frank 
Ayres offered me a seat in Parliament.” 

“T’m glad,” said Ursula Winwood ; 
but her eyes hardened. ‘“‘ And so— 
Lizzie During——”’ 

He took both her elbows in his hands 
—only a Fortunate Youth, with his 
laughing charm, would have dared to 
grip Ursula Winwood’s elbows and cut 
her short. ‘‘ Dearest lady,” said he, 
“to-day there are but two women in 
the world for me. You are one. The 
other—well—it isn’t Miss During.” 

Shesearched him through and through. 
“This afternoon ? ” 


oe 

“Paul!’’ She withdrew from his 
grasp. In her voice was a touch of re- 
proach. 


“‘ Dearest lady,’’ said he, “ I would 
die rather than marry a rich woman, 
ugly or beautiful, if I could not bring 
her something big in return—something 
worth living for.” 

“‘ You’ve told me either too much or 
too little. Am I not entitled to know 
how things stand ? ” 

“You're entitled to know the inner- 
most secrets of my heart,” he cried ; 
and he told thereof as far as his love for 
the Princess was concerned. 

‘But, my poor boy,” said Ursula 
tenderly, “ how is it all going to end ? ”’ 

“ It’s never going to end,” cried Paul. 

Ursula Winwood smiled on him and 
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sighed a little ; for she remembered the 
gallant young fellow who had been 
killed in the Soudan in eighteen eighty- 
five. 

CHAPTER XV 


T would never end. Why should 
it? Could a Great Wonder be 
merely a transient thrill? Ab- 

surd. Dawn followed night, day after 
day, and the wonder had not faded. 
It would never fade. Letter followed 
letter, each more precious than the last. 
She began with “ Mon cher Paul.” 
Then ‘‘ Mon cher,” then sometimes 
“ Paul.’ She set the tone of the frank 
and loyal friendship in a style very 
graceful, very elusive, a word of tender- 
ness melting away in a laugh ; she took 
the friendship, pulled it to pieces and 
reconstructed it in ideal form; then 
she tied blue ribbon round its neck, and 
showed him how beautiful it was. She 
sat on the verandah of her villa and 
looked out on the moonlit Mediter- 
ranean and wanted to cry—“ J’avais 
envie de pleurer ’’—because she was all 
alone, having entertained at dinner a 
heap of dull and ugly people. She had 
spent a day on the yacht of a Russian 
Grand-Duke. ‘Jl m’a fait une cour 
effrénée”— Paul thirsted immediately 
for the blood of this Grand-Duke, who 
had dared to make violent love to her. 
But when, a few lines farther on, he 
found that she had guessed his jealousy 
and laughed at it, he laughed too. 
“ Don’t be afraid. I have had enough of 
these people.’”’ She wanted une dme 
sincére et candide ; and Paul laid the 
flattering unction to his own sincere 
and candid soul. Then she spoke 
prettily of his career. He was to be the 
flambeau éveilleur, the awakening torch 
in the darkness before the daybreak. 
But he mustn’t overwork. His health 
was precious. There was a blot and 
erasure in the sentence. He took the 
letter to the light, lover-wise, and looked 
at it through a magnifying-glass—and 
his pulses thrilled when it told him that 
she had originally written, ‘“ Vétre 
santé m’est precieuse, and had scrabbled 
out the “‘ m’.”’ “ Your health is precious 
to me.” That is what her heart had 


said. Did lover ever have a dearer 
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mistress ? He kissed the blot, and the 
thick French ink coming off on his lips 
was nectar. 

And he began his letters with ‘‘ My 
dear Princess ;’’ then it was ‘‘ Dearest 
Princess ; ’’ then “‘ My Princess.’’ Then 
she rallied him on the matter. It came 
to “Mais enfin jai un petit nom 
comme tout le monde.”’ In common with 
the rest of humanity she had a Christian 
name—and she was accustomed to be 
called by it by her frank and loyal 
friends. ‘‘ And they are so few.” Paul 
heard the delicate little sigh and saw 
the delicate rise and fall of the white 
bosom. And again he fed on purple ink. 
So he began his next letter with ‘‘ Dear 
Sophie.”” But he could not pour the 
same emotion into “‘ Dear Sophie ”’ as 
he could into ‘‘ My Princess ’’—and 
““My Sophie ’’ was a step beyond the 
bounds of frank and loyal friendship. 
So it came to his apostrophising her as 
“Dear” and scattering ‘‘ Sophies ” 
deliciously through the text. And so 
the frank and loyal friendship went on 
its appointed course, as every frank and 
loyal friendship between two young and 
ardent souls who love each other has 
proceeded since the beginning of a 
sophisticated world. 

The first three months of that year 
were a period of enchantment. He 
lived supremely. The daily round of 
work was trivial play. He rose at seven, 
went to bed at two, crowded the nine- 
teen hours of wakefulness with glorious 
endeavour. Hewent alloverthe country 
with his fambeau éveilleur, awakening 
the Youth of England, finding at last 
the great artistic gift the gods had 
given him, the gift of oratory. 

One day he reminded Jane of a talk 
long ago when he had fled from the 
studios: ‘‘ You asked me how I was 
going to earn my living. I said I was 
going to follow one of the Arts.” 

‘“‘T remember,” said Jane, regarding 
him full-eyed. ‘‘ You said you thought 
you were a poet—but you might be a 
musician or painter. Finally you de- 
cided you were an actor.” 

He laughed his gay laugh. ‘‘I was 
an infernally bad actor,’’ he acknow- 
ledged. 

Then he explained his failure on the 
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stage. He was impatient of other 
people’s inventions, wanting to play 
not Hamlet or Tom or Dick or Romeo 
or Harry, but himself. Now he could 
play himself. It was acting in a way. 
Anyhow it was an Art; so his boyish 
prophecy had come true. He had been 
struggling from childhood for a means 
of self-expression. He had tried most 
of them save this. Here he had found 
it. He loved to play upon a crowd as 
if they were so many notes of a vast 
organ. 

On this occasion Jane said: “ And 
my means of self-expression is to play 
on the keys of a typewriter.” 

“Your time hasn’t come,” he replied. 
“When you have found your means 
you will express yourself all the more 
greatly.” 

Which was ingenious on the part of 
Paul, but ironically consoling to Jane. 

One week-end during the session he 
spent at the Marchioness of Chudley’s 
place in Lancashire. He drove in a 
luxurious automobile through the stately 
park, which once he had traversed in 
the brakeful of urchins, the raggedest 
of them all, and his heart swelled with 
pardonable exultation. He had passed 
through Bludston and he had caught 
a glimpse of what had once been his 
brickfield, now the site of more rows of 
mean little houses, and he had seen the 
grim factory chimneys still smoking, 
smoking. . . . The little Buttons, hav- 
ing grown up into big Buttons, were 
toiling away their lives in those fac- 
tories. And Button himself, the un- 
speakable Button ? Was he yet alive ? 
And Mrs. Button, who had been Polly 
Kegworthy and called herself his 
mother ? It was astonishing how sel- 
dom he thought of her. . . . He had 
run away a scarecrow boy in a gipsy 
van. He came back a formative force 
in the land, the lover of a princess, the 
honoured guest of the great palace of 
the country-side. He slipped his hand 
into his waistcoat pocket and felt the 
cornelian heart. 

Yes, in the great palace he found 
himself an honoured guest. His name 


was known independently of his work 
for the Winwoods. He was doing good 
service to his party. 


The word had 
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gone abroad—perhaps Frank Ayres had 
kindly spoken it—that he was the 
coming man. Lady Chudley said: 
“I wonder if you remember what we 
talked about when I first met you.” 

Paul laughed, for she did not refer 
to the first meeting of all. “ I’m afraid 
I was very young and fatuous,”’ said he, 
“ It was years ago. I hadn’t grown up.” 

“Never mind. We talked about 
waking the country from its sleep.” 

“And you gave me a phrase, Lady 
Chudley, ‘the Awakener of England.’ 
It stuck. It crystallised all sorts of 
vague ambitions. I’ve never forgotten 
it for five consecutive minutes. But 
how can you remember a casual act of 
graciousness to an unimportant boy ? ” 

“No boy who dreams of England’s 
greatness is unimportant,” she said. 
“You've proved me to be right. Your 
dreams are coming true—see, I don’t 
forget !”’ 

“IT owe you far more than you could 
possibly imagine,”’ said Paul. 

“No, no. Don’t. Don’t exaggerate. 
A laughing phrase—that’s nothing.” 

“It is something. Even a great deal. 
But it’s not all,’’ said he. 

‘““ What else is there ? 

“You were one of the two or three,” 
he said earnestly, thinking of the Blud- 
ston factory, ‘‘who opened new horizons 
for me.” 

“T’m a proud woman,’ 
Chudley. 

The next day, Sunday, old Lord 
Chudley dragged him into his own 
private den. He had a very red, bat- 
tered, clean-shaven face and very red 
hair and side-whiskers ; and he was a 
very honest gentleman, believing im- 
plicitly in God and the Queen and the 
House of Lords, and Foxes, andthe Dutch 
School of Painting, and his responsi- 
bility as a great landowner towards the 
two or three thousand human beings 
with whom he had business relations. 

“Look here, Savelli. I’ve looked 
into your League. It’s a damned good 
thing. About the only thing that has 
been invented which can stem the tide 
of Socialism. Catch ’em young. That’s 
the way. But you want the sinews of 
war. You get subscriptions, but not 
enough ; I’ve seen your last balance 
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said Lady 
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sheet. You want a little army of— 
what the devil shall we call ’em? ” 

“Big Englanders,” Paul suggested 
at a venture. 

“Good. We want an army of ’em to 
devote their whole time to the work. 
Open a special fund. You and Ursula 
Winwood will know how to work it. 
What Ursula Winwood doesn’t know 
in this sort of business isn’t worth 
knowing—and here’s something to head 
the list with.”’ 

And he handed Paul a cheque, which 
after a dazed second or two he realised 
to be one for five thousand pounds. 

That was the beginning of the finan- 
cial prosperity and the real political 
importance of the Junior National 
Young England League. Paul organised 
a great public dinner with the Leader 
of the Opposition in the chair and an 
amazing band of notables around the 
tables. Speeches were made, the Marquis 
of Chudley’s patriotism extolled, and 
subscription lists filled up and handed 
to a triumphant organising secretary. 

A powerful daily newspaper took up 
the cause and made strong appeal. 
The Lodges made simultaneous efforts 
in their respective districts. Money 
flowed into the League’s coffers. 

When Parliament rose for the Easter 
recess, Paul, the most tired, yet the 
most blissful youth among the Fortunate, 
flew straight to Venice, where a happy- 
eyed princess welcomed him. She 
was living in a palazzo on the Grand 
Canal, lent to her—that is the graceful 
Italian way of putting it—by some 
Venetian friends; and there, with 
Mademoiselle de Cressy to keep off the 
importunate, she received such ac- 
quaintance as floated from the ends of 
the earth through the enchanted city. 

“TI have started by seeing as few 
people as I can,” she said. ‘‘ That’s all 
on account of you, monsieur.”’ 

He pressed her hand. “I hope we 
don’t see a single soul we know as long 
as I’m here,” he declared. 

His hope was gratified, not completely, 
but enough to remove grounds for lover’s 
fretfulness. He passed idyllic days in 
halcyon weather. Often she would send 
her gondola to fetch him from the Grand 
Hotel where he was staying. Now 
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and then, most graciously audacious 
of princesses, she would come her- 
self. On such occasions he would sit 
awaiting her with beating heart, juvenis 
fortunatus minimum, on the narrow 
verandah of the hotel, regardless of the 
domed white pile of Santa Maria della 
Salute opposite, or the ceaseless life 
on the water, or the sunshine, or any- 
thing else in Venice, his gaze fixed on 
the bend of the canal ; and then at last 
would appear the tall curved prow, and 
then the white-clad, red-sashed Giacomo 
bending to his oar, and then the white 
testa with the dear form beneath, 
vaguely visible, and then Felipe, clad 
like Giacomoand bending, too, rhythmic- 
ally with the foremost figure. Slowly, 
all too slowly, the gondola would near 
the steps, and beneath the testa would 
smile the dearest face in the world, and 
the cheeks would be delicately flushed 
and the eyes tender and somewhat shy. 
And Paul would stand, smiling too, a 
conquering young figure with green 
Marienbad hat tilted with ever so tiny 
a shade of jauntiness, the object of 
frankly admiring and curious glances 
from a lone woman or two on the veran- 
dah, until the gondola was brought up 
to the wave-washed steps, and the hotel 
porter had fixed the bridge of plank. 
Then, with Giacomo supporting his 
elbow, he would board the black craft 
and would creep under the testa and 
sink on the low seat by her side with a 
sense of daring and delicious intimacy, 
and the gondola would glide away into 
fairy-land. 

“Let us be real tourists and 
Venice thoroughly,” she had said. 
have never seen it properly.” 

“But you’ve been here many times 
before.”’ 

“Yes. But—— * 

She hesitated. 

“Eh bien?” 

“Je ne peux pas le dire. 
deviner.”” 

“Will you forgive me if I guess 
right ? Our great Shakespeare says : 
‘Love lends a precious seeing to the 
eye. 

“ That—that’s very pretty,” said 
the Princess in French. “I love much 
your Shakespeare.” 


do 
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Whereupon Paul recognised her ad- 
mission of the correctness of his con- 
jecture ; and so, with the precious 
vision they had borrowed, they went 
about tourist-wise to familiar churches 
and palaces, and everything they saw 
was lit with exceeding loveliness. And 
they saw the great pictures of the world, 
and Paul, with his expert knowledge, 
pointed out beautiesshe had not dreamed 
of hitherto, and told her tales of the 
painters and discoursed picturesquely 
on Venetian history, and she marvelled 
at his insight and learning and thought 
him the most wonderful man that had 
ever dropped, ready-made, from heaven. 
And he, in the flush of his new love, was 
thrilled by her touch and the low 
tones of her voice when she plucked him 
by the sleeve and murmured: “ Ah, 
Paul, regardez-moi ca. It is so beautiful 
one wants to weep with joy.” 

They spoke now half in French, half 
in English, and she no longer protested 
against his murderous accent, which, 
however, he strove to improve. Love 
must have lent its precious hearing too, 
for she vowed she loved to hear him 
speak her language. 

In the great Council Chamber of the 
Ducal Palace they looked at the seventy- 
six portraits of the illustrious succes- 
sion of Doges—with the one tragic 
vacant space, the missing portrait of 
Marino Faliero, the Rienzi of Venice, 
the man before his time. 

““ It seizes one’s heart, doesn’t it ? 
said the Princess, with her impulsive 
touch on his sleeve. ‘‘ All these men 
were kings—sovereigns of a mighty 
nation. And how like they are to one 
another—in this essential quality one 
would say they were brothers of a great 
family.” 

“Why, yes,” he cried, scanning the 
rows of severe and subtle faces. “‘ It’s 
true. Illuminatingly true.” He slid 
up his wrist quickly so that his hand 
met hers ; he held it. ‘“‘ How swift your 
perception is! And what is that quality 
—that quality common to them all— 
that quality of leadership ? Let us try 
to find it.” 

Unconsciously he gripped her hand, 
and she returned his pressure; and 
they stood, as chance willed it, alone, 
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free from circumambulant tourists, in 
the vast chamber, vivid with Paul 
Veronese’s colour on wall and ceilings, 
with Tintoretti and Bassano, with the 
arrogant splendour of the battles and 
the pomp and circumstance of vic- 
torious armies and the proud and con- 
quering republic, and their eyes were 
drawn from all this painted and riotous 
wonder by the long arresting frieze of 
portraits of serene, masterful and 
subtle faces. 

“The common factor—that’s what 
we want, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” she breathed. 

And as they stood, hand in hand, the 
unspoken thought vibrating between 
them, the memory came to him of a day 
long ago when he had stood with another 
woman—a girl then—before the photo- 
graphs in the window of the London 
Stereoscopic Company in Regent Street, 
and he had scanned faces of successful 
men. He laughed—he could not help it 
—and drew his Princess closer to him. 
Between the analogous then and the 
wonderful now, how immense a differ- 
ence! As he laughed she looked swiftly 
up into his face. 

‘“T know why you laugh.”’ 

“No, my Princess. Impossible.” 

‘“ Mais out. Tell me. All these great 
princes ’’—she swept her little gloved 
hand towards the frieze. ‘‘ What is their 
common factor ? ” 

Paul, forgetful of his mirth, looked 
round. ‘‘ Indomitable will,’’ said he 
seriously. ‘‘ Unconquerable ambition, 
illimitable faith. They all seem to be 
saying their creed. ‘ I believe in myself 
almighty, and in Venice under my con- 
trol, and in God who made us both, 
and in the unconsiderable inferiority 
of the remnant of the habitable globe.’ 
Or else: ‘In the beginning God 
created Venice. Then He created the 
rest of the world. Then He created Me. 
Then He retired and left me to deal 
with the situation.’ Or else: ‘I am 
an earthly Trinity. I am myself. Iam 
Venice. I am God.’ ” 

“It is magnificent!’ she cried. 
‘“‘ How you understand them ! How you 
understand the true aristocratic spirit ! 
They are all, what you call, leaders of 
men. I did not expect an analysis so 
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swift and so true. But Paul’’—her 
voice sank adorably—“ all these men 
lack something—something that you 
have. And that is why I thought you 
laughed.” 

He smiled down on her. ‘‘ Do you 
think I was measuring myself with 
these men ? ”’ 

“Naturally. Why should you not ? ” 
she asked proudly. 

“And what have I got that they 
lack?” 

“ Happiness,”’ said the Princess. 

Paul was silent for a while, as they 
moved slowly away to the balcony 
which overlooks the lagoon and San 
Giorgio Maggiore glowing warm in the 
sunshine, and then he said: “ Yet 
most of those men loved passionately 
in their time, and were loved by beauti- 
ful women.” 

“ Their love was a thing of the pas- 
sions, not of the spirit. You cannot 
see a woman, that is to say happiness, 
behind any of their faces.” 

He whispered: ‘“‘ Can 
woman behind mine ? ” 

“Tf you look like that,” she replied, 
with a contented little laugh, “‘ the 
whole world can see it.’’ And so their 
talk drifted far away from Doges, just 
as their souls were drifting far from the 
Golden Calf of the Frank and Loyal 
Friendship which Sophie the Princess 
had set up. 

How could they help it—and in 
Venice of all places in the world? If 
she had determined on maintaining the 
friendship calm and austere, why in 
Minerva’s name had she bidden him 
hither ? Sophie Zobraska passed for a 
woman of sense. None knew better 
than she the perils of moonlit canals and 
the sensuous splash of water against a 
gondola, and the sad and dreamy beauty 
which sets the lonely heart aching for 
love. Why had she done it ? Some such 
questions must Mademoiselle de Cressy 
have asked, for the Princess told him 
that Stéphanie had lectured her severely 
for going about so much in public alone 
with a beau jeune homme. 

“But we don’t always want Stéphanie 
with us,”’ she argued, “ and she is not 
Sympathetic in Venice. She likes 
restaurants and people. Besides, she is 
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always with her friends at Danielli’s, so 
if it weren’t for you I should be doing 
nothing all by myself in the lonely 
palazzo. Forcément we go about to- 
gether.” 

Which was all sophistical and non- 
sensical ; and she knew it, for there was 
a mischievous little gleam in her eye as 
she spoke. But none the less, shutting 
her ears tothe unsympathetic Stéphanie, 
did she continue to show herself alone 
in public with the beautiful youth. She 
had thrown her crown over the wind- 
mills for a few happy days; for a few 
happy days she was feeding her starved 
nature, drinking in her fill of beauty 
and colour and the joy of life. And the 
pair, thus forcibly thrown together, 
drifted through the narrow canals be- 
neath the old crumbling palaces, side 
by side and hand in hand, while Giacomo 
and Felipe, disregarded automata, bent 
to their oars. 

One afternoon, one mellow and 
memorable afternoon, they were return- 
ing from Murano. . Not a breath of wind 
ruffled the lagoon. The islands in their 
spring verdure slumbered peacefully. 
Far away the shipping in the bacino 
lay still like enchanted craft. Only 
a steamer or two, and here and there the 
black line of a gondola with its standing, 
solitary rower, broke the immobility 
of things. And Venice, russet and rose 
and grey, brooded in the sunset, a city 
of dreams. They murmured words of 
wonder and regret. Instinctively they 
drew near and their shoulders touched. 
Their clasp of fingers tightened and 
their breath came quickly,and for a long 
time they were silent. Then at last he 
whispered her name, in the old foolish 
and inevitable way. And she turned her 
face to him, and met his eyes and said 
“Paul,” and her lips as she said it 
seemed to speak a kiss. And all the 
earth was wrapped in glory too over- 
whelming for speech. 

It was only when they entered the 
Grand Canal and drew up by the striped 
posts of the palazzo that she said: 
‘““T have those Roman people and the 
Heatherfields coming to dinner. I wish 
I hadn’t.” She sighed. ‘‘ Would you 
care to come?” 


He smiled into her eyes. ‘‘ No, my 
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Princess, not to-night. I should do silly 
things. To-night I will go and talk to 
the moon. To-morrow, when can I 
come ?” 

“ Early. As early as you like.’ 

And Paul went away and talked to 
the moon, and the next morning, his 
heart tumultuous, presented himself at 
the palazzo. He was shown into the stiff 
Italian drawing-room, with its great 
Venetian glass chandelier, its heavy 


picture-hung walls, its Empire furniture 
covered in yellow silk. Presently the 
door opened and she entered, girlish in 
blouse and skirt, fresh as the morning. 
“ Bon jour, Paul. I’ve not had time to 
put on my hat, but——’”’ 

She did not end, for he strode to- 
wards her and with a little laugh of 
triumph took her in his arms and 
kissed her. And so what had to be 
came to pass. 


(To be continued) 





CARNATIONS 


IN THE WIND 


O you see the dancers in red ? 
They are filling the air with musk, 


Pirouetting in crimson dusk, 


Nodding a velvet head 


To a changing rhythm the whole day long— 


Reveillé, pzean, and cradle song... . 


T is old as the world, the mellow tune 


The age of the sun and the stars and moon ; 


Every note from a kiss to a moan 


Solo, chorus, and antiphone— 
It has played for others that long are dead: 


Millions of dancers frocked in red! 


O you see the dancers in red ? 
They sprang, green cloaked, from the brown earth’s crust 


Formed, like ourselves, of sun and dust 


And loves that are spent and fled... . 


pancens in red, swing slow... swing slow... 
We too have danced to the wind... we know.... 


M. Forrest. 
























ELODRAMA is 
having its renais- 
sance and our but 

lately reviled friend is now the only 

serious rival to the revue. It began, 
this most interesting ‘‘ revival,’’ with 

Diplomacy, received an impetus from 

Jim the Penman, and reached its height 

with The Barrier at the Strand and 

Within the Law at the Haymarket. It 

was the inevitable reaction from the 

anemia of the ‘‘ introspective drama,”’ 


and from thedrabness of the Manchester 


School—for good of its kind as the 
latter's output undoubtedly was, it 
dealt with the commonplace, and how- 
ever skilfully the commonplace may be 
treated it lacks romance. : 

Romance is the quality which the 
average playgoer is ‘out for.” ‘‘ Lud, 
sir,’ says somebody in The Critic, 
38 








Hoppé. 


MISS RENEE 
GRATZ: 


Who has in contemplation 
a change from the musical 
comedy to the dramatic stage. 


‘“d’you think the public will pay to 
see something they can see every day ?’ 
or words to that effect. The answer 
is, ‘‘ They won’t.’’ So we are in for 
a period of not-too-much-probability- 
but - just - probability-enough. This 
way lies prosperity, however much the 
superior person may bewail the unre- 
generate state of our theatrical souls. 


Our REALISM Is TOO DULL 
THE CULTURED deadhead sniffs 
when one argues that the playhouse is 
regarded as an anodyne by the ordinary 
playgoer, who gets all the reality, all the 
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MISS JULIA 
JAMES: 









The “Sybil Vane” of the adaptation, at the Vaudeville 
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Bassano 


Theatre, of Oscar Wilde’s ‘‘ The Picture of Dorian Gray.” 


thinking, all the problems he wants be- 
tween ten and five when he is devising 
the ways and means to make both ends 
meet. There is room for all sorts of 
plays in this big city of ours, and far be 
it from me to suggest that we should 
like all our plays to be romantic at the 
expense of actuality. But lately we 
have been getting into the slough of the 
commonplace, and all brightness and 
make-believe have been banished from 
the stage. The result was the slump. 


The wheel is now turning full circle, and 
melodrama—shorn of its crudities—is 
coming into its own again. 


WE MUST HAVE BETTER PLOTS 


IF ONLY a new Pettitt would arise, 
or if Mr. George R. Sims would revert to 
his manner of the old Adelphi days and 
give us a new series of Harbour Lights 
and Romany Ryes—less their rhodo- 
montade, soliloquies and accentuated 
high lights and low lights—would, in 
fact, give us the vim and excitement of 
the fine old dramas without their high- 
falutin’ and fustian, we should find the 
theatre or theatres in which they were to 
be seen crammed to the doors and the 
“house full” signs out every night. 
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An odds-on favourite in the new edition 
of “All the Winners” at the Empire. 


Of course one knows that the chief 
desideratum is originality and novelty— 
it is no use clothing old ideas with fresh 
embroidery : the ideas themselves must 
be fresh. But surely, in these days of 
new inventions, wonderful happenings 
and scientific discoveries, new ideas 
should not be so extraordinarily diffi- 
cult to obtain. . 

Let the dramatists do as the cinema 
playwrights do—diligently study the 
magazines. Then let them be not too 


proud to approach the authors of the 
stories and offer to collaborate with 
them, 


Hardly a month goes by witb- 





out the appearance of some printed 
story with a fine plot. Simultaneously, 
in the theatre, there is an absolute bar- 
renness of ideas. I have preached from 
this text times without number—though 
always, I hope, with some newness of ap- 
plication—but the old vainglory of our 
dramatists in refusing to acknowledge 
that, while their excellent technique 
remains, their invention has come to an 
end by efflux of time, prevents us from 
obtaining the excellent work of which 
they still would be capable if only they 
would recognise the fact that fresh blood 
is wanted to vivify their craftsmanship. 
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WHAT HAPPENS TO THE PIERROT ? 
WE ARE now at the end of the 


“Pierrot ’’ season. The seaside 
entertainers are 
returning to 

town and are 

busily en- 

gaged in 

“booking ”’ 

their autumn 

and winter 

engagements 

at ‘‘smoking concerts.’ Most of 

the young people who have been 
bewitching holiday-makers on_ piers 
and in improvised theatres on the 
beaches are well known at the con- 
vivial evenings at the Holborn Res- 
taurant and the Freemasons’ Tavern 
and the hundreds of other places where 
dinners are given and kindred spirits 
enjoy a night of song and humour. A 
fewer number of the Pierrots join the 
chorus of musical comedies when the 
summer is over. For the Pierrot is no 
“vagabond ’”’ in the sense that the 
niggers he has displaced were vaga- 
bonds. Most of them, nowadays, have 
trained voicesand theatrical experience. 
A large number of them have come 
from the recognised colleges of music. 


How ‘“ THE FOLLIES” BEGAN 
“THE FOLLIES” gave the Pierrot 


troupes their vogue. Mr. Pelissier, the 

world-renowned, began to win fame 

and fortune at the seaside. Their start 

was made at the pier pavilions in 

August. I remember seeing Mr. Pelis- 

sier distributing his own handbills “‘ on 

the front ’’ at Shanklin—more praise 

i } to him. Mr. Pelissier, Mr. 

Bassano, Sydney, Miss Ethel Allan- 2 
Miss Marjorie Maxwell. Miss Muriel Budson, 
THREE “FAIRS” IN “83. ApILE” 








dale, Miss Daisy Jerome—what a wonder- 
ful little “‘crowd”’ they were! They 


were not so ambitious in those days. 
The “second half ’”’ of their programme, 
as we now know it, had not then ar- 
rived. There were no “ potted plays ”’ 
—only songs and dances and funni- 


ments, and ‘“‘ The Follies ’’ were never better 
than in those early days. The freshness, 
brightness and spirit of them then have 
never been excelled. They were something 
new and “ different.” 


THE ZENITH OF THEIR FOOLERY 


THEN THEIR fame spread. They came 
to the West End of London—tentatively, 
almost fugitively, at first, at the music halls 
and the concert halls. At last they took a 
real theatre, which we thought an astonish- 
ingly hazardous step. But they continued 
to prosper, and for many years ‘‘ The Follies” 
were hardly ever out of London; and a 
‘swagger’ West End theatre at that. 
They crowded the Apollo, in Shaftesbury 
Avenue, for long seasons during several 
years.. Then, tomy mind, ambition began to 
o’erleap itself, and ‘‘ The Follies’? became 
too complicated. We began to lose the sim- 
plicity, the rollickingness, the irresponsible 
things which had made them famous. 


Hopes OF A REVIVAL 


NOWADAYS THERE are a dozen troupes 

of entertainers able to challenge comparison 

mt with ‘‘ The Follies,’’ where once 

SF SS “=~ they were unapproachable. It is 
| Marie! Budson, Bassano Miss Phyllis Monkman. 


——> 


Mirror. 
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MISS VERA 
TSCHAIKOVSKY : 


Niece of the composer, with 
Mr. Granville Barker’s com- 
pany at the St. James’s Theatre. 


the way of things, and inevitable. But 
one hopes that there are many years of 
popularity still remaining for Mr. Pe- 
lissier and his merry folk. Let him 
fill the gaps in his ranks; let him en- 
gage new talent to take the place of the 
old; let him return to the days of 
minstrelsy and leave spectacle and 
laboured burlesque alone, and then ‘‘ The 
Follies ”’ will be restored to that niche in 
our hearts which no competitor has 
really been able to fill. 


THE Ricut KIND oF REVUE 


IF ALL the revues were as merry, as 
beautiful and entirely innocent of 


offence, either against delicacy or good 
manners, as Sd. a Mile, at the AIl- 
hambra, there would be nothing to be 
Not only 


said against the latest craze. 
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are several of the scenes artistically 
beautiful to a very high degree, but 
there are spasms of humour of a rare 
and refreshing kind. The wonderful 
versatility and resource of Mr. Robert 
Hale are beyond all praise ; he touches 
nothing in the way of travesty that he 
does not adorn. His skits on Caruso, 
on Mr. Justice Darling, and on the per- 
former of countless musical (?) instru- 
ments of the kind we know so well, are 
an ecstasy of fun. It is so unforced, so 
full of observation and the quaintest and 
most whimsical caricature. The spon- 
taneity of Mr. Hale’s talent is one of its 
chief attractions, and nothing better in 
the way of burlesque has been seen 
upon the stage for a very long time. 
Miss Ella Retford, too, has a way with 
her, an unaffected jollity, a joy in what 
she is doing at the moment, that are 
























MISS MAUD 
ALLAN: 


Whose return to the London 








stage provides one of the 








irresistible. The swing and spirit of 
her performance, without a trace of sly- 
ness or suggestiveness, are delightful. 


WHAT ENGLAND CAN DO WHEN 
SHE TRIES 


AND THEN there is Monsieur Prince, 
the cinematograph actor, who gives us 
a supreme touch of novelty and clever- 
ness in the interlude wherein the mo- 
tion picture and real people are com- 
bined with an effect as amusing as it is 
novel. Atone moment M. Prince and his 
vivacious companion, Mlle. Paule Morly, 
are seen in the flesh, and in the next 
they become the photographed figures 
of the bioscopic screen. It is delicious. 

The spectacular scenes, the Flowers 
of Allah and the Pastel Ballet, are 
esthetically alluring; in the former the 


features of the autumn seascn, 





spirit of the East and the suggestion 
of the Rubdiyat of Omar Khayyam are 
wonderfully reproduced—the picture is 
veritably oriental in spirit as well as in 
its decoration. But, indeed, &d. a Mile 
is in every way a splendid show and 
proof positive that we in England can 
sometimes teach the world how to be 
funny without being vulgar and artistic 
without being dull. 


THE APOTHEOSIS OF Mr. HALE 


THE REALLY great success achieved 
by Mr. Hale affords the opportunity for 
another sermon upon the well-worn text 
of ‘‘ Opportunity.”” We know that Mr. 
Hale for many years has occupied a pro- 
minent position upon the London stage 
as a humorist. But, during all those 
years, if he will allow me to say so, he 
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Foulsham & Banfield. 
M. LOU 
TELLEGEN : 


Mme. Sarah Bernhardt’s “‘ leading man,” 
~yhose appearance in an English theatre, 
in “‘The Picture of Dorian Gray,” is 


attracting a great deal of interest. 


did not reach beyond the ranks of supe- 
rior mediocrity. We were quite pleased 
to see his name in the programme, but 
we were not roused to any exceptional 
anticipatory interest thereby. He was 
thought just a “‘ good sound ”’ comedian. 
He played at the Gaiety, he played at 
the Empire, and elsewhere. He played 
prominent parts. Yet he never “ stood 
out.”’ 


We would just as soon have seen 
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somebody else. Almost anybody else of 
a certain calibre could have done all 
that he did equally well. 

Suddenly, at the Alhambra, he feels 
his feet. All at once he comes into his 
own. In one bound he arrives at being 
a “‘ personage’ in his way. After this, 
the name of Hale upon a programme will 
make one sure of something beyond the 
ordinary. Hereafter he counts. He will 
be one of the extremely few who “ draw 
money.’ The public would be as- 
tonished to know how very few even 
among the most popular of “‘stars’”’ 
make any difference to the receipts; 
how very few will cause the playgoer to 
ask for his money back at the box-office 
on learning that Mr. or Miss So-and-so 
will be unable to appear “‘ owing to in- 
disposition.” The very few who do 
make a difference earn huge salaries 
from the managers. They are known as 
“ draws.”’ Mr. Hale is now a “ draw.” 
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THE IRRESISTIBLENESS OF POTIPHAR’S 


WIFE 


WE HAVE been debarred from enjoy- 
ing the art and beauty of Miss Maxine 
Elliott for so long that her return to the 
London Theatre in Joseph and His 
Brethren at His Majesty’s Theatre—an 
event which will have happened before 
these lines are read—is very welcome. 
The art of Miss Elliott is gracious and 
deliciously feminine and her beauty is 
world-famous. As the wife of Potiphar, 
who could be more alluring? The 
asceticism of Joseph in such case must 
seem noble indeed. No need, here, for 
make-believe. 

When Miss Elliott first came to us 
from America—so many years ago 
that it seems, looking at her, to be 
an impossible length of time—her act- 
ing was not the finished thing it is now, 
though her charm and loveliness were 
sufficient to rivet ourattention. In the 
rare intervals since then when Miss 
Elliott has played in London, one has 
noted a continuous and consistent ad- 
vance in technique and finesse, and 
her engagement by Sir Herbert Tree 
was one of his happiest thoughts—and 
his career has been marked by happy 
thoughts in casting his plays. 
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ANOTHER MOST interesting visitor 
is M. Lou Tellegen, Mme. Sarah Bern- 
hardt’s ‘“‘ leading man,’’ who has played 
in London in her company on several 
occasions. He is a strikingly hand- 
some man and a fine artist, and his fame 
extends to the cinema houses, where as 
Essex, in Queen Bess, he has been 
idolised by millions of impressionable 
maidens. I would like to see him and 
Miss Maxine Elliott acting together. 
They would form an heroic couple. M. 
Tellegen speaks English so well that his 
season at the Vaudeville is to consist 
entirely of English plays, enacted by an 
English company. His heroine will be 
Miss Ella Erskine, and it will be most 
pleasing to watch this latest develop- 
ment of the entente cordiale. The 
choice of Wilde’s story, The Picture of 
Dorian Gray, as the opening play of 
M. Tellegen’s season, lends another 
attraction to what we all hope will be a 
most successful enterprise. 


PROVINCIAL REPERTORIES—GLASGOW 
AND MANCHESTER 


THEREPERTORY THEATRE move- 
ment, which owes its development to 
some extent to Mr. Philip Carr, but 
still more to the unflagging energy of 
Miss Horniman, has taken firm root in 
provincial England now. It was in 
London some ten years ago that an 
effort was made, in the formation of the 
Mermaid Society, to start a regular 
‘repertory ” playhouse, but to Dublin, 
Manchester and Glasgow the principal 
honours belong. 

Miss Horniman’s work at the Gaiety 
Theatre, Manchester, has not only 
presented to the stage a number of 
brilliantly-trained and versatile young 
players, but has also provided an open- 
ing for many new playwrights. One 
has only to mention the names of Mr. 
Harold Chapin and Mr. Stanley Hough- 
ton as instances. 

Glasgow, too, has maintained its re- 
pertory campaign, under Mr. Alfred 
Wareing, through stormy times. Here 
Miss Irene Rooke, Miss Mary Jerrold 
and Miss Lucy Wilson have done 
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splendid work, as well as Mr. Morand, 
Mr. Milton Rosmer (a recruit from 
Manchester) and Mr. Gordon Bailey. 


DvuBLIN, LIVERPOOL AND BIRMINGHAM 
THE IRISH Players in Dublin have, 


perhaps, attained wider fame than any 
other modern repertory combination, and 
here again in the inception the guiding 
hand of Miss Horniman had much to 
do with the ultimate success achieved. 
Miss Sara Allgood, Miss Maire O’Neill, 
Mr. W. S. Fay, and the inimitable Mr. 
Arthur Sinclair are outstanding suc- 
cesses among a company which has 
generally reached a very high standard. 

Liverpool, not to be outdone by Man- 
chester, started a Repertory Theatre 
under Mr. Basil Dean and Miss Darragh, 
one of England’s few great emotional 
actresses, though London, to its dis- 
credit, has never acclaimed her. The 
scheme prospered there, and stimulated 
further efforts in the big provincial 
centres like Birmingham, Edinburgh, 
and Sheffield, where repertory com- 
panies have either been started or are 
in course of formation. 

Last spring, Mr. Keble Howard suc- 
ceeded in running a repertory season at 
Croydon, but, generally speaking, Lon- 
don and its suburbs are unmoved by 
the idea. Mr. Charles Frohman, Mr. 
Trench, Mr. Vedrenne and others have 
tried to found repertory houses with 
varying and mostly unfavourable results. 
The real training-ground of the actors 
of the future is in the big provincial 
cities. 


Wuy Not LONDON TOO? 
WHY, YOU MAY—or may not—ask, 


is London, the biggest city of all, so 
coy in the matter of “ Repertory ” ? 
The answer, I take it, is that London 
has so many theatres, with so varied 
and comprehensive a selection, that in 
her case the repertory programme is 
not required. There is always a “ re- 
pertory ” in London, though not in the 
same habitation. Every night for a 
fortnight you can see a different kind 
of play. In the provinces, even in the 
biggest towns, this is not so. Three or 
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four playhouses, nearly always occu- 
pied by travelling companies copying 
the productions of the capital, exhaust 
their list. Naturally the better-edu- 
cated playgoer of Manchester or Glas- 
gow resents this. He feels himself 
starved. The metropolitan playgoer is 
in no such case. 


A SECONDARY CAUSE—ARE PAGEANTS 
REMEMBERED STILL ? 


I HAVE another favourite theory for 
the enthusiasm for the repertory theatre 
in the country—and it is that Mr. Louis 
N. Parker’s magnificent pageants, re- 
presented for the sheer love of it by 
thousands of amateurs in various parts 
of the kingdom, began the craving for 
local drama not dependent on London. 
An interest was excited which had to 
find an outlet, and took tangible shape 
in the best way possible—the restoration 
of the “‘ provinces ’’ to a dramatic life 
drawing its inspiration from within its 
own borders, as in the days of the old 
“circuits,” when Norwich, York, 
Bristol, Edinburgh had their own 
“stock companies ”’ and only occasion- 
ally borrowed a “‘star”’ from town, 
who was “ supported ”’ by the regular 
local company. The “ pageants” re- 
vived the old craving and pointed the 
way. 





THE OUTLOOK FOR THE AUTUMN 
THE SEASON 


now begun will be 


sufficiently English to save us from 
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the reproach of returning to the days of 
Tom Taylor, when the British stage was 
almost entirely French and adaptations 
were the rule. The English author in 
those times was very small beer indeed ; 
but, with temporary lapses, and always 
a considerable number of exceptions to 
make us worthily, but not besottedly, 
cosmopolitan, English dramatists are 
“keeping their end up” very well. 
We have Mr. Louis N. Parker’s Joseph 
and His Brethren at His Majesty’s; 
Mr. George R. Sims’s drama at the 
Aldwych ; and Messrs. Cecil Raleigh 
and Henry Hamilton’s new play at 
Drury Lane—which thus renews its 
claim to be the “‘ National Theatre”’ after 
last year’s lapse into Americanism. 
Oscar Wilde’s Picture of Dorian Gray 
at the Vaudeville, and Bernard Shaw’s 
Androcles and the Lion at the St. 
James’s, are as British as the work of 
Irish authors can be—at any rate they 
come from the still-United Kingdom. 
Mr. Harwood and Mr. Rudyard Kipling, 
Britons both, provide the successors to 
Milestones at the Kingsway, and Mr. 
H. B. Irving, at the Savoy, relies upon 
two more Englishmen, Mr. Edward 
Ferris and Mr. B. P. Matthews. Then 
there is the master Scotsman, who 
perhaps will allow us to term him a 
“ Britisher,” Sir J. M. Barrie, with his 
new play at the Duke of York’s, not 
to mention The Big Game at the New. 
Also Mr. Galsworthy, with a striking 
new work at the Court. A _ very 
goodly list, and one full of hope and 
promise. 


BoyLE LAWRENCE. 
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1. THE LONE DROVER 
A Complete Short Story 


OU go an’ git 
burnt!’’ observed 
Long Barclay with 
his usual truculent 
and overbearing 
manner. “They’re 
my cattle, an’ I'll 

do as I darned well like with ’em.” 
Dolan the drover in charge of the 

mob, was speechless with rage for a 

minute, but presently the withering 

gaze of the Cattle King whipped him to 
wrathful speech. ‘‘ What the thun- 





der d’ yeh come for at all?”’ he asked. 
“ Think I can’t take a mob o’ heifers 
along, with me owen plant ? 

All rights reserved. 


Yew en- 


gaged me as a drover, not as a darned 
lady-hellup. J’m the boss now.”’ 

Long Barclay, as so often before, was 
having trouble with his aides-de-c ump. 

*“T’m a mild man,” went on Dolan 
furiously, ‘‘or I’d ’a’ dawged yeh 
outer me camp the fust night yeh 
kem up. I got a name to kep up as a 
drover, an’ I ain’t goin’ teh murder 
these heifers ; an’ likely me men’ll kick 
at goin’ the noo track, which I wouldn’t 
blame ’em—we’re drovers, we ain’t 
explorers !”’ 

“We'll go along the new route,”’ re- 
plied the Cattle King, with the finality 
of an autocrat. He could never realise 
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that this lack of diplomacy invariably 
spelt trouble for himself. 

He explained that there was a water- 
hole on a creek twenty-five miles from 
where they were, and he had heard of 
another at a like distance farther on—a 
wild native had spoken to him of it one 
time. 

The drover snorted—he knew better 
than to take seriously the word of a 


peedong. 





Long Barclay rode as advance-scout. 
He took a short cut to the second alleged 
waterhole, while the swearing drovers 
made their way sulkily to the first. They 
made it late the same night—only to 
findit dry. Fortunately they had water 
in their water-bags for themselves, but 
their stock had to “ dry-camp.” 

Next day they pushed on, hoping to 
meet Barclay on his way back, and that 
he would lead them to water. 

Midday came, but no Barclay. They 
did not halt, but went straight forward. 

Late in the afternoon Dolan, riding far 
in advance of his mob, came on Bar- 
clay’s tracks and followed them up. 

The second waterhole was dry. 

Again they dry-camped, hoping the 
ownet might come back during the 
night and guide them to water some- 
where -ahead. 

Another morning broke, and no Bar- 
clay had come. 

The universal opinion of the drovers 
need not here be detailed. 

“We'll let his (something) cattle go,” 
observed Dolan wrathfully, “ they’ll 
find their way back on to their own 
(something) run. As fer us, we'll quit 
and make in on to Dingo Crick. This 
whole plant, horses and packs belongs 
to me, an’ I’m not goin’ to starve my 
pards no further. 

“Come on, we’ll just give the mob a 
start back home, an’ let ’em go—lI ain’t 
goin’ to work for this madman no 
longer.” 

It was a silent, sulky retreat, but. it 
was made as swiftly as might be, in ac- 
cordance with scientific long-distance 
horsemanship, so that the drovers were 
well beyond recall by the time that 
Barclay arrived back at their last 
night’s camp. 
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He halted but a moment and took in 
the situation. Then he cantered after 
the cattle, who were walking back fast 
in a long string out on that fifty-mile 
stretch of waterless country which com- 
menced the march between them and 
home. 

He reached the leaders, and with the 
aid of his pliant stockwhip, he turned the 
tide and drove those heifers southward 
once more through the burning day, 
their dry tongues hanging out and their 
heads lowered, their flanks lean and 
hollow with thirst. 

“Run away—would yeh?” he ad- 
dressed the truant drovers as though by 
wireless telephone. “I'll take the 
darned mob down by myself. J’1l show 
yeh a bit of droving.”” Then to the 
cattle: ‘‘Come on, me_ beauties— 
there’s only a thousand mile ahead of 
us.”’ 

Day after day—day after day, so the 
journey went on. 

Then fortune favoured the lone 
drover, for he reached virgin country 
where water was more plentiful and feed 
luxurious. Progress, of course, was very 
slow, for Barclay had to “ hunt his own 
tucker ’’ as well as look after his cattle. 

He had sufficient tea to last him a 
couple of months if he was sparing with 
it, but sugar went in the first three 
days. 

Flour he had none, but coming to 
some garara-bush country, he was able 
to get any quantity of ripe seed which he 
milled between two flat stones and sowas 
able to make cakes. He knew how to 
find koolyah zams and bardis—white 
grubs which live in the roots of certain 
shrubs; and very excellent they are 
when baked in hot ashes. 

Iguanas and other large lizards were 
plentiful, and once when the cattle 
stirred up a muddy pool he was able 
with his revolver to shoot several good 
eels which put their heads up to the 
surface. 

There was no starvation on the trip, 
but single-handed the constant work 
told on this iron man. 

He grew a stubbly beard—it was 


-white, for though he was only forty 


years old, the Cattle King’s hair was 
snowy, all except his eyebrows, which 




















Long Barclay took in the situation. Then he cantered after the cattle, who were walking 
back fast on that fifty-mile stretch of watcrless country between them and home (/age 540). 
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remained their natural black. The 
back-country ages her men before their 
time. 

Always spare, Long Barclay became 
even thinner, and he rode along behind 
his mob like a veritable Quixote. His 
horse, too, was becoming lean from 
constant saddlework. 

The cattle were contented and be- 
coming good and quiet since there was 
good feed, and they were no longer 
being hunted along through great dis- 
tances. They never covered more than 
their normal ten miles a day now. They 
camped well, which was lucky for Bar- 
clay, for had they been wild he could 
never have left them alone. 

Once indeed he was awakened at 
night by bellowing, and by the time he 
was in the saddle the cattle had strayed 
in all directions. One of the heifers had 
had her horn knocked off, and the smell 
of the blood had made the mob restless. 
They had not “rushed,” but had spread 
about and were thoroughly disturbed. 
Fortunately it was moonlight and Bar- 
clay was enabled to get them together 
again, but it was no use expecting them 
to stay quietly on camp after that, so 
he moved them on, and never halted 
them till daylight, when he let them 
spread on an open flat, and when they 
had fed they were glad to camp under 
the scattered trees. 

Barclay had got his sleep during the 
morning, and had no difficulty in getting 
outside all the tracks and bringing his 
heifers together once more, and made 
about five miles that evening to 
another water. 

Again she of the broken horn knocked 
the wound and the unrest came upon 
the camp once more. 

With an oath Barclay rolled his 
blanket and swung to the saddle, and 
drove his restless herd through the 
night. By morning he was weak from 
tension and want of sleep and food. 

So he shot the offending heifer, and 
peace was restored. He took her 
tongue and as much meat as he thought 
fit; also a large square of the best of 
her hide, with which he plaited a rope, 
after he had cut it into a long thin strip. 
It was an eight-strand thong, beauti- 
fully cut and plaited tight, forty feet 
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long, and the Cattle King was very 
proud of his handiwork. : 

He became more conversational now 
in this vast loneliness, than ever he had 
been in civilisation. He spoke to his 
horse and any of the heifers that came 
near him. He talked to himself also. 
“T’ll show ’em how to travel a mob,” 
he’d mutter with a sardonic smile to 
himself. ‘‘ Drovers aren’t what they 
used to be. These fellows are no good 
nowadays—I’ll show ’em droving.” 

He had been a month on the roads by 
himself and getting on famously, all 
things considered, when rain came. 

This upset his calculations. 

Water lay about everywhere and the 
cattle would not camp nor come in to 
any certain waters. This made them 
more apt to scatter, and the lonely 
horseman was very hard put to it 
keeping his mob together. 

One night he had camped, and from 
sheer exhaustion had slept till the sun 
was high. When he awoke there was 
not a single head of cattle in sight, and 
his horsebell was not to be heard. He 
had had to hobble his horse out so that 
the poor creature could have sufficient 
freedom to eat and not be constantly 
under the saddle. 

Bridle in hand, Barclay followed his 
horse’s tracks back north for four or 
five miles. He could tell that the cattle 
had a very great scatter on them, 
judging by the angles at which he 
crossed some of their tracks. 

But by-and-by he came upon the 
tracks of a bunch of cattle, which had 
been taken by two horsemen straight 
across the direction he was now taking. 

This puzzled him, to say the least 
of it. What could two horsemen be 
doing in this country, and heading 
east ? 

He looked closely at the tracks. 

The cattle were evidently a bunch of 
his own mob—he could tell this from the 
size of their footmarks ; it was not at 
all likely that there should be two mobs 
of heifers out on this piece of country at 
the same time—where no cattle had 
ever been before. 

If the men were two of his truant 
drovers who had repented, they would 
have rounded up the cattle and brought 
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them back to the place where they had 
camped the night before. 

The Cattle King smelt dirty work. 

It did not take him long to guess that 
cattle-stealers were at work, and he 
estimated their catch at about 300 
head. 

“ Well,” he said to himself, ‘‘ that’s 
pretty cool; we'll have to see what can 
be done,” and he cut up a fill of his 
precious supply of tobacco unconcern- 
edly. 

His horse had gone by after the mob 
had passed, so Barclay brisked his pace, 
but it was past noon ere he came up 
with him. Then he rode outside the 
tracks of the cattle which the stealers 
had not mustered, and headed the 
remainder of the mob together, as 
though he had dismissed the thieves 
from his mind. He brought back the 
stragglers and put them on their camp 
again by sundown, and when they were 
comfortably settled he once more turned 
his horse back and cut the tracks of the 
cattle-thieves. It was nearly dark when 
he came upon these tracks, but when he 
had followed them a little way the good 
old stock-horse smelt the horse-tracks 
which he had missed before in the smell 
of the cattle, and so he reefed down 
every now and then with his nose close 
to the ground, and Barclay rode slack- 
reined and satisfied, for he knew he 
would be taken in the dark to the cattle- 
stealers’ camp. 

Four hours of smart travel, and a 
little fire glimmered amid the trees far 
off. 

It would be dangerous to approach 
closer on horseback. 

Turning aside into a thicket, Barclay 
hitched his horse and proceeded on foot 
cautiously, keeping to leeward of the 
camp, and wide of the cattle. 

Coming nearer his stealth increased ; 
he had all the traits of the primitive wild 
hunter ; no small detail could bear too 
much significance for him. He might 
have appeared too wary—too slow, but 
he had laid his plans, and he knew that 
in their effectual carrying out lay his 
chance of life in this wild place. 

Not that life was held so dear by the 
Cattle King, but he had formulated an 
idea by which, if properly carried out, 
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he would actually benefit by the occa- 
sion, and a hard smile played over his 
features as he thought of it. 

He was sure that one man would be 
riding on watch round the mob while 
the other slept. Of course it was 
possible that there were other men at 
the camp, but he thought not. 

He approached the fire on the further 
side from the cattle, knowing that the 
sleeper or sleepers would be on that side, 
for in Cattle Land the men never go on 
foot between the fire and the mob. A 
horseman is known by the cattle and 
recognised as a more or less familiar 
object, but a man on foot is quite a 
different proposition, and his shadow or 
his silhouette cast by the camp-fire would 
be quite sufficient to stampede the herd. 

Barclay paused behind a tree ten 
paces from the fire and gazed at the 
little camp. 

A saddled horse stood tethered near 
by, and not far away another horse fed 
hobbled-out. 

A pack-saddle with the end of a 
branding-iron sticking out of one of the 
bags stood near the fire, and a scanty 
supply of camp utensils lay scattered 
about. 

A prone object like a log lay there 
too—he knew this to be one of the 
cattle-thieves asleep. 

Still Barclay stayed hid; he was 
waiting for the man on watch to come 
round. 

Presently he did. A figure rode 
slowly between the fire and the cattle 
and disappeared again to the other side 
of the mob. 

Barclay loosened his revolver in its 
holster, and, drawing his sheath-knife, 
took it between his teeth. 

Taking a silk handkerchief from his 
“hind ” pocket, he rolled it like a ban- 
dage and proceeded to crawl stealthily 
upon the sleeping cattle-thief. 

The moon had risen, and as the 
Cattle King crept up the light revealed 
to him the features of a man whose 
presence he had little suspected there. 

It was “ Duffer”’ Ryan, his most 


excellent enemy, and the most notorious 
of cattle-stealers. 

A grim smile of satisfaction crossed 
Barclay’s face. 
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With a panther-like movement the 
Cattle King was upon his victim, his 
lean brown hands locked in a vice-like 
grip on the Duffer’s throat, shaking the 
breath out of him, while his knee 
pounded him mercilessly on the chest 
with blows that might have crushed in 
the ribs of a weaker man. 

Duffer Ryan, the tough man of the 
country-side, the hero of a score of 
fierce-fought fights, was in a single mo- 
ment overcome completely and silenced 
with a gag that bitted his mouth with 
the severity of a spur. 

He was held down in an iron grip, and 
Barclay lay beside him.as the man on 
watch rode round again. 

Then the cattle-duffer was dragged 
away to a tree and lashed securely 
thereto with one of his own ropes. His 
assailant returned complacently to the 
camp-fire, where he rolled himself 
luxuriously in Ryan’s blanket, and, 
drawing that gentleman’s hat over his 
face, he was soon, to all intents and 
purposes, asleep. 

Silence and perfect outward calm 
settled again by the fireside; Barclay 


was even human enough to snore 
slightly next time the watch came 
round. 


But at last he heard the hoof-falls 
come round behind the fire, and he knew 
that the guard was to be relieved. He 
lay quite still with eyes shut, until 
the hand was upon his shoulder to 
awaken him. 

The horseman was kneeling beside 
him. 

Like a flash Barclay seized the wrist 
and twisted it roughly as he sprang to 
his feet, casting off the blanket. 

There was a cry of pain from the 
other. 

It was a woman. 

There in the moonlight he _ stood, 
gazing down with hard, ruthless eyes 
and set jaw. He stil! held cruelly the 
little rounded wrist of the girl before 
him, whose terrified eyes searched his face. 

In that light one would have hardly 
known she was not a white woman— 
in fact she was three-parts white: her 
mother was a half-caste and her father 
a white man. 

She was undoubtedly a beautiful girl, 
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and bore herself with that grace which 
so often goes with the blood of mixed 
breeding. The fact that she was 
dressed in a cotton shirt and white 
moleskin trousers did not in the least 
detract from her beauty and feminine 
appearance. If anything, it rather 
accentuated them both. 

Her terror was genuine, but it was 
not for herself as her first words proved. 
“ Barclay !”’ she said in a soft voice. 
“Where Duffer ? ” 

“Dead!” he answered brutally, 
watching the effect it would have upon 
her. 

Her bosom heaved and she pressed 
her free hand to her eyes a moment. 
Then she looked up with a glance full of 
hatred, tearing open her shirt so that 
her breast was bare. ‘“‘ Kill me, too,” 
she said steadily, pointing to Barclay’s 
sheath-knife which lay at their feet. 

He stooped to pick it up, and he felt 
her nerve herself as her muscles taut- 
ened beneath his grip. 

But he merely replaced the knife in 
his belt. ‘“‘ No,” he said sternly, 
“you're mine now.” 

“ Yours—nothin’ ! ” 
fiercely. “‘I Duffer’s 
nothin’! ”’ 

He had found out all he wanted, so 
Barclay went on heedless of her protest 
and apparent slight to his affection. 
“Well, spos’n’ Duffer nothin’ dead— 
what then ? ” 

She grasped at her heart and her great 
eyes flashed. ‘‘ Then?” she gasped. 
“ Then—we kill you.” 


cried the girl 
girl—yours— 


““Oh, no,” said the Cattle King, 
shaking his head—‘‘ that not good 
business.’ And he ‘ handcuffed ”’ her 


with a pair of darbies taken from the 
Duffer’s pack-bag, putting the cufts 
above her elbows, for he knew well that 
it is not possible to handcuff a native’s 
wrists, the lissom hands can always be 
squeezed through. Then he chained 
her to a tree, and feeling satisfied with 
his work he had a meal and turned in 
for a sleep. 

In the morning, as he had foreseen, 
his prisoners were more open to reason, 
and taking it all round the Cattle King 
himself was in a better temper, for if 
his scheme worked out he would be in a 
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better position than he had enjoyed for 
more than a month. 

He explained his plan briefly to the 
girl in Duffer’s presence, but he did not 
remove the latter’s gag. ‘‘ Meena,’’ he 
addressed her, ‘‘ you take you’ horse an’ 
muster-’em-up cattle a/-together. Duffer 
stay this-way with me. Spos’n’ you 
yakker (work) good—wallilly (all right). 
Spos’n’ you nothin’ come back—spos’n’ 
you sulky-pfella—then I shootemup 
Duffer. Wonjeberry ? ” 

‘““Wonjeberry !’’ acquiesced Meena, 
indicating that she understood. 

“Good !—Git!’”’ said the 
removing the shackles. 

Barclay turned his attention to the 
Duffer, the sign-language of whose eyes 
prompted him not to loose his tongue 
for a while yet. 

With a sigh as of reluctance, the 
Cattle King handcuffed the man’s hands 
behind his back, then running a rope 
from them through between his legs he 
fastened the other end to his own saddle- 
horse’s tail, and after a little rode 
away in silence followed by his captive 
who had no option but to walk. The 
pack-horse and Ryan’s loose saddle- 
horse came on behind. 

Away out on the flat, the girl could be 
seen rounding up the cattle, and the 
sound of her stockwhip came down the 
morning breeze like rifle-shots. Soon 
she had the mob together and brought 
them on to where the two men were. 

She did not plead for Ryan, she 
looked neither at him nor at Barclay— 
she held her own counsel. No doubt 
she knew the uselessness of wasting 
prayers on Barclay. 

And so they moved on in silence, 
slowly. If the gagged man felt the 
heat, or if he suffered from thirst, he did 
not show his feelings. 

After a couple of hours Barclay 
spoke ; he told Meena where he had left 
the remainder of the cattle the night 
before and ordered her to cut their 
tracks to the northward of that place 
and bring them back to the water. 

“Round-’em-up quick, fella,’ he 


owner, 


said—“‘ spos’n’ you not at water when 
sun that way (and he pointed at the 
sky)—then, I shootem Duffer. Wonje- 
berry ? ” 
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“Wonjeberry !”’ she said unenthusi- 
astically, and rode off. 

When she was out of sight Barclay 
halted and ungagged the walking man. 

Duffer Ryan licked his dry lips with 
his swollen tongue. ‘“ By the Lord, 
Barclay,”’ he muttered low, “ you'll 
pay.” 

The Cattle King looked at him trucu- 
lently, but said nothing. He put the 
man on to his loose saddle-horse, and 
taking the reins he led the horse along- 
side his own as he drove the mob slowly 
along. : 

They made no midday halt, and it 
was about four o’clock in the afternoon 
when they reached the water, and soon 
after Meena arrived, bringing the other 
cattle. 

Barclay looked at her and nodded 
towards Duffer, and catching his mean- 
ing, she dismounted and ran to the man 
who was handcuffed and chained to a 
tree, while the Cattle King strode to 
where his saddle lay, and unrolled his 
blanket, laying down the two Winches- 
ter rifles and Duffer’s revolver, which 
he had taken from the other camp. 

The two conversed in low tones—the 
girl volubly, the man in monosyllables. 
Then she brought him water and food, 
and tried to make him comfortable. 

Next she sought the camp fire, which 
had been lit as soon as Barclay had ar- 
rived ; she mixed a damper and put it 
in the coals, covering it with white 
ashes. 

Barclay reclined on his blanket, 
smoking peacefully some of Duffer’s 
tobacco. Those pack-bags had brought 
him great luxury after his month of 
privation, and he almost smiled in 
enjoyment of the-situation. ‘‘ Meena,” 
he called, throwing her a plug of the 
black stuff, ‘‘ let Duffer smoke-em-up, ” 
and she cut up a fill for the cattle- 
stealer and then for herself. 

As sunset was approaching, Barclay 
told her to catch her horse which was 
hobbled-out near by, and round in the 
cattle to their camp. 

This she did obediently, and after the 
evening meal, when the heifers were 
settled and lying quiet, the Cattle King 
went to Ryan, taking his new and 
supple green-hide rope with him. 
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Binding the wrists together, he un- 
‘Jocked the manacles, then motioning 

his prisoner to lie on his outspread 
blanket, Barclay wrapped him up and 
corded him securely like a trunk, with 
many knots, so that Duffer was helpless 
asa mummy. He was fiercely angry, 
but he recognised that Barclay held 
all the cards for the time being, and it 
was foolish not to abide by his law, 
until—— 

The blood rushed to his brain when 
he speculated upon what he would do 
when his chance came. 

Meena, too, could bide her time—he 
could rely on Meena the moment 
opportunity served. 

But now Meena had the manacles on 
her arms and her chain held her to a 
tree-trunk. 

Barclay rode once round his sleeping 
mob, and, well-contented, rolled into 
one of Duffer’s blankets—spurs and all. 

Then followed three days of luxury 
for the Cattle King. 

Meena, as tractable as any dog, was 
“horse-hunter ’’ in the mornings as 
soon as she was released at daylight, 
and by the time she had come back 
breakfast would be ready, prepared by 
Duffer, under the direction of the 
haughty Cattle King, who had more 
than once, with his hand upon his gun- 
butt, observed that the cooking was 
none of the best, and that he would be 
glad to note a marked improvement 
therein. 

Then the scattered mob would be 
mustered by the girl, for they were 
really no trouble now, and never fed 
far from camp, and so the journey would 
proceed after Duffer had packed up and 
once more donned the emblems of 
serfdom. 

It was a beautiful stretch of country 
through which they were now moving— 
quite well-watered considering the parts 
they were in. A country knee-deep in 
grass and abounding in game, which had 
been said to be arid desert land. Even 
the explorers with their camels had 
given up before they had pierced so far. 
It was a vast oasis beyond the nose of 
the desert. On the Government maps 





the big red letters UNEXPLORED had 
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country—they only pictured an un- 
inviting expanse of wind-rippled yellow 
sand, the heat of whose breast at mid- 
day would discourage the feet of an 
asbestos ant. 

“What brought you this way?’ 
asked Barclay of Duffer. 

Hitherto there had been no conversa- 
tion between them, and the suddenness 
of the question surprised Ryan into a 
reply. ‘‘ Struck yeh drovers in Healy’s 
bar at Dingo Creek, and I reckoned if I 
follied yeh tracks I’d get a hawl ef yeh 
cattle cantered, so me an’ Meena kem 
along.” 

Barclay made no comment and so the 
conversation ended. 

That night the usual process was gone 
through, but as the night was hot, 
Duffer suggested he should not have 
his blanket, and so he was bound with- 
out it. He had not been asked for his 
parole, and none had been offered, and, 
come to think of it, this is hardly to be 
wondered at in the case of a cattle-thief. 

About midnight there was a move- 
ment in the herd. All good cattle arise 
at midnight, stretch themselves, turn 
round and lie down again, but some- 
times in the process some of the herd 
gets stirred up, and one or two may stray 
off camp—others follow, and so the 
whole mob vanishes silently into the 
night. 

Thus it becomes almost second nature 
to the drover who travels without 
watching, to awake at the selfsame 
hour, and take an almost unconscious 
look around to see that his herd has not 
been spirited away, and mechanically 
to feed wood to the fire. 

In the morning he may be quite ob- 
livious of the fact that he has done 
these things. 

It was in this manner that the Cattle 
King became aware that his cattle were 
straying off camp. 

By force of habit he swung to the 
night-horse hitched near by, and canter- 
ing out beyond the fire-glint he wheeled 
back the stragglers, with a ‘‘ Woh !— 
Woh back thar! ”’ 

Soon they were back on camp, and he 
walked his horse round the mob a 
couple of times till the cattle were 
settled and easy once more. 
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Then he rode back to camp. 
Now, when riding straight towards a 
newly-made-up camp-fire it is very hard 
to discern the lie of the ground between 


it and the rider. Barclay returned 
loose-reined at a gay amble. 
Crash! and the old_ stock-horse, 


putting his foot in a hole, was down 
with a stunning fall on top of his rider. 

It was one of those simple falls which 
cause such an astonishing amount of 
damage in comparison with their pro- 
portionate importance. 

Both Duffer and Meena had heard the 
fall, but neither spoke at first. 

Horse and rider lay still—the silence 
was complete. 

By-and-by Duffer called—“ Barclay!’ 

There was no answer. 

A minute passed—“ Barclay ! 

Still no response came. 

Could he be dead ? 

The horror of the situation dawned 
upon the cattle-duffer. 

If Barclay was dead, then that meant 
death for him and for Meena—slow 
death by starvation and thirst—the 
little black ant that walketh by daylight 
—the crow that flieth at noonday ! 

Here he was, bound and helpless to 


, 


” 


free himself. There was Meena, 
shackled to a tree. They would watch 
each other die—nay, worse, they 


would see each other go mad, ere death 
was kind. 

The Duffer lay still—he would not 
impart his fears to the girl—she would 
experience them for herself soon enough. 

He tugged at his bonds. 

Long Barclay was not the sort of man 
to leave a knot unsecure. 

Duffer lay on his back and listened— 
listened intently, until he was old with 
the rising of the Morning Star. 

There was a groan from the fallen 
horseman. 

That was all ; but if ever a prayer of 
thanksgiving had nearly passed the 
cattle-lifter’s lips, this time was the 
closest. 

Then the reaction seized him, and he 
cursed wealthily below his breath, 


damning the eyes of the prostrate Cattle 
King unto seventy times seven, and 
tugging at the binding rope until it ate 
redly into his wrists. 
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But Barclay made no further sign. 

Dawn came, and in the light, Duffer, 
turning his head wearily for the hun- 
dredth time, looked at Barclay. 

There he lay, still pinned down under 
the lifeless horse, whose neck had been 
broken. 

Duffer suddenly saw that Barclay had 
screwed himself painfully round and 
held him riveted by his most poignant 
stare. , 

Their eyes clashed like swords, but 
neither spoke a word. 

Meena was watching 
chained to her tree. 

The tension wore off, and the mutual 
gaze was averted. 

All three lay back to think. 

Sunrise came, and gradually the sky 
became a brazen bowl inverted upon 
these insects of the infinite solitude. 

The cattle had strayed away—not a 


also, lying 


hoof in sight. The horse-bells were 
beyond earshot. 
Only the little ants appeared. Bar- 


clay brushed some of them from his eye 
with his left hand, which was free. Also 
he squashed some of them which had 
wandered amongst his whiskers—the 
smell of them nauseated him. 

Duffer had no such luxury as a free 
hand, and he could only move spas- 
modically, or bump the back of his head 
on the ground in an attempt to jolt off 
the local fauna. 

Barclay watched him _ unnoticed, 
several times, and inwardly commended 
the man on his uncomplaining manner. 

The girl watched them both, nor did 
she give any sign to what her 
thoughts might be. 

The sun rose higher—the heat was 
intolerable. Barclay screwed his head 
round once more, and saw that Duffer 
was lying quite still upon his back, his 
hatless head exposed to the sun, and his 
eyes shut to screen the awful glare. 

Slowly and stealthily Barclay drew 
the revolver from his belt—it was a 
painful operation, for it was wedged 
between him and his horse, who lay on 
top of him. He was aware that his 
right arm was broken and at least one of 
his legs. 

Barclay was in a bad way, but not so 
bad as his prisoners. 


as 








Barclay seized the wrist and twisted it roughly as he sprang to his feet, There was a 
cry of pain from the other. It was a woman (fage 544). 
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The girl watched him draw his gun 

and carefully level it left-handed at the 

prostrate figure of the man she loved. 

No word escaped her. She only mar- 
velled that the Cattle King could be so 
human as to put Duffer out of his 
misery. There was hope, then, that he 
would shoot her also, and save her from 
dying of thirst. 

“Bang!” went the revolver. 

Duffer opened his eyes quickly and 
twisted his head to see. 

The bullet had passed just over him. 

““T don’t mind you shootin’ me, Bar- 
clay,”’ he said huskily, after wetting his 
lips, “‘ but for God’s sake, shoot dead.”’ 

“Bang!” was the only reply. 

He felt the wind of the bullet on his 
wrist, and straining to raise his head, he 
saw that one of the strands of his green- 
hide handcuffs was bitten through. 

He leased a new interest in life, but 
it was an interest with a faint hope. 

The third shot flew high again. 

The girl had struggled to her knees 
the better towatch the result, and hereyes 
blazed with excitement as the fourth 
shot bit through three more strands. 

Duffer considered nothing but that he 
was a human target. He realised that 
Barclay was shooting for his life. Bar- 
clay, the man who was never known to 
hit anything at which he fired—who was 
even famed for it. 

The story of the Cattle King’s training 
in marksmanship under the skilled 
guidance of Pigweed Harry' had not yet 
penetrated so far north, and Duffer 
Ryan marvelled at his practice, left- 
handed and lyingsquashed upon his side. 
Bang!” oncemore. The fifth shot 
bit again, but two strands still held. 

Barclay put down his gun. 

“ Break ’em!”’ he said curtly. 

Duffer struggled and strove, once, 
twice, thrice. It was of no avail. He 
put forth all his strength, the greenhide 
simply cut into his wrists. 

It was no good. 

Barclay lay back once more; he ap- 
peared no longer concerned in the affair. 
None could read the thoughts of this 
imperturbable man. 

One shot left ! 


“ce 


, 


in the 


1 See the ‘‘Long Barclay’ 
September issue.—ED. 
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What would he do with it ? 

While that one shot remained to him 
he was master of the situation to a great 
extent, that is to say, he could use it 
upon himself and so avoid the terrible 
death by thirst and torture. 

If he fired again and missed, then all 
three would die slowly and miserably— 
the dreadful, lingering death. 

If he fired and loosed the man lying 
over there, he would be at the Duffer’s 
mercy—not at all an enviable situation. 

He lay back to think. 

Ryan looked at the girl and her great 
golden eyes sought his hopelessly. Her 
cotton shirt was open at the neck, and 
he could see the fair skin of her throat, 
white as ivory—white as the flowers of 
the water-lilies on the pond over yonder 
—the pond where he would never drink 
again—the throat where never more his 
kiss would be imprinted. 

Their despairing gaze turned to Bar- 
clay, but he did not see them, he was 
busy with his own thoughts. Then 
Duffer and Meena laid their heads back 
without a word. 

There was silence—the dead silence 
of noonday. 

Two thousand feet away in the blue 
distance above, an eagle-hawk swung in 
slow circles as though depending from a 
swaying invisible wire, the other end of 
which was fixed to a peg in heaven. 

It swayed and dangled—dangled and 
swayed—the eagle-hawk who is the 
scout of Death. 

Suddenly in the midst of his thoughts 
Barclay twisted round once more, and 
hardly taking aim he fired his last shot, 
and flung down the gun. 

Duffer felt the whip-like sting and the 
trickle of blood on his wrist, but— 

His hands were free. 

Slowly and clumsily he unfastened 
the knots, loosening his half-paralysed 
limbs. He tottered to his feet, and 
without a word he jarred open one of 
the handcuffs with a cunning hit of a 
stone, thus freeing the girl. 

Next he went to the tree whereupon 
hung the camp water-bag; he drank 
sparingly of the cool water and handed 
it to Meena, entirely ignoring Barclay, 
who lay still gazing unconcernedly to 
his limited horizon. 
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He had become tired of looking at the 
tall grass stems, which in his awkward 
position seemed to tower above him 
almost like trees, while the real trees 
scattered intermittently to the west 
seemed almost too large for his con- 
ception of things. A dragon-fly cross- 
ing the tail of his vision might easily be 
mistaken for a crow. Cattle were the 
beetles that strayed through the forest 
of the long grass stems. 

Ryan, still a little tottery with the 
numbness in his limbs, came and stood 
over the fallen man. 

“Barclay,” he said 
teeth. “I got you now. I tole you 
you'd pay in the end. I'll git your 
cattle now, the hull mob, an’ we’ll leave 
you here withthe li’l arnts an’ the crows, 
an’ I dessay the dingos’ll be along too. 

“ Barclay, it was yew that made me 
what I am—yew riled me with yeh 
sneerin’ tongue, an’ I swore I’d steal 
every hoof o’ yeh cattle I could stamp 
me brandin’-iron on. I wanted teh git 
strong ‘nuff teh ruin yeh, an’ now I got 
yeh all to meself, an’ all I got teh do is 
teh leave yeh where yeh are teh rot. 

“Yeh tho’t yeh’d got me, but I 
knowed my luck would come. 

“Yeh wanted teh git Meena away 
from me—yeh stole ’er las’ year sayin’ 
yeh wanted teh take ’er south teh hev’ 
er eddicated like the darned Gov’ment 
says the come-back-white girls ought 
teh be. But she run away from yeh an’ 
got back teh the tribe, an’ so I foun’ ’er 
agin. This li’l girl’s better without the 
eddication o’ colonisation. She’s happy 
here, and no eddication comes up teh 
happiness. 

‘We happens to be close in to Dingo 
Crick, an’ I reckoned to take ’er down 
to the coast teh git married so’s yeh’d 
never be able to have no claim on ’er 
any more with yeh white eddication and 
notions, when jus’ then I gets word 0’ 
yeh bein’ out ’ere like a hatter drovin’ 
yeh cattle lonely. Then I couldn’t 
resis’ the temptation of comin’ out an’, 
So to speak, givin’ yeh a call. ... 

“I hope yeh pleased we kem, 


between his 





‘King ’ Barclay ! ” 

_ The long horseman lay there regard- 
ing his enemy with fearless defiance on 
face. He 


his thin 


and 


pain-lined 
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thought the cattle-stealer,was too con- 
temptible for him to speak to. He 
knew his sufferings would in any case 
not last for very long, and he could bear 
his position a little longer. 

He was almost thankful when he saw 
the couple ride away. 

The hoof-strokes grew quickly dim- 
mer. The strain actually faded, the 
pain was numbed, the world swayed 
so that heat and thirst passed away 
gently into cool oblivion. 


The Cattle King awoke to his senses 
with murmurous voices in his ears. He 
lay quite still, giving no sign of life, 
listening with his eyes- shut. 

““.. the gamest man I ever did see. 
No, yeh can’t put up enough bluff teh 
make ’im squeak. Now, yeh jus’ look 
after ‘im same as if ‘twas me. It'll 
take me till dark to muster back them 
heifers.” 

Barclay waited until Duffer had 
ridden away again, and then he opened 
his eyes to see Meena seated near and 
watching him. 

Gradually a smile lit up her face. 
“You reckon we walk-away ? ” 

“Yeh!” said the Cattle 
bluntly. 

There was silence a space, then— 
“You feelem ollright ? ”’ 

“Yeh!” Barclay replied. 

He cast his eyes round. 

And so Duffer had tried to bluff him ; 
well, he had not succeeded very well if 
he had thought Barclay would show fear. 

They had evidently returned and 
rolled the dead horse off him,and while he 
was yet unconsciousthey had bound him 
up, and rigged a bough shade over him. 

He felt great comfort as compared to 
the pinioned agony he had suffered the 
night through. 

His right arm was in splints, and his 
right leg. 

He was bound up with strips of 
ration-bags, and long sand-bags held his 
leg in place. He knew that he was 
being tended with the best of bush- 
doctoring. 

“ Altogether breakemup,” said the 
girl, shaking her head ruefully. “I 
sorry, fella Barclay,”’ and she gave him 
a drink. 


King 
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He looked half wonderingly at this 
beautiful white girl attired as a stock- 
rider, and using the language of a 
savage—her tone was so soft and her 
gaze and touch so gently feminine. 
““ Which way those cattle ?’’ he asked. 

“ Duffer fetchem-on, sundcown—they 
nothin’ get-away.” 

Then she sang him to sleep with one 
of those monotonous chants which she 
had learnt in her childhood when she 
lived in the blacks’ camp down on the 
river. 

“Yes,” thought Barclay dreamily, 
‘she’s better where she is—Education 
would only spoil her.”’ 


‘ 


At last there came a day when the 
Cattle King met the morning glory face 
to face as he sat once more in the saddle, 

There had been rains of late, and all 
the country was crisply lush. The 
cattle ranged on the flat, contented and 
in good condition, and their owner rode 
once round the mob; the feeding 
heifers looked up as he passed, mild-eyed 
as milkers. Their own mothers would 
not have known them for the wild things 
that left their run more than three 
months ago. 

Returning to the camp where Duffer 
and Meena were taking a sit-down 
breakfast by the camp-fire and drinking 
their tea fro.n the same pannikin, Bar- 
clay dismounted. 

Duffer, a sheath-knife in one hand 
and a luinp of meat and damper in the 
other, and his mouth full, remarked 
with Cown-cast eyes: “‘ Yeh gettin’ on 
fine !”’ 

The Cattle King penetrated him with 
his sharp gaze, and then for the first 
time he saw that the younger man had 
changed considerably in the two months 
of Barciay’s convalescence. He was 
soft of speech and shy as a school-girl. 
“Yeh’ll be thinkin’ o’ headin’ south 
agen soon,” he said. 

Barclay made no reply, so after a 
minute’s hesitation, the cattle-stealer 
went on: 
és An’ I tho’t p’r’aps me an’ 
Meena might holp yeh along some o’ the 
way. Yeh see, we'll be goin’ teh the 
coast anyways one o’ these times teh 
git married ~ 
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Barclay was still watching him 
sphinx-like. Duffer gulped and went 
on uncomfortably : 
“T’d sort eh like teh help yeh a little 
ways ;—yeh see—that las’ shot 0’ yourn 
—spos’n’ yeh’d missed. I ain’t sure I 
wouldn’t heh kep’ it fer meself if I’d bin 
yew—the odds was agin yeh cuttin’ the 
rope, and the odds was agen me gettin’ 
yeh out eh yeh fix ef yeh did... . 


“An’ yeh knoo it!” he blurted 
out. 
“No!” said Barclay, after a minute 


of silence. “I'll travel self, and I'll 
go to-day. I'll buy yeh packhorse.’ 

“He’s yourn!’”’ said Ryan simply. 
“T duffed him off yeh run when he was 
a yearlin’.”’ 

“Thanks!” remarked the Cattle 
King with grim irony. “ Well, if my 
last shot did you any good besides 
leaving that scar across your wrist, I 
reckon you and Meena have welded me 
up good instead of letting me die; 
yeh’d never know I’d been broken up. 
I’m goin’ south self because I want to 
see if there’s any more o’ this good 
country worth taking up. I'll take up 
a hundred square miles here in your 
name if you like—if”’ and he pene- 
trated Ryan with his stare, “if you'll 
give up cattle-duffing. ’ 

The Duffer considered a 
then he nodded. 

“Right !’’ said Barclay, “ that’s a 
bargain, but now you're a land-owner 
you'll want cattle.’ 

He tore a sheet from his pocket-book 
and scribbled on it, handing the torn 
leaf to Duffer: “‘ This mob’s my wed- 
ding-present to you and Meena— 
there’s your receipt. I'll tell Seth 
O’Brien to send you along half-a-dozen 
good bulls when he comes to take up 
more land for me. You've the start of 
a nice little herd.” 

He wheeled his horse quickly and 
rode through the feeding mob, who 
looked up mild-eyed, all unconscious 
that they had changed owners. 

But hand-in-hand beside the camp- 
fire stood the spell-bound figures of 
Duffer Ryan and the girl, watching the 
retreating Cattle King until the South 
received him. 





moment, 


JEFFREY SILANT. 


The third and last story of Long Barclay will appear in the November issue. 
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THE SETTING UP OF A PEASANT PROPRIETARY OF SMALL OWNERS. 


HEN everybody is talking 
about Land, quarrelling 
with the conditions under 
which it is held, discussing 

whether those conditions constitute “a 
monopoly,” blaming the Agricultural 
Landlords, defending the Agricultural 
Landlords, deploring the building-lease 
system in large towns, swearing that 
without the building-lease system the 
large towns could never have been built 
—I say when I hear these controversies 
(and join in them) I still wonder why 
the historical facts do not play a larger 
part in the debate. 


HAT is true, by the way, of many 
other debates besides that on land, 

and of many other public differences. 
One might almost say that, in proportion 


40 


to the contempt for historical facts, 
rages the violence of the dispute. 
Now, if one thinks a moment, one 
discovers a great many advantages in 
this study of historical facts—I mean 
of facts other than those which happen 
to lie right beneath our eyes. In the 
first place, the study of those facts has 
an interest of its own which singularly 
modifies the sharpness of any modern 
conflict. One can get very excited over 
an historical controversy, but it is a 
different kind of excitement from a 
modern political quarrel, and a healthier 
one; and, apart from that, there is some- 
thing permanently entertaining in ascer- 
taining a piece of cold truth. The proof 
of this is that half the hobbies men go 
in for are of this character, and that 
nothing produces a quieter or more 
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satisfied man than the habit of re- 
search. It has combined in it the 
pleasures of hunting, of building, and of 
solving a mathematical problem. 


F course there are less doubtful paths 
than these inquiries into Land—or 

any other political matter—which a 
man may wisely follow who enjoys this 
sort of sport. Personally I far prefer 
the rediscovery of a Roman Military 
Road I find it the most absorbing 
occupation in the world, and if it leads 
you to quarrels now and then with 
learned men whom you have never seen, 
and to calling them names, at any rate 
it does not bring you up against the 
heated passions of half your fellow 
citizens. They are indifferent to Ro- 
man Roads. Indeed, if they were 
not indifferent to Roman Roads one 
would not have the fun of recovering 
them, for they would never have been 


lost. 
i’ must be admitted, then, in this 
matter of the Land, as in all other 
matters which excite acute modern con- 
troversy, that the mere ascertainment 
of facts with regard to it is somewhat 
coloured with the heat, and therefore 
the doubt, of the antagonism between 
modern policies. 

If a man wants to nationalise the 
land, he will usually want to believe 
that the land of the nation was once 
heldin common. If he likes the system 
of great agricultural estates such as 
modern England has now had for over 
two hundred years, he will like to be- 
lieve that they are of much greater anti- 
quity. I have heard even educated 
men say that such and such a village had 
“belonged” to a particular family 
“since Henry II ’’—a statement which 
historically is almost meaningless. 


ISTORICAL facts, let us agree, are 

subject to a controversy only a 
fierce than modern discus- 
Nevertheless, I think they 


less 


little 
sion itself. 


can be stated fairly, and certainly if 
they can be stated fairly it is of very 
great advantage to do so, because until 
you know how any system has grown 


‘ship. 
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up and come to be, you cannot under- 
stand it. 

Contemporary facts are less easy to 
distort or to dispute, but the statement 
even of these suffers a little from the 
same distortion as does the statement of 
the historical facts concerning land. A 
man who thinks peasant proprietorship 
bad cannot deny that it exists now very 
highly developed in Denmark, and 
is there very successful. But he can 
point out that it is of recent creation ; 
that we have, therefore, no long ex- 
perience of it to see how it would stand 
a cycle of depression ; that it depends 
for its prosperity largely on foreign 
markets which may at any moment be 


closed to it, etc. 
O* the other hand, a man who is 
defending peasant proprietorship 
cannot deny the sluggishness of capital, 
the backwardness of method, and the 
failure to exploit the land fully which 
you find in many Continental districts 
entirely based upon peasant proprietor- 
But he can always point to 
special circumstances which excuse the 
districts thus chosen as arguments 
against it. 

In spite of all these difficulties, I think 
that the main historical facts, the great 
main historical lines, can be fairly 
stated, and that the principal con- 
temporary facts—in their largest aspect 
—can also be fairly stated. 


s to the historical facts, the first 
question that meets us is the sup- 
posed original common ownership of 
land. I must say that to this question, 
which has been answered with such 
violence and in such different fashions, 
the purely historical answer seems to be 
simple enough, and it is this : 

We have no direct historical evidence 
that the private ownership of land was 
ever regarded by men of our race as 
abnormal. If you are trying to answer 
the question by any other process than 
that of direct historical evidence you 
may come to a very different conclusion. 
For instance, it is self-evident that 
nomadic populations—that is, tribes 
moving about over the surface of the 
earth and living by hunting, or at the 
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most stopping at one place long enough 
only for a few harvests—would not have 
private ownership of land as a normal 
institution. They could not have it; 

and if you choose to think it probable 
that our ancestors were first nomadic, 
you may think it equally probable that 
they originally had no conception of 
private property in land. 


OF again, you will note in Asia whole 

civilisations which, so far as we can 
judge minds so different from our own, 
seem to treat common or state owner- 
ship as normal and private ownership 
as exceptional, and you may think it 
probable that this Asiatic state of 
affairs is what we had here once upon a 
time before history began. Or again, 
you may find out what certain tribes 
who lived by pasturage as well as by 
hunting, and which raised a good deal of 
corn as well, did with their tribal land, 
how they treated it as common and re- 
divided it from time to time, or held it 
in tenure of a chief, and you may think 
it probable that these records apply 
to times much earlier than those in 
which they were written, and that the 
land of which they speak was the whole 
of the land upon which the tribe dwelt. 


O*E could give at least half-a-dozen 

other main lines of argument of 
this sort, all based upon probabilities 
and guess-work, but when you come to 
direct historical evidence you do not 
find among our European ancestry the 
conception that private property in land 
is abnormal. You find it regarded as 
normal in the very first records of the 
civilisations of the Mediterranean ; you 
find it in Gaul when the writers of anti- 
quity first begin to mention the country ; 
you find it everywhere taken for granted 
in proportion to the scope and detail of 
your information. There is just one 
doubtful sentence in Tacitus which no- 
body can make head or tail of, and of 
which no one is quite certain what the 
original words were, but which may mean 
that the German tribes, in his opinion, 
held land divided re gularly among their 
households ; but, even if we so read the 


sentence, we do not know how far those 
tribes were nomadic, nor whether all 
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the land of the tribes was thus divided, 
nor are we told this by a man who had 
any personal acquaintance with barbaric 
Germany at the time. 


SAR tells us that one particular 
people, the Suabians, lived in 
communism, not only as to land, but 
as to everything else, and further tells 
us that the system was carefully ar- 
ranged for political objects ; but he also 
tells us that they knew nothing of 
ploughing, and lived only by war and 
off the herds which they drove before 
them. But we have no need to pick out 
exceptions or todeny them. You have 
for Western Europe some two thousand 
years ofrecord, and for the Mediterranean 
say three thousand, and you do not in all 
that record find anynote suggesting that 
a man’s possession of, inheritance of, gift 
of, and, in general, property in a house 
and fields was regarded as novel or as 
abnormal. On the contrary, you find 
it taken for granted as the ordinary 
way in which human beings live. 


HERE is another piece of historical 
record that people would do well 
to remember, and it is this. All these 
communities, without any exception 
whatsoever, which we find with the 
institution of private property in land, 
have, at the same time, an institution of 
common lands, and these common lands 
are very often much larger in extent 
and sometimes of greater value than 
the lands held in private possession. 
That is a principle universally dis- 
coverable among our ancestry from the 
beginning of record and for century 
after century. The term “ public land,” 
customs showing that certain land was 
the undivided property of a town or a 
village or a little State, or of the Empire 
itself, plenty of written record and, in 
most countries, an unbroken tradition 
lasting to the present day, make this 
absolutely certain. 


NE can go further, and one can say 
that public discontent with any 
landed system always seems to begin 
with adisturbance in this state of things, 
and that it is when the common land 
gets encroached upon and when the 
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remaining amount of it gets too small 
for a healthy balance that agrarian 
trouble begins. It would seem as 
though the common ownership of much 
of the land in all sorts of forms suited 
to varying circumstances of culture and 
local government was a sort of fly- 
wheel necessary to the right running of 
private ownership in the rest. 


WHEN one turns to the particular 

question of the great English 
agricultural estates and the immensely 
valuable modern building estates in the 
English towns, the main facts are quite 
clear because we have ample evidence, 
and if those facts were taught before 
controversy, instead of being neglected 
as they are, controversy would be far 
less bitter and far more fruitful. 

In the first place, the great estates 
have not existed from an indefinite time 
in the form you now find them in. 
They have come into existence gradu- 
ally and by certain known steps. The 
steps were these :— 


| the Middle Ages, say 700 years ago, 

an English village was roughly 
divided into three parts. First, there 
was the land of the lord, comprising 
various portions, sometimes more, some- 
times less, but on an average perhaps a 
quarter of the arable land. This lord 
was not necessarily a rich man, or even 
one man at all. It might be a family, 
or it might be a corporation such as a 
monastery or a school, or a hospital, or 
it might be the King—that is, the 
government of the country. This land 
was tilled by the labour of the villagers, 
who had to give a certain number of 
days in the year to its cultivation, or 
certain fixed sums in lieu of work—the 
latter system gradually supplanting the 
former. Thus you had the mass of the 
village land cultivated and owned by 
the villagers. There was a legal fiction 
that it was “ held ” and not “ owned,” 
just as there was a legal fiction that the 
lord’s land was “held” of some 
superior, and not “owned.” But for 
all practical purposes it was ownership, 
for a man did not pay any competitive 
rent, and so long as the fixed dues of 
labour or of money were found, the 
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“holding ’’ continued uninterruptedly 
as the property of the family upon it. 


HESE holdings were worked co- 
operatively, but not owned co- 
operatively. They were of various 
sizes, and there was below the class 
that owned them and formed the back- 
bone of the village, a tailing off of 
smaller men who seem to have had too 
little to live upon, who had but a 
cottage and a field or two of their own 
and who must, therefore, have worked 
for others, but who in most cases could 
also use the common land. 

This common land was the third 
feature of the old village. It differed, of 
course, enormously in size according to 
the character of the soil in the locality ; 
wood and waste, heath, mountain and 
marsh, very often a quantity of good 
pasturage as well, came into it, and the 
rights of usage upon it were very 
minutely laid down by the custom of 
each village. Thus, such and such a 
beech-wood upon the Chalk Downs 
would nourish so many pigs, of whom 
the lord could only send so many into 
the wood, and the villagers so many. 
The trees could not be cut down save 
in a certain proportion, and in such and 
such rotation—and so forth. 


HERE, upon the roughest lines, you 
have the organisation of the me- 
dizval village,and that organisation was 
much the same throughout the whole of 
Christendom, and particularly through- 
out the Western Kingdoms. 

When this balance was disturbed with 
the break-up of the Middle Ages, it took 
two diverging ways. In some places, 
and particularly in England, the 
“lord’s land”’ grew at the expense of 
the villagers. The Courts interpreted 
doubts of ownership in favour of the 
lord, and against the villager ; con- 
fiscated land tended to pass to the lord 
and not to the villagers. The lord’s 
rights over the common were decided 
by the lawyers more and more in favour 
of the fiction that he had originally been 
the owner; the villager’s rights were 
only “ granted ” by him. — At the end of 
the process, when much the greater part 
of the land had thus become the priyate 
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property of what might now already be 
called a small land-owning class, that 
class in control of Parliament, of the 
Universities, and of the Bench, rounded 
off the business by a widespread en- 
closure of the commons; which en- 
closures they mainly voted or adjudged to 
themselves. Meanwhile the great tracts 
of land which had been the property of 
the Government—-that is, of the nation 
—had also largely passed to this small 
Jand-owning class. 


you cannot draw an exact line and say 

when the system of large estates, 
as we now know them, was com- 
pleted; but you can say that about 
250 years ago it was the principal thing 
apparent in English society, while a 
hundred years before that it was not 
yet developed. Round about the 
middle of the sixteenth century most 
Englishmen still owned the land on which 
they lived. By the end of the seven- 
teenth century the system of great 
estates was in full swing. 


TO DAY we can see relics all around us 

of the process by which the system 
was built up. We have remaining a 
great number of instances of common 
land with complicated rights concerning 
it, we can still point to a highly re- 
stricted area of land owned by Govern- 
ment, and we have in the copy-holders 
a relic of the old villagers whose land 
was not owned by another but only paid 
regular dues. 


Tas was the process which was fol- 

lowed out most fully in England, 
but parallels to which are to be found 
elsewhere in Europe. The other diver- 
gent system, of which most parts of 
France offer examples, was one in 
which the village land increased at the 
expense of the lord’s land. The Courts 
interpreted disputed rights usually in 
favour of the villager. The Govern- 


ment jealously kept, and if possible 
increased, the great tracts of which it 
was the master ; the wealth and acreage 
controlled by the squires dwindled. 
The final step in this process came 
rather more than a hundred years ago 
with the Revolution, when even the 
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regular, small, complicated dues paid 
by the villager to the lord were swept 
away, and the descendant of the 
medieval villager became a full free- 
holder taxed only by the State. 


F we ask for the facts about the great 
building estates in our modern 
English towns, those facts are even 
more clearly ascertainable, and they are 
roughly as follows :— 

If we examine the conditions of 
ownership in the centre of one of our old 
towns, which has expanded largely 
during the last 150 years, or if we exa- 
mine the same conditions in one of our 
old towns which has remained much as 
it was, we shall find the same state of 
things in each. For the most part, 
these old towns, or old centres in the 
middies of great modern towns, are 
owned by a considerable number of 
people. The properties are, as a rule, 
small—often consisting of only one 
house. You will even find to-day a 
considerable proportion of such pro- 
perties still tenanted by their freehold 
proprietors, who carry on their business 
there, or who live there. That is true, 
forinstance, of theold centre of Birming- 
ham almost as much as it is of the 
existing towns of Chichester or Lichfield. 
It is surprisingly true even of so large 
an ancient centre of town life as the city 
of London. 


T# rule is not universal, because 
purchase of central sites by Cor- 
porations, and the great central areas 
occupied by railways, have made big 
exceptions here, and so also in the 
county towns rich local landlords have 
bought up property. But asa rule, you 
will find this distribution of property 
characterising the old county towns, 
and the nuclei of our great industrial 
towns, where these have any antiquity. 
When you get outside what used to be 
the boundaries of such towns some 250 
years ago, you find that phenomenon 
peculiar to this country—or at any rate 
much more common in this country 
than elsewhere in Europe—the great 
urban estate. You find fairly compact 
masses of land, each many acres in 
extent, the buildings upon which are 
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ultimately owned by one man, by one 
estate ; and, as everybody knows, this 
state of things, which is so characteristic 
of modern England, accounts for some- 
thing like half of the great modern 
English fortunes, and indirectly pro- 
vides wealth for those who write and 
speak in denunciation of it. How did 
this condition come into being? It 
came into being because when the great 
agricultural estates were being formed 
after the fashion I have described, 
they grew up just outside the limits of 
the old towns, as they did in other 
parts of the country-side. The old 
towns themselves, the districts within 
the old walls or boundaries, were cut up 
into a number of small properties, be- 
cause that was the rule in the Middle 
Ages, when the greater number of 
townsmen lived upon their own plots 
of land, and in their own houses 
under various forms of the Borough- 
tenure. 


TH expansion of our commercial 

towns came when the change in the 
ownership of agricultural land had been 
established, and it came very rapidly. 
With the greater part of such towns the 
origin of the expansion is to be found 
from 150 to 170 years ago, but the chief 
part of it dates from 100 years ago or 
less, and the creation of railways added 
a new factor, which made more differ- 
ence than anything that had come 
before. There was no machinery in this 
country (nor did it so much as enter 
men’s minds) whereby the newly bought 
districts should automatically be dis- 
tributed among so large a number of 
owners or become the property of the 
town itself. In other times and in 
other places such machinery has been 
abundantly provided. For instance, 
during the expansion of Paris at the end 
of the twelfth and in the beginning of 
the thirteenth century (which was also 
a very rapid expansion) it was provided, 
as we know from documents concerning 
land on the south side of the town 
(which documents happen to be pre- 
served) that the feudal conditions of 
tenure proper to agricultural land 
should gradually cease upon such land 
as had formerly been agricultural but 
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was now included within the city limits. 
A sinking fund was arranged for, which 
extinguished the old feudal dues upon 
the land within a certain limit of 
time. 


MODERN instance of another kind of 
machinery is the German, where 
towns in process of expansion buy up 
agricultural land in their neighbour- 
hood, and intelligently plan—usually 
with hideous results—the new quarters 
of the growing city. England has not 
employed any machinery of the kind ; 
but it must always be remembered 
that what happened here in England 
in the way of urban expansion came 
veryrapidly, and also that it came before 
that of other nations. At any rate, 
without going into the rights or the 
wrongs of such a system, it is based, as 
I have said, upon the fact that the old 
towns, with their well-tenanted property, 
were pressed to enlarge themselves, and 
could only enlarge upon land at that 
time organised as great agricultural 
estates outside their limits. 


uT there is a further feature worth 

looking into in this expansion. 

The English agricultural landlords 
outside the old towns came to grant 
what are called building leases. In- 
stead of selling their land piece by piece 
to the builders, or to those who desired 
to inhabit the new quarters, they came 
to selling no more than the right of build- 
ing upon that land, and of possessing 
the building for a certain term, after 
which both the building and the land 
upon which it was standing were 
covenanted to return to the original 
owner of the land. This leasehold 
system, much more than the original 
formation of the large agricultural 
estates, accounts for the great urban 
fortunes we have to-day. 

One might imagine that the policy 
was a carefully calculated one, de- 
liberately set up to produce the results 
it has produced, and that the wealthy 
families who may have benefited by it, 
and all their lawyers and agents, were 
gifted with so much prescience as to 
have conceived and elaborated it in 
their own interests. 
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IF this were so, they would certainly 

have been wiser and have had a 
more marvellous insight into the future 
than any other class of men of whom 
history makes record; but, if we exa- 
mine those who have been fortunate 
under this system, we shall not discover 
either in them or their ancestors any 
such peculiar gifts. 

The building-lease system arose 
indirectly from the fact that the great 
mass of capital was already in the 
hands of the land-owning class before 
the expansion of our modern great 
towns began. Those who came for- 
ward with the proposal to build had 
not, as a rule, the accumulated reserves 
with which they could tempt the ex- 
isting agricultural landlord to sell out 
and out. We can follow the process 
clearly in certain districts of London in 
the eighteenth century where the land- 
lord actually desired to sell, and where 
the new builders preferred the building 
lease. To take an economic parallel 
from smaller matters. People without 
capital to-day will buy a thing upon the 
hire-purchase system, paying, of course, 
much more than they would if they had 
the capital to purchase outright, and 
leaving the legal property of that which 
they purchase vested in the seller until 
the last instalment is paid. 

There was, some time ago, an active 
proposal for what was called the En- 
franchisement of Leaseholds, but it 
came too late to be of any effect. By 
the time it was put forward the whole 
system of large urban estates, with 
their building leases, had become estab- 
lished economic institutions in this 
country. 

So much for the history of what has 
happened to our land. 


TH study of each system, and es- 
“pecially of peasant proprietorship 
im contemporary countries other than 
our own, also provides one with certain 
principal facts which are not con- 
troversial, although they may be used 
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as matter for controversy. One of 
these facts is that peasant propriector- 
ship is more suitable and more satis- 
factory to those who benefit by it, where 
it exists under a strong system of law 
especially calculated to preserve it. 
Sometimes these laws take the form of 
subsidising co-operative works ; some- 
times of providing cheap state credit ; 
sometimes of graduating taxation so 
that it pays the small man to buy and 
the rich man to sell ; sometimes they 
are laws affecting inheritance, so that it 
is difficult for a family to maintain a 
great block of land intact for several 
generations. 


T# moral would seem to be that, 

conversely, any attempt to set up 
peasant proprietorship, where the laws 
and the conditions of society pre- 
supposed the existence of large estates, 
would fail. 

There is another condition which 
must be carefully noted. Peasant pro- 
prietorship has never grown up before 
the accumulation of capital in the 
hands of the small man ; it has always 
come after such accumulation. Any 
attempt to set up a peasant proprietor- 
ship among people who had no such 
accumulations, eithergiven them or lent 
them at uneconomic rates, or inherited 
by them, would probably fail. 


HERE is one last very glaring fact 
which you learn from every district 
in which you study the system, and 
which yet seems to be ill-appreciated. 
It is this—that of all systems in the 
world the system of peasant proprietor- 
ship is the one which you will least be 
able to force upon men if they do not 
want it. Wherever it exists in Europe 
it exists as the effect of a universal 
desire for the ownership of land felt by 
nearly all those who live and work upon 
the land. Where that desire is absent, 
no safeguards can maintain and pro- 
bably no laws could even establish a 
peasant proprietary of small owners. 


HILAIRE BELLOc. 
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: f the German friend who had 
come down to us from London, 
“T’ll show you one of the 

sights of England,’ I said ; 

“it’s rather more than a man; it’s an 

institution, I'll show you one of our 

sporting parsons—they’re unique.”’ 

The Baron was puzzled. “I hardly 
understand,” said he; “a parson and 
sport ; the two things are not reconciled. 
In my country a parson is a good but 
insignificant man who occasionally has 
’ the fortune to—I cannot express that 
well in English—to present the world 
with a pretty daughter. Like your 
Vicar of Wakefield, for instance.” 

“ To-morrow we’ll breakfast with the 
Vicar of Hatch. He expects us; he 
expects the whole county ; we'll drive 
over early and be in time for every- 
thing.”’ 

And so, accordingly, we two were on 
the road to Hatch at ten o’clock next 
morning; and on that road drove, 
biked, walked, motored everything and 
everybody that had the gift of locomo- 
tion. It was a procession when we 
neared the Vicarage, and the last lane 
was a Pilgrims’ Way. The Vicar had 


asked the whole county to a hunt 
breakfast, and the meet. was in the 
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twenty-acre meadow outside his gates. 
At noon, precisely, the stag would be 
uncarted. 

We began, of course, with the break- 
fast. The entire Vicarage seemed full 
of it. In the square hall, which is as 
good a room as any in the house, the 
nobility and gentry discussed their wine 
and sandwiches. The Baron approved 
of the nobility and gentry, and es- 
pecially of its young women, whom he 
described as Amazons. They had the 
freshness of the hour and season. “ No 
brains to speak of, but a magnificent 
health that is worth all intellect ”’—I 
am quoting from a subsequent letter of 
the Baron’s. I had, however, not 
brought this stranger here to wax 
poetic over our young women. It was 
the men that he must see; the farmers, 
small farmers, market-gardeners and 
higglers, the fruit-growers, dairymen, 
bailiffs, bookies, and other children of 
the soil who had adventured to this 
open house. Talk about catholic—the 
Vicar of Hatch was more catholic than 
the Pope! He’moved, fit and ruddy, 
among his guests, in the whitest of 
breeches, the shiniest of boots, and a 
coat so perfectly cut as to set the 
Baron’s thoughts on a change of tailor. 
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The Vicar wore a tie instead of a stock 
and pin ; it was the one outward sign of 
grace and of his calling. 

He greeted us and found us seats near 
a gigantic turkey that was being carved 
by a gigantic farmer whose daughter had 
been one of the Amazons in the hall— 
the younger generation inclines now 
towards Amazonhood, and the land is 
making money again after years of loss. 
The gigantic turkey had been set aside 
for this function; as it progressed in 
size and girth its doom was sealed. 
‘These are your peasants,’’ whispered 
the Baron, looking round upon a score 
of weather-worn faces ; ‘‘ they give up 
a day’s work for sport ?’’... “Anda 
good feed, and the honour and the glory, 
and because it’s the Vicar—you see he’s 
a special friend of theirs,’’ I answered. 
There was no need to whisper in that 
clatter of knife and fork and honest 
munching. The men stuck to their 
business, and, when one was done and 
held as much as he could hold, he gave 
way to another. Three such rooms 
there were, full of the countryside and 
the sober faces of men whose work lies 
out of doors. I don’t think a tramp 
would have been turned away, but even 
tramps know their places. .. . 

Outside in the paddock, grooms and 
riders were walking the horses. It was 
a full March morning of wind and shine 
and briskness. Presently we joined the 
procession to the twenty-acre meadow, 
and saw the stag uncarted—an old and 
knowing rogue who understood the 
game. And then came the hounds and 
two hundred men and women and 
children streaming on their mounts. It 
was a picture, English—so truly English 
under that March sky and spreading 
over those green acres of green turf ! 

“ Bravo!” shouted the Baron stand- 
ing erect and following with his eyes. 
The gigantic farmer was sitting a 
gigantic horse beside us. “It’s asight,”’ 
he said, “it’s a sight!’ The Baron 
asked him why he was not with the 
hunt. “‘ There’s my boy and my girl,” 
he answered, “ somebody’s got to keep 
an eye on things,” he laughed ; “‘ but I 
don’t grudge it them. If they get their 


pleasures honest and open they won’t 
go gettin’ of them underhand.” 


And 
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before I could explain how this was a 
plagiarism of the Vicar’s doctrine, that 
horseman himself came galloping by, 
hotfoot to catch up. His duties as host 
had made him a little late. 

His hat was polished like a mirror, 
and his seat and hands were those of a 
prizewinner at countless shows ; he was 
riding a beast that needed neither spur 
nor urging. .. . ‘“‘ And that man is a 
Vicar,” cried the Baron, ‘‘ What a 
waste of a fine soldier—what a waste ! ”’ 





A month went by before the Baron 
came again. 

‘““And your sporting parson,’’ he 
asked, “‘ has he broken his neck yet ? ” 
It was one of his first questions. 

“We'll go and listen to him on 
Sunday—his church is fuller than ours.”’ 

‘““T should not be surprised.’’ The 
Baron had met our Vicar and been most 
properly be-Baroned and re-Baroned 
and tre-Baroned. “‘I thought only 
servants did that,’”’ he had said when it 





was over. 
‘‘Tt is a servant, a servant of the 
lord—any lord will do,” was my 


irreverent answer, ‘‘ or even any baron.” 

We heard the Vicar of Hatch that 
Sunday morning, and the church was as 
well-attended as his breakfast. A half- 
dozen old maids and ritualists went else- 
where, but we outsiders more than took 
their places. 

We listened to what the Baron later 
on described as “a sporting sermon,”’ 

. Life was a game, to be played 
squarely, honestly, according to the 
rules, and, if every now and again 
things went against you, you must play 
the harder and hold fast to the right— 
such may have been the gist of it... . 
Simple, homely, and perhaps obvious it 
all seemed, but those were simple, 
homely, and perhaps obvious faces that 
were upturned to him. 

We were on the homeward journey, 
and, ‘“‘ What does such a man do when 
he gets old?” asked the Baron. 

“He never gets old,” I laughed. 

“True,” said the Baron. And next 
day we drove over to the point-to-point 
steeplechases and saw the Vicar win a 
pot and blushingly receive it from her 
ladyship, the Master’s wife. It was 
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the most popular win of the afternoon ; 
and the very bookies that had lost 
money over himcheered him, those same 
bookies who had edged and sidled in to 
breakfast a month ago. It had been 
good riding and good thinking, pluck 
and judgment and a seasoned horse that 
had long ago made friends with its 
master and understood. .. . ‘“‘ And that 
man is a vicar,’’ repeated my friend, the 
German baron, ‘“‘ What a waste of a 


fine soldier—what a waste! ”’ 





Summer came and with it the Baron, 
a trifle jaded after the Embassy and the 
Season’s crush. 

‘“‘ And your parson,” he asked, ‘‘ now 
that the hunting is over ? ”’ 

“Will you help him? He’s taking 
all his old women out for the day ; 
there'll be a picnic and games and 
dancing, and paddling in the sea at 
Netherhythe. He’s asked me to look 
after a load, and you're to help.” And 
the Baron was ready and came down 
next morning in a suit of white flannels 
and a cabbage-coloured hat. 

We had two brake-loads of old ladies, 
of any and every persuasion, out for a 
long day, with the Vicar and his big girl 
in chief command. It was a long, long 
day, and the Baron returned exhausted. 

““ Who pays for all this ? ’’ he asked. 

“You pay some, and I.” 

“It’s worth the money,” said the 
Baron, handing over his sovereign, ‘I 
have never seen old women so happyand 
so abandoned. And not once was I be- 
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Baroned ; on the contrary, they made 
every allowance for my being a foreigner, 
Your English pride,” he added: ‘| 
wish we had more of it in just that way.” 

After dinner he recounted some of his 
adventures. He had been made the 
recipient of confidences; he had listened 
to little stories, of churchings, marry- 
ings, christenings and burials, of win- 
ter’s need and summer’s colic, of girls 
gone straying and lads in trouble, and 
how the Vicar had seen them through. 
The Vicar was the hero: of comedy, 
tragedy, farce, of melodrama, if that 
was the way it came. 

On the Saturday afternoon our village 
was playing Hatch at cricket, and the 
Baron had to turn out and do his duty 
with the rest of us. He slogged one 
into a hayfield, where it was lost till the 
mowing. The Vicar himself led on his 
men and played the game as it was 
taught at our public-schools some thirty 
yearsago. Hisstraight bat carried him 
through the innings, and his slows had 
already made us look as foolish as we 
felt. He took it modestly, quietly, as 
though it were more of an accident, a 
lucky chance, than much his usual form. 

The Baron congratulated him, yet, 
once out of earshot, vented his despair. 

‘‘ A leader—a born leader,” he be- 
gan, ‘“‘and that man is a parson! In 
my country he would have been a sol- 
dier ss 

‘* But—but he is,” I ventured; “isn’t 
this soldiering, isn’t this action, isn’t 
this—the nearest way ?”’ 
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THE MIRACLE 


BY BRENDA ELIZABETH 


RAT them eary-wigs.”” Old 
Jarvis the postman paused 
as he shut the little green 
gate behind him, looked at 

the row of magnificent dahlia-plants 

flaunting their dark leaves and brilliant 
blossoms just within the low wall of his 
garden, and shook his head. ‘‘ There’s 
scarlet-—‘ old letter-box’ he is—an’ 
yellow, the spottly one, an’ white an’ 
dark-red all as good as ever can be, an’ 
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then there’s the pink to spoil the whole 
lot, as ragged as ever a moulting hen.” 

Though certainly five of his dahlias 
deserved all the praise he gave them, 
upon the sixth the earwigs, to his zeal 
for whose capture half-a-dozen flower- 
pots inverted upon stalks gave witness, 
had worked their will. Plenty of 
pucey-pink blossoms adorned the plant, 
but not one was really perfect, and the 
significance of the situation lay in the 
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fact that old Jarvis had taken first prize 
in the dahlia class at Withington Flower 
Show ever since its institution by the 
new vicar, who, having been there 
merely for something over a decade, still 
deserved the adjective. Half-a-dozen 
varieties planted when in former years 
only four had been required to be shown 
had seemed to Jarvis to allow an ample 
margin for unforeseen accidents ; even 
when the schedule appeared and the 
committee was found, for no particular 
reason, as is the manner of committees, 
to have made two blossoms each of six 
kinds the obligatory exhibit, he smiled, 
secure in his half-a-dozen splendid 
plants. Then had come a day and 
night of absence at the wedding of his 
niece, and the irreparable harm was done. 

Now he turned away from his gate, 
still mournful, left the lane where his 
cottage stood for the dusty main road, 
which ran through the village, and, 
limped along—for he was an old man for 
his years, and rheumatism had made 
him a little stiff in one knee—to the 
village shop, which, owing to the fact 
that it was also the post-office, was 
already partly unshuttered despite the 
earlinessof the hour. Thepost-mistress, 
a bustling woman with her hair screwed 
into a row of curling-pins, got up from 
her knees, for she was washing over the 
rough brick floor of the shop, wiped her 
hands upon her “‘ hurden ” apron, and 
went in behind the wire screen of 
officialdom to procure the mail. 

“There you are, Mr. Jarvis ; quite a 
lot this morning—one for Munden 
Farm too, so you won’t be getting back 
as soon as you have been lately; and a 
parcel for you that looks as though it 
came from your niece.”’ 

To anyone else it would merely have 
looked as though it were about to lose 
its string and come undone, a rather 
untidy little parcel addressed in a 
laboured hand and gaudy, with a big, 
pink “‘ Fragile’ label, but Mrs. Snell, 
the postmistress of Withington, from 
long practice and intimate acquaintance 
with the affairs of all her neighbours, 
was able, in nine cases out of ten, to 
take a glance at the postmark on any 
letter and announce correctly the name 
of the correspondent. 
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don’t doubt. 


“It’s from Edie—I 
There isn’t many others as would write 


to me; besides, it were posted at 
Bridgnorth, and that’s the town near the 
big house where her husbgnd works.”’ 

‘““T expect there’s a letter inside,”’ 
said the postmistress. 

The old man, having packed the 
sorted mail into his brown canvas bag, 
turned out again into the road, where 
even in those few moments the sunshine 
seemed to have grown brighter, the air 
less keen, and made his way home again. 
The entrance beneath his own thatched 
roof of a whole bagful of His Majesty’s 
mails was a breach of discipline of the 
most flagrant kind, but in the country 
such irregularities do occur, and the 
thing most evident to old Jarvis at that 
moment was the pink “ Fragile ”’ label, 
and the necessity for unpacking his 
parcel at once. He unlocked his door, 
clumsily pushed the strap of his bag over 
his grizzled head, undid the strings of 
the little parcel, and revealed a card- 
board box filled with choicest flowers. 

Edie’s husband was a Scot and a 
gardener, the box of flowers was the 
outcome partly of new wifely pride in 
her husband’s achievements, partly of 
affection for a lonely old man, and 
partly of the conviction that the lonely 
old man would have something to leave 
behind him. He read her letter, ad- 
justing -upon his nose the pair of old 
spectacles with settings that made them 
seem more like the remains of an 
ancient lantern than a precursor of the 
modern pince-nez which he always wore 
dangling against his black waistcoat 
when he went to church on Sundays ; 
but he read it without much attention. 
The point most interesting to him was 
that the box contained dahlias, four or 
five blossoms of a new variety of the 
tenderest shade of flesh-pink. He took 
them out reverently and surveyed them 
for some time over the spectacles before 
he put them into water with the rest of 
the bunch, resumed his load, locked his 
door, and went on his way. 

It was a beautiful autumn morning ; 
on every side the early sunshine smote 
on the red and green and golden burden 
of the apple-trees, tall hollyhocks 
flowering still at the top of their spikes, 
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showed rose-coloured against the grey 
cottages, Michaelmas daisies of the 
old-fashioned, straggling kind, pale 
mauve and white, grew plentifully in 
Withingtong and mighty sunflowers 
raised yellow faces to the climbing sun. 
Outside the village his way lay between 
hedges clustered with blackberries. 
The mists had risen save for a white 
filament hanging over the little river ; 
the distance was serenely blue and calm. 

At the bridge over the stream where 
the tall elms bore strange patches of gold 
among their green leaves, some men 
were working building up the bank to 
prevent the recurrence of recent floods, 
and they greeted the postman cheerily ; 
but old Jarvis, contrary to custom, did 
not stay for a chat. His mind was 
filled with the thought that if only those 
flesh-pink dahlias had grown in his 
garden instead of the ruined pucey ones, 
he would have been sure of securing the 
prize once more, and that first prize in 
the dahlia class had come to mean far 
more to old Jarvis than much greater 
matters mean to men whose interests 
are more intense. 

When he reached home he proceeded 
to arrange his exhibit. It occupied him 
for some time. To begin with, there 
were six tumblers, as nearly as possible 
of the same height and shape, to find 
and polish ; then the final selection of 
two blossoms each to be made from the 
row of plants at the end of the garden. 
It was perhaps a little remarkable that, 
though two pucey-pink flowers were 
duly picked from their parent plant, not 
one appeared in the six glasses which old 
Jarvis carried carefully on a tray to the 
schoolhouse door. 

His afternoon round commenced 
before a sufficient drop in the price of 
admission to the show enabled him to 
ascertain the fate of his flowers, still the 
old man entertained very little doubt 
that the prize was his, that a yellow card 
with “ First Prize ” upon it was leaning 
against his tumblers, and that an en- 
velope containing three silver shillings 
would duly be handed to him by the 
Squire’s lady at the close of the show. 

In justice to his character, it must 
be explained that it was not the three 
shillings to be added to his little hoard 
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of savings which made the winning of 
the prize such happiness; it was the 
notoriety, the publicity, his name in the 
local paper. Once even the vicar had 
introduced him to a lady’s notice as 
“ Mr. Jarvis, who grows the best dahlias 
for miles, and takes the first prize every 


year.”’ All this he could not lightly 
forgo. . 
He was certain that his exhibit 


had won, yet old Jarvis felt heavy- 
hearted as he tramped his round. It 
seemed to him that, for so glorious a 
morning, the evening was a remarkably 
cold and gloomy one. The few letters 
he had to deliver brought him none of 
those cheerful encounters with familiar 
faces such as often made his work a kind 
of enjoyment. Upon this round, as he 
passed through scattered hamlets and 
by lonely houses, it was his custom to 
blow upon a whistle to attract the 
attention of the country people, for 
whom he acted as a kind of perambu- 
lating pillar-box; but to-night few 
responses came to his summons, and the 
whistle sounded thin and flat and dreary 
as he plodded on, and its note died out 
against the damp fields and misty 
hedges. 

He felt lamer than usual, hungry 
and worn-out, half inclined to leave 
the scene of his triumph unvisited; 
but finally the glorious. memories of 
other years proved too alluring. In 
mufti consisting of an old coat, though 
still a postman as far as his legs were 
concerned, he paid his threepence at the 
schoolhouse door and entered the 
heated atmosphere where the chrysan- 
themums and dahlias drooped, and the 
fruit and vegetables grew damp in the 
heat of the room, gaslit, for it was 
already almost dark. 

He made his way through the familiar 
crowd to the trestle-table where the 
dahlias were arranged and the yellow 
card with “ First ’’ on it in big letters 
was against his tumblers just as he had 
known that it would be. He looked at 
the flowers and sighed, for two of them 
were marvels of flesh-pink beauty, and 
he thought of his imperfect pucey-pink 
blossoms stuck in a jam-jar at home. 
He heard Mrs. Snell’s voice at his elbow. 

“Well, Mr. Jarvis, you’ve won 
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again! You do grow a fine lot of 
dahlias, and no mistake. Them pale- 
pinks are real beauties. I never thought 
much of light-coloured ones, but that’s 
so delicate it fair takes my fancy.” 
She turned to a stout, brown-bearded 
farmer who was edging his way through 
the crowd behind them. “ Mr. Tully, 
you're beaten again. Yours are fine, 
but here’s a pink one of Mr. Jarvis’s 
that would get a prize anywhere, I 
should reckon.” 

The new-comer shook hands affably, 
if a trifle condescendingly. 

“Yes, my daughter told me that 
Jarvis had put the cap on me again 
with the dahlias. Never mind, next 
year, Jarvis——’’ His eyes were scan- 
ning the table where the exhibits stood, 
and suddenly he paused. His voice 
changed. ‘ Jarvis, you never grew 
those pink ones over there ? ” 

Old Jarvis started, turned red, bit his 
lip. 
“ That’s my collection, sir.”’ 

“But I’ve had my eyes on your 
garden this last few weeks. Your only 
pink wasa sort of rosy thing, and this is 
shrimp-coloured—one of the new ones, 
too.” 

“ That’s my collection—my exhibits 
—them’s my pink ones, sir!” Old 
Jarvis was far too frightened to invent, 
he could only repeat his feeble evasion. 
Tully grew angry, and various interested 
listeners gathered round to hear the 
dispute. 

“I don’t care what you say, Jarvis, 
that’s not the pink dahlia that was 
growing in the row by your garden wall, 
and you told me yourself that those 
were all you had this year—just enough 
for the show. I call it a dirty trick 
to show flowers you haven’t grown. If 
this goes on the committee will have to 
go round and look at the gardens.” 

‘“I—I wouldn’t take it so bad be- 
cause I’d lost the prize, sir.’’ Jarvis, 
trembling onhis legs, made a despairing 
effort to carry the war into the enemy’s 
country. 

“ Of course you can say that, but I 
don’t care. It isn’t the miserable prize 
that makes me angry. I’m an English- 


man, and Englishmen don’t like cheat- 


ing. 


That pink dahlia isn’t off the 
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bush in your garden. I say it once 
more, and I mean it, and I hope that’s 
plain enough for you.” 

Tully moved away, leaving old 
Jarvis surrounded by a curious crowd 
fairly evenly divided in mind as to the 
truth of the other’s accusation. Afraid 
to go home early lest it should be 
construed into an admission of guilt, the 
old man lingered in misery until the 
prizes were given and the exhibits 
might be taken home. He walked back 
to his cottage like a man whose joy of 
life has gone from him, let himself in 
and sat down with his head on his arms 
beside the table. His thoughts were 
all of the morrow ; neighbours as they 
went by would look over his garden 
wall, see the pucey-pink dahlia with its 
imperfect flowers, remember those which 
had adorned his collection the night 
before, and know him for the cheat that 
he was. 

He could not confess, and no way of 
escape was open to him, for to cut off 
the buds or uproot the plant would 
but be to offer conclusive evidence 
of his guilt. Nothing but a miracle 
could spare him this disgrace. He had 
regretted yielding to the temptation, 
had wished the alluring flesh-pink 
dahlias anywhere but in his sixth 
tumbler almost as soon as they were 
irrevocably included in the show; in his 
own eyes he was all that he dreaded to 
appear in his neighbours’, but some sort 
of appreciation of the fundamental 
honesty of his own nature made such a 
prospect of public disgrace seem a 
punishment out of all proportion to the 
seriousness of the one slip in a long and 
honourable life. 

He, John Jarvis, postman of Withing- 
ton, respected in his native village and 
for miles around, was to be known 
as a cheat. He had worn uniform 
and served the Government these many 
years, and had an inherent conviction 
that postmen could not, as other 
men, be known as cheats or the doers 
of dirty actions, however small ; they 
must preserve integrity or disgrace 
the uniform they wore, and forfeit all 
public confidence. The thought of the 
laughter at his expense, of the shadow 
which would fall on some faces wont to 
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answer genially to his smile, cut the 
gentle old man to the quick. He began 
to feel that he could not live through 
to-morrow. His wife had died many 
years ago, he had neither chick nor child 
to mourn for him save his niece Edie, 
and she had her Scottish gardener to 
comfort her by growing miraculous pink 
dahlias. 

If only he might die before to-morrow! 

While he thought, the night wore on, 
the fire burnt out, he grew cold and stiff 
and at last, when the dawn came, and 
he hobbled up the cupboard-like stairs 
to his bedroom, he could hardly move. 
He had an impulse as he passed the 
dresser to utterly destroy all the flesh- 
pink blossoms; but a finer thought 
restrained him. He could not face 
exposure ; but he dared to hope that in 
the dahlias understanding neighbours 
might read a dead man’s confession and 
penitence. In his little room under the 
thatch he made his toilet as though he 
who had not slept, who never intended 
to go forth again, was getting ready for 
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a day’s work ; then froma drawer where 
it had lain for many years untouched, 
he took out his razor and tried its edge, 
All the while the morning was grow- 
ing brighter, the sun higher, and now, as 
he passed the window, something strange 
about the garden attracted his weary 
eyes. He stared for a moment, then 
dashed open the lattice with a jingle 
and clatter which startled the birds in 
the pear-tree upon the wall and sent 
them fluttering out into the chilly 
morning air. He thrust forth his 
grizzled head, rubbed a trembling hand 
across his eyes, and stared again. 
Every leaf in the garden was white 
with a heavy frost save those of the 
dahlias. They stood still upright at 
their stakes, every leaf and bud 
blackened, every pale flower brown, 
unrecognisable, sentinels dead at their 
posts. Old Jarvis dropped his razor 
and hid his face in his hands in un- 
utterable thanksgiving, for he knew 
that for him, and for him alone, had 
come this miracle of the frost. 


B. E. S. 


THE TRIBUTE 


NEVER heard you make 
Your proud complaint 


Save when the faint 


And far-off echo of another’s deed 


Made the blood speed 


Quicker through heart and brain for my poor sake. 


A»? your brave reticence—because 
All the sweet strength of your still sweeter pride 


In what you knew I could be, made you hide 


All that you knew I was! 





F.’ M. G. A. 

















FROM OUR READERS 








ELMSWELL, SUFFOLK. 
EAR SIR, 

You invite your readers’ opin- 

ions on your magazine under 

thenew régime. Iam bound 
to say, as a reader of a dozen years or 
so of the Patt MALL Maca., that its 
get-up and artistic style is a great 
advance on previous attempts, but— 
as the great B.P. does not appreciate 
Art—that will not carry you far. 

Your efforts to make it a political 
journal I hope and am certain will 
bring about its failure. . . . You are 
wasting your time on lauding up the 
present nondescripts in office. Stick 
to your fiction—treal fiction—and non- 
political articles. You cannot touch 
pitch without being defiled, and I 
should, for one, grieve if the hitherto 
good reputation of the “‘ mag.’’ should 
be brought down to the level of the 
gutter with its Lloyd Georgian in- 
artistic inspirations. My views are 
shared by many of my friends, and 
they have given up the PALL MALL, 
but for “‘ auld acquaint ’’ I still buy it. 
I don’t think malicious personalities are 
of much use to a magazine of fiction, 
it shows the true taint of the ‘‘ Rad.” 

Yours truly, 
J. A. Rot. 


I don’t suppose for one rnoment you 
will publish this—no sensible magazine 
editor would who has regard for circu- 
lation. Publish the favourable letters 
by all means. J. A. R. 


MACCLESFIELD, 
D*®48 SIR, 

Allow me to congratulate 
you on the excellence of the August 
PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 

It is splendidly made up, and the 
contents are well chosen. 

The article by Philip Gibbs is one of 
the best things that he has done for 
some time, and equals some of the 
finest passages in ‘‘ The Street of 
Adventure.” 

Belloc seems in a particularly genial 







































mood, and combines knowledge with 
good-humour and raciness. 

Taken altogether you have made a 
big hit with this month’s production. 
I hope that the sale has exceeded ex- 
pectations, and with all good wishes for 
your success in the future, 

Believe me, 
Yours sincerely, 
FRANK W. HEWETSON. 


+ 
PETERSFIELD, HANTs. 


D®8 siz, 

I should like to say how 
your magazine strikes me. Almost 
everything in it is remarkably clever, 
some of it brilliant. It is much above 
the ordinary run. 

But it lacks restfulness. It’s rather 
too obvious that it’s attempting to be 
brilliant. I rather fall in line with a 
correspondent whose letter you pub- 
lished in the July issue, who said he 
wanted some stories of ordinary sub- 
urban life. 

Now almost every story in the Au- 
gust number is a really clever character 
study. But not one of them but lacks 
in the quality I mean.!. Why not give 
us a story or two based on strong, 
simple emotions, in an ordinary setting ? 

The age is unrestful. But that is 
why we want simplicity to balance it. 
Was ever anything moreunreal—though 
very clever—than the man-and-girl 
story called ‘“‘ Things as They Are” ? 
The philosophy spoils the love, and the 
love the philosophy, and both are 
muddled up with the melodrama. 

I believe that a few more stories of 
this kind would add to the already uni- 
versally awarded epithet “ Brilliant ” 
those of ‘‘ Steady ” and “ Sincere.”’ 

Our worst fault is a striving after 
3rilliance. What we need, and should 
appreciate if given us, is more going 
into the heart of things, more drinking 
of the simple cups that make life worth 
living. 

Yours sincerely, 

R. H. B. 
1 No; ‘A Dog of Discord”’ almost has it. 
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i ET me admit that I am but newly come from the looking-glass; 








I have been exploring our political complexion for signs of ‘‘ the 

true taint of the Rad.’’ which our correspondent, Mr. J. A. Roll, 

claims to have identified. And I am reassured. I failed to 
detect either a Blue or a Buff tinge on our shining face ; I merely remarked 
a flush attributable to a very righteous choler. For if there is a point on 
which we have hitherto insisted, it is that a magazine intended for popular 
entertainment should wear no party favours. In our very first number 
we wrote that ‘THE PALL MALL MAGazinE has no politics in the accepted 
sense,’’ and in placing before our readers aspects of some very real problems 
of contemporary life—The Land Question; Votes for Women; National 
Military Service; and in this issue, Industrial Unrest—we are careful to 
print divergent views. 


S for the Studies in Personality which our correspondent evidently has in 
mind—a series which I may assure him has achieved widespread popularity, 
which they would hardly have had if generally considered as carrying a political 
bias—their subjects have been chosen alone because of their prominence. They 
have not all been politicians, nor have those that were belonged to one party; 
moreover, Mr. T. P. O’Connor has not at all concerned himself with their 
political faiths. If Mr. Roll is just he should send me the names and addresses 
of his friends who “ have given up the magazine,” in order that I may show 
them copies of this number. 


HE makes another statement which I cannot allow to pass urchallenged. 
Whilst admitting that we are producing an artistic magazine, he affirms 
that that will not carry us far. He thinks that although he can appreciate our 
efforts, no one else can. I am particularly glad, then, to be able to tell him that 
our circulation has so far shown a continuous increase and that the last issue 
for which returns are available at the time of writing—August—was sold out. 


] AM not blind to the fact that the August number was chiefly composed of 

fiction, and I am certainly persuaded by letters such as that of “ R. H. B.” 
that the majority of readers buy a magazine for its fiction. And this leads 
me to touch on our immediate plans. You may read elsewhere that with this 
issue the present series of Father Brown stories by G. K. Chesterton comes to 
an end. They have been so much liked that we have arranged to print in due 
course another set on which the author is now engaged. But Mr. Chesterton 
will not remain unrepresented in these pages until they are ready; an entirely 
new story by him is in preparation for publication in November. In November, 
too, will appear another of Compton Mackenzie’s ‘‘ Early Adventures of Jenny 
Pearl.” There are other dishes on the bill of fare, and this month an announce- 
ment of them has not been omitted from our advertisement pages. 

THE EDITOR. 
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